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L  E  T  TERS 

FROM 

A  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland 

t  o 

His  Friend  in  London  ; 

CONTAINING 

I 

The  Defcription  of  a  Capital  Town  in  that 

Northern  Country  ■, 

WITH 

An  Account  of  fome  uncommon  Cuftoms 

of  the  Inhabitants  : 

\ 

LIKEWISE 

An  Account  of  the  Hi  ghlands,  with  the 
Cuftoms  and  Manners  of  the  Highlanders. 

To  which  is  added, 

A  Letter  relating  to  the  Military  Ways 
among  the  Mountains,  began  in  the  Year  1726. 

The  Whole  interfpers’d  with  Faffs  and  Circumjlanccs 
intirely  New  to  the  Generality  of  People  in  England , 
and  little  known  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  Scotland . 


In  Two  Volumes. 

VOL.  I. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  S.  Birt,  in  Ave- Maria *Lane. 


M  DC  CL  IV. 


THE 

Editor  to  the  Reader, 


A  M  apt  to  imagine  you 
may  be  curious  to  know 
by  what  Means  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Letters  came  to 
my  Hands,  after  the  Space  of  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  Years. 

The  Gentleman  in  whole  Pof- 
feffion  they  were,  died  fome  Time 
ago,  and  through  Lofles,  unluc- 
cefsful  Law-Suits,  and  other  Difap- 
pointments,  left  his  Family  in  none 
of  the  beft:  of  Circumftances ;  and, 
therefore  you  will  believe  I  could 
obtain  them  no  otherwife  than  by 
a  mmeral  Interejl . 

The  Perfon  who  writ  them, 
has  not  fet  his  Name  to  any  one 
of  them,  and,  it  is  very  probable, 
he  made  Ufe  of  that  Caution  for 

A  2  Reafons 


WITHDRAWN 


C.!v  ] 

Reafons  given  in  his  introductory 
Letter  ;  but  this  is  not  very  mate¬ 
rial,  becaufe,  if  I  had  known  the 
Name,  in  all  Likelihood  I  might 
have  thought  myfelf  under  and 
Obligation  to  conceal  it. 

I  cannot  but  think  the  Writer 
has  kept  this  Promife  he  made  his 
Friend,  of  Writing  without  Preju¬ 
dice  or  Partiality  ;  and  this  I  the 
rather  believe,  becaule,  at  my  ft  iff 
Perufal  of  thefe  Letters,  I  met  with 
feveral  FaCts  and  Defcriptions, 
oretty  nearly  refembling  others  I 
lad  heard  from  Officers  of  the 
Army,  and  Revenue,  who  had 
been  in  that  Part,  of  the  Country  ; 
but  their  Stories  would  have  been 
the  fame,  or  very  near  it,  if  they 
had  been  free  from  the  ludicrous 
and  Satirical  Manner  in  which  they 
were  delivered. 

I L  L- 


Ill-nature  will  excite  in  its. 
unhappy  Vaffals ,  a  malignant  Satif- 
facftion  to  find  the  Truth  (efpecial- 
]y  relating  to  Mankind)  difguifed 
in  an  antick  Drefs  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  more  eafiy  than  to  furnifh 
out  the  Mafquerade  with  ridiculous 
outward  Appearances.  But  neither 
of  our  Correfpondents  feems  to 
have  been  inclined  that  Way  ;  for 
if  the  Per fon,  to  whom  thefe  Epif- 
tles  were  addrefted,  had  been  of 
that  Irempe ,  there  is  no  Doubt 
but  the  VV  l  iter,  who  took  fo  much 
Pains  for  his  Information,  would 
like  wife  have  gratified  him  in  that 
Particular. 

It  muft  be  owned,  there  are 
fome  few  Strokes  that  favour  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  Satyrical,  but  they  are 
very  few,  yet  juft  enough  to  fhew, 
that  if  Inclination  had  prompted, 
Humour  would  not  have  been 

A  3  '  wanting; 
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wanting ;  and  even  thofe  few  are 
only  relating  to  fuch  Vices  and 
Vanities  as  might  eartly  be  reform¬ 
ed  ;  and,  as  they  are  now  made 
publick,  they  may  ferve  as  Admo¬ 
nitions  to  fuch  as  apply  them  to 
themfelves. 

What  fhameful  Portraits  have 
been  drawn  for  a  Highlander  !  I 
fhall  only  mention  one,  and  that 
is,  in  the  ‘True-born  Fnglifh- 
man . 

His  Defcription  is  much  more 
fhocking  than  entertaining  to  any 
one  who  has  the  leaft  Humanity. 
But  the  Owner  of  a  chad:  Mind 
might  have  been  well  pleafed  to  fee 
the  unknown  Face  diverted  of  the 
odious  Vizor. 

It  may  be  faid — — That  Poem 
is  a  profeft  Satyr,  but  I  even  deny 
it  to  be  one ;  ior  a  true  Satyrift  is 
too  delicate  to  Lajh  with  a  Flail. 

There 


T  h  e  r  e  be  fome  who  have  made 
a  Reproach  of  unavoidable  Pover¬ 
ty,  and  of  Cuftoms  and  Methods 
of  a£ing,  which,  (I  now  find)  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Coun¬ 
try,  and  Circumftances  of  the  In¬ 
habitants,  could  not  be  changed 
for  others  to  be  more  reafonable 
and  commodious.  But,  far  other- 
wife,  the  Writer  of  thefe  Letters. 
He  feems  to  have  catched  at  all 
Opportunities  for  Excufe,  and  even 
Commendation,  and  has  not  fpar- 
ed  his  own  Country,  or  Country¬ 
men,  when  the  one  deferved  his 
Animadverfion,  or  the  other  re¬ 
quired  an  Acknowledgment;  fofar 
has  he  been  from  invidious  Com- 
parifons. 

I  must  own  he  has  likewife 
kept  his  Word  in  obferving  little 
Order  or  Method,  for  it  plainly 
appears  he  took  no  Pains  about 

either ; 
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either  ;  But  then  that  very  Neglect 
has  been  the  Caufe  of  more  hidden 
Variety,  (to  ufe  his  Correfpondents 
Phrafe)  and  the  little  Stories  that 
are  fcattered  here  and  there,  (I 
think  not  much  known  in  Eng¬ 
land)  ferve  now  and  then  to  break, 
as  the  Painter  fays,  a  too-long-con¬ 
tinued  Line  of  Defcription. 

I  shall  fay  no  more  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  his  Silk,  than  that  a  Nice¬ 
ty  is  feldom  much  regarded  in  fa¬ 
miliar  Epiitles  from  Friend  to 
Friend,  efpecially  in  long  Relations 
of  Fadls,  or  other  Narrations  ;  be¬ 
tides,  he  fiys  himfelf,  it  would 
have  taken  up  too  much  of  his 
Time  to  fmooth  his  Periods ;  and 
we  all  know  that  Words  and 
Phrafes,  will  not  dance  into  ele¬ 
gant  order  at  the  Sound  of  a  Fid¬ 
dle. 


It 
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'  It  may  -  poffibly  be  laid,  by 
fomeof  the  Northern  People,  that  the 
Writer  has  borne  too  hard  upon  a 
Part  of  the  then  Inhabitants  of 
Inver nefs.  Of  that  I  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  make  myfelf  a  Judge,  on¬ 
ly  that,  as  a  Reader,  it  ooes  not 
feem  to  me  to  be  fo  by  the  T  enor 
of  his  other  Letters,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  his  Appeal  to  the  Officers 
of  the  Army  who  had  been  in 
thofe  Quarters ;  and  furely  this  he 
would  not  have  done  (when  he 
might  have  been  fo  eaftly  difproved) 
if  he  was  confcious  of  Untruths, 
and  had  the  leapt  Regard  to  his 
Friends  Opinion  of  his  Veracity. 

To  conclude  :  If  the  Fads, 
Circumftances,  and  Defer iptions, 
contained  in  the  following  Letters, 
are  allowed  to  be  juft  and  genuine 

(as  I  really  believe  thev  are)  may 

they 
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they  not  be  given  in  Evidence, 
againft  fuch  as  are  fond  of  foewin  ’ 

the  Wantonefs  of  Invention  and 
Drollery,  upon  Objeds  altogether 
improper  for  that  Purpofe  ?  and 
might  not  any  one  reafonably  con- 
elude,  that  fuch  Jokers  believe  all 
Mankind  to  be  ridiculous,  who 
have  not  an  Affluence  of  Fortune 
or  that  entertain  a  Garb,  or  Cuf- 
toms  different  from  their  own,  and 
were  not  born  in  the  fame  Parifh  f 
n  ,  i  fo  I  think  they  thern- 

RidiculT  thC  Subjea:S  °f 


am. 


Ehe  impartial  Reader 


Obedient  humble  Serv 


ant , 


The  Editor. 


Inver  net's . 

N  the  Courfe  of  Evi¬ 
dence,  or  other  Exami¬ 
nation,  one  flight  acci¬ 
dental  Hint  may  be  the 
Caufe  of  a  long  and  in¬ 
tricate  Enquiry  ■  and 
thus  the  bare  Mention  I  lately  made  of  a 
few  Notes  I  had  taken,  relating  to  thefe 
Parts  and  to  the  Highlands,  will  be  the 
Occalion  of  fome  Employment  for  me  • 
but  I  am  far  from  making  a  Merit  of  any 
Trouble  I  can  take  to  gratify  your  Curi- 
ofity  }  and  more  efpecially  in  This ;  for  to 
tell  you  the  Truth,  I  have  at  prefent  little 
elfe  to  do  ;  my  only  Fear  is,  my  Endea¬ 
vour  will  not  anlwer  your  Expectation. 

B  Our 
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LETTER  I. 


Our  Friendfliip  is  as  old  as  our  Ac¬ 
quaintance,  which  you  know  is  of  no  in- 
confiderable  Standing,  and  cornplimentai 
Speeches  between  us  were,  by  Confent, 
banifhed  from  the  Beginning,  as  being 
unfuitable  to  that  Sincerity  which  a  ftridt 
Friendfhip  requires.  But  I  may  fay,  with 
great  Truth,  there  is  but  one  other  in  the 
World  could  prevail  with  me  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  in  Writing,  fuch  Circumftances  as 
I  perfectly  forefee  will  make  up  great  Part 
of  this  Correfpondence  ;  and  therefore  I 
muft  ftipulate,  even  with  you,  that  none 
of  my  future  Letters,  on  this  Subjedt,  may 
be  the w n  to  any  other  than  our  common 

Friend - in  whom  you  know  we 

can  confide. 

T  h  av  e  feveral  Reafons  for  this  Precau¬ 
tion,  which  1  make  no  doubt  you  will 
approve. 

First,  The  contrary  might  create  In- 
conveniencies  to  me  in  my  prefent  Situa¬ 
tion. 

It 
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I T  might  furnifh  Matter  for  difobliging 
Companions,  to  which  fome  of  our  Coun¬ 
trymen  are  but  too  much  addicted. 

This  again  might  give  Offence  efpeci- 
aily  to  fuch  who  are  fo  National  as  not  to 
coniider,  that  a  Man’s  Native  Country  is 
not  of  his  own  making,  or  his  being  born 
in  it  the  Effect  of  his  Choice. 

And  laftly,  It  would  do  me  no  great 
Honour  to  be  known  to  have  made  a  Col¬ 
lection  of  Incidents,  moftly  low,  and 
fometimes  difagreeable.  Yet  even  in  this 
I  have  a  common  Obfervation  on  my  Side, 
which  is ;  That  the  genuine  Character  of 
any  particular  Perfon  may  be  heft  difco- 
vered,  when  he  appears  in  his  domeftick 
Capacity ;  when  he  is  free  from  all  Re¬ 
straint  by  Fear  of  foreign  Obfervation  and 
Cenfure;  and,  by  a  Parity  of  Reafon,  the 
Genius  of  a  whole  People  may  be  better 
known  by  their  Actions  and  Inclinations  in 
their  Native  Country,  than  it  can  be  from 

B  a  Remarks 
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Remarks  made  upon  any  Numbers  of 
them,  when  they  are  difperfed  in  other 
Parts  of  the  World.- 

In  Publick,  all  Mankind  adl  more  or 
lefs  in  Difguife. 

t 

I  f  I  were  to  confine  rnyfelf  to  the  Cuf- 

toir-.s  of  the  Country,  and  the  Manners  of 

the  People  ;  I  think  it  would  need  but 

little  Apology  to  the  moll  National ;  for 

the  feveral  Members  of  every  Community 

"  * 

think  themfelves  fufficiently  furnifhed 
with  Arguments,  whereby  to  juftify  the 
general  Conduct  ;  But  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Country,  I  have  met  with  fome,  who,  in 
hearing  the  moil:  modeil:  Defcription  of 
any  Part  of  it,  have  been  fuddenly  abted 
upon  by  an  unruly  Paffion,  complicated 
of  Jealoufy,  Pity,  and  Anger  :  This,  I 
have  often  compar’d  in  my  Mind,  to  the 
Ycarnincs  of  a  lond  Mother  for  a  mif- 
fhapen  Child,  when  fhe  thinks  any  one 
too  prying  into  its  Deformity. 


If 
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If  I  fhall  take  Notice  of  any  thing 
amifs,  either  here  or  in  the  Mountains, 
which  they  know  to  be  wrong,  and  it  is 
in  their  Power  to  amend ;  I  fhall  apply, 
in  my  own  Juftification,  what  is  faid  by 
Spencer  upon  a  like  Occafion. 

“  The  beft  (faid  he)  that  I  can  you  advife, 
“  Is  to  avoid  the  Occafion  of  the  III  : 

“  F or>  when  the  Caufe  whence  Evil 
doth  arile 

“  Removed  is,  the  Effect  furceafeth  Still. 

The  Highlands  are  but  little  known 
e.en  to  the  Inhabitants  of  tne  low  Country 
of  Scotland ,  for  they  have  ever  dreaded  the 
Difficulties  and  Dangers  of  Travelling 
among  the  Mountains ;  and  when  fome 
extiaordinary  Occafion  has  obliged  any  one 
of  them  to  fuch  a  Progrefs,  he  has,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  made  his  Tcftament  before 
he  fet  out,  as  though  he  were  entring  upon 
a  long  and  dangerous  Sea  Voyage,  where¬ 
in  it  was  very  doubtful  if  he  ffiould  ever 
return. 

B  3  But 
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But  to  the  People  of  England ,  ex¬ 
cepting  fome  few,  and  thofe  chiefly  the 
Soldiery,  the  Highlands  are  hardly  known 
at  all ;  for  there  has  been  lefs,  that  I  know 
of,  written  upon  the  Subject,  than  of  either 
of  the  Indies  ;  and  even  that  little  which 
has  been  faid,  conveys  no  Idea  of  what  a 
Traveller  almoft  continually  fees  and  meets 
with  in  palling  among  the  Mountains  ; 
or  does  it  communicate  any  Notion  of  the 
Temper  of  the  Natives,  while  they  remain 
in  their  own  Country. 

The  verbal  Mifreprefentations  that 
have  been  made  of  the  Lowlands  are  very 
extraordinary  ;  and  though  good  Part  of 
it  be  greatly  fuperior  in  the  Quality  o!  the 
Soil  to  the  North  of  England  and  in  fome 
Parts  equal  to  the  heft  of  the  South,  yet 
there  are  fome  among  our  Countrymen 
who  are  fo  prejudiced,  that  they  will  not 
allow  (or  not  own)  there  is  any  thing 
Good  on  this  Side  the  Tweed.  On  the 
other  hand,  fome  flattering  Accounts  that 

have 
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have  been  publifhed,  what  with  Com¬ 
mendation,  and  what  with  Concealment, 
might  induce  a  Stranger  to  both  Parts  of 
the  Illand,  to  conclude,  that  Scotland  in 
general  is  the  better  Country  of  the  two  ; 
and  I  wifh  it  were  fo  (as  we  are  become 
one  People)  for  the  Benefit  of  the  whole. 

About  a  Week  ago,  I  borrowed  a 
Book  called  A  "Journey  through  Scotland 
publifhed  in  the  Year  1723,  and  having 
dipped  into  it  in  many  Places,  I  think  it 
might,  with  more  Propriety,  be  called, 
A  Journey  to  the  Heralds  Office,  and  the 
Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  o/’North- 
Britain. 

He  calls  almoft  all  their  Houfes  Pa¬ 
laces.  He  makes  no  lefs  than  Five  in  one 
Street,  Part  of  the  Suburbs  of  Edinburgh , 
befides  the  real  Palace  of  Holyrood-Houfe  • 
But  if  you  were  to  fee  them  with  that 
pompous  Title,  you  would  be  furprized, 
though  you  would  think  fome  of  them 
good  Houfes  when  mention’d  with  Mo- 


B  A. 
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But  I  think  every  one  of  the  Five 
would  greatly  fuffer  by  the  Comparifon, 
it  they  ftood  near  Marlborough  Houfe  in 
St.  James  s  Park,  and  yet  no  body  ever 
thought  of  erefting  that  Building  into  a 
Palace. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  my  Inclina¬ 
tion,  and  even  ridiculous  to  deny,  that 
there  is  a  great  Number  of  noble  and. 
fpacious  old  Seats  in  Scotland,  befides  thofe 
that  were  Kings  Palaces,  of  both  which 
tome  are  built  in  a  better  Tafte  than  moft 
of  the  old  Seats  in  England  that  I  have 
feen  :  Thefe  I  am  told  were  built  after 

the  Models  ■  of  Sir  William  Bruce,  who 
*  ;•¥  -  &  ’ 

was  Jones ;  but  many  of  them 

are  now  ih  ruinous  Condition.  And  it 
muft  be  .confeffed  there  are  fome  very 
ftately  modern  Buildings,  but  our  itinerant 
Author  gives  fuch  magnificent  Defcrip- 
tions  of  fome  of  his  Palaces,  as  carry  with 
them  nothing  but  Difappointment  to  the 
Eye  of  the  travelline  Spectator. 

He 
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H  e  labours  the  Plantations  about  the 
Country  Seats  fo  much,  that  he  fhews 
thereby  what  a  Rarity  Trees  are  in  » Scot¬ 
land  ;  and,  indeed  it  has  been  often  re¬ 
marked,  that  here  are  but  few  Birds  except 
fuch  as  build  their  Nefts  upon  the  Ground, 

fo  fcarce  are  Hedges  and  Trees. 

%  \ 

The  Poll  -  Houfe  at  Haddington ,  a 
wretched  Inn,  by  Companion,  he  fays, 
is  inferior  to  none  on  the  London  Road. 

t 

In  this  Town  he  fays  there  are  Coffee 
Houfes  and  Taverns  as  in  England ;  who 
would  not  thence  infer,  there  are  fpacious 
Rooms,  many  Waiters,  plentiful  Larders, 
&c. .?  And  as  to  the  only  Coffee  Room 
we  have,  I  fhall  fay  fomething  of  it  in  its 
proper  Place. 

But  the  W riter  is  held  greatly  in 
Efteem,  by  the  People  here,  for  calling 
this  the  pretty  Town  of  Inver nefi.  How 

often 
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often  have  I  heard  thofe  Words  quoted 
with  Pleafure  ! 

Ii  i.  r  e  I  ana  about  to  premife  fomething 
in  relation  to  the  Sheets  which  are  to  fol- 
iow  •  Andyfv/?,  I  intend  to  fend  you  one 
oi  thcfc  L’vttei  s  evei  y  Fortnight, and  oftner 
if.  I  find  it  convenient,  till  I  have,  as  I 
may  fay,  writ  myfelf  quite  out.  In  doing 
this  I  fhall  not  confine  myfelf  to  Order  or 
Method,  but  take  my  Paragraphs  juft  as 
they  come  to  Hand,  except  where  oneFadt 
or  Obfervation  naturally  arifes  from  ano¬ 
ther.  Nor  fhall  I  be  folicitous  about  the 
Elegancy  of  Stile,  but  content  myfelf  with 
an  Endeavour  only  to  be  underftood ;  for 
both  or  either  of  thofe  Niceties  would 
deprive  me  of  fome  other  Amufements, 
and  that,  I  am  fure,  you  do  not  expedt, 
or  would  you  fuffer  it  if  you  could  help  it. 

There  will  be  little  faid  that  can  be 
applicable  to  Scotland  in  general  ;  but  if 
any  thing  of  that  Nature  fhould  occur,  I 
fhall  note  it  to  be  fo. 

And 
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All  Parts  of  the  Highlands  are  not 
exactly  alike,  either  in  the  Height  of  the 
Country  or  the  Cuftoms  and  Manners  of 
the  Natives,  of  whom  fome  are  more  ci¬ 
vilized  than  others. 

Nothing  will  be  fet  down  but  what 
1  have  perfonaliy  known,  or  received  from 
fuch  whofe  Information  I  had  no  Reafon  to 
fufpedt,  and  all  without  Prejudice  or  Parti¬ 
ality.  And  laftly,  I  fhall  be  very  fparing 
of  the  Names  of  particular  Perfons,  (efpe- 
cially  when  no  Honour  can  be  difpenfed. 
by  the  Mention  of  them,)  not  only  as  they 
are  unknown  to  you,  but  to  tell  you  the 
Truth,  in  Prudence  to  myfelf ;  for,  as 
our  Letters  are  carried  to  Edinburgh  the 
Hill-way,  by  a  Foot  Poft,  there  is  one 
who  makes  no  Scruple  to  intrude,  by 
Means  of  his  Emifaries,  into  the  Affairs 
and  Sentiments  of  others,  efpecially  if  he 
fancies  there  is  any  thing  relating  to  him- 
felf ;  fo  jealous  and  inquihtive  is  Guilt. 

And  therefore  I  fhail  negledt  no  Opportu¬ 
nity 
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mty  of  fending  them  to  Edinburgh  by 
private  Hands.  But  if  you  fhould  be 
curious,  at  any  Time,  to  know  the  Name 
of  fome  particular  Perfon  ;  in  that  Cafe,  a 
lanit,  and  the  Date  of  my  Letter,  will 
enable  me  to  give  you  that  Satisfaftion. 

But  I  mull  add,  that  the  frequent 
Egotifms  which  I  forefee  I  £hall  be  obliVed 
to  ufe  in  Palfages  merely  relating  to  my- 
fdf,  incline  me  to  with  that  our  Language 
would  fometimes  (like  the  French)  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  third  Perfon,  only  to  vary  the 
eternal  (I.) 

This  is  all  I  have  to  /ay  by  way  of  Pre¬ 
face  •  what  Apologies  I  may  have  Oc- 
calion  to  make  in  my  Progrefs,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  promife,  that  as  they  are 
dry,  fo  lhall  they  be  as  few  as  poffible. 


LETTER 


[■3] 


LET! 


BOUT  a  Twelve¬ 
month  after  I  firft  came 
to  this  Town,  and  had 
been  twice  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  by  the  Way 
of  the  Hills,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  Letter  from  an  old  Acquaintance, 
defiring  me  to  give  him  an  Account  of 
my  firft  Journey  hither,  the  fame  to  com¬ 
mence  from  the  Borders  of  Scotland. 


I  could  not,  you  may  imagine,  con¬ 
ceive  the  Meaning  of  a  Requcft  fo  extra¬ 
ordinary,  but  however  I  complied  impli- 
citely.  Sometime  afterwards,  by  a  Letter 
of  Thanks,  I  was  given  to  underftand,  it 
was  an  Expedient,  agreed  upon  between 

him 


! 
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liim  and  another,  whereby  to  decide  a 
Difpute. 

N  ow  ail  this  Preface  is  only  to  intro¬ 
duce  my  Pvequeff  to  you,  that  you  will  ab¬ 
solve  me  from  the  Promife  I  made  you  laft 
Week,  and  in  lieu  of  what  you  might  de¬ 
mand,  accept  of  a  Copy  of  that  Letter. 

I  should  not  have  waved  my  promifed 
Defign,  but  for  an  Affair  which  fomething 
related  to  myfelf,  and  required  my  At¬ 
tention,  and  therefore  I  could  not  find 
Time  to  tack  together  fo  many  Memo¬ 
randums,  as  fuch  Letters,  as  I  intend  to 
fend  you,  require  ;  for  if  they  are  not 
pretty  long,  I  {hall  be  felf-condemned, 
fince  you  know  I  ufed  to  fay,  by  Way  of 

Complaint  againfl - That  Letters  from 

one  Friend  to  another  fhould  be  of  a 
Length  proportioned  to  the  Diftance  be¬ 
tween  them. 

After  fome  Compliments,  my  Letter 
was  as  follows. 

According 
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According  to  your  Defire,  I  fhall  be¬ 
gin  my  Account  with  the  Entertainment 
I  met  with  after  paffing  the  Tweed  at  Kelfo , 
but  fhall  not  trouble  you  with  the  Exac¬ 
tion  and  intolerable  Infolence  of  the  Ferry¬ 
men,  becaufe  I  think  you  can  match  their 
Impudence  at  our  own  Horfe-ferry  :  I 
fhall  only  fay,  that  I  could  obtain  no  Re- 
drefs,  although  I  complained  of  them  to 
the  principal  Magiftrate  of  the  Town. 

Having  done  with  them,  my  Horfes 
were  led  to  the  Stable,  and  my  felf  con¬ 
ducted  up  one  Pair  of  Stairs,  where  I  was 
foon  attended  by  a  handfome  genteel  Man, 
well  dreffed,  who  gave  me  a  kindly 
Welcome  to  the  Houfe. 

This  induced  me  to  afk  him  what  I 
could  have  to  eat,  to  which  he  civilly  an- 
fwerd,  The  good  Wife  will  be  careful 
nothing  fhall  be  wanting,  but  that  he 
never  concerned  himfelf  about  any  thing 
relating  to  the  Publick  (as  he  called  it) 

that 
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thnt  is,  lie  would  have  me  know  he  was 
a  Gentleman,  and  did  not  employ  himfelf 
in  any  thing  fo  low  as  Attendance,  but 
left  it  to  his  Wife.  Thus  he  took  his 
Lca\  e  of  me,  and  foon  after  came  up  my 
Landlady,  whole  Drefs  and  Appearance 
feemed  to  me  to  be  fo  unfit  for  the  Wife 
of  that  Gentleman,  that  I  couid  hardly 
believe  die  was  any  other  than  a  Servant; 
but  die  foon  took  Care,  in  her  Turn,  by 
fome  Airs  die  gave  herfelf,  to  let  me  know 
llie  was  Mulrefs  of  the  Houfe. 

I  asked  what  was  to  be  had,  and  die 
told  me  potted  Pigeons;  and  nothing  I 
thought,  could  be  more  agreeable,  as  re¬ 
quiring  no  Waiting,  after  a  fatiguing  Day’s 
Journey  in  which  I  had  eaten  nothing. 

The  Cloth  was  laid,  but  I  was  too  un¬ 
willing  to  greafe  my  Fingers  to  touch  it ; 
and  prefently  after,  the  Pot  of  Pigeons 
was  fet  on  the  Table. 


When 
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When  I  came  to  examine  my  Cates, 
there  were  two  or  three  of  the  Pigeons  lay 
mangled  in  the  Pot,  and  behind  were 
the  Furrows,  in  the  Butter,  of  thofe 
Fingers  that  had  raked  them  out  of  it,  and 
the  Butter  itfelf  needed  no  clofe  Applica- 
cation  to  difcover  its  Quality. 

M  y  Difguft  at  this  Sight  was  fo  great, 
and  being  a  brand-new  Traveller  in  this 
Country,  I  eat  a  Cruft  of  Bread,  and 
drank  about  a  Pint  of  good  Claret;  and 
although  the  Night  was  approaching,  I 
called  for  my  Horfes,  and  marched  off, 
thinking  to  meet  with  fomething  better; 
but  I  was  benighted  on  a  rough  Moor,  and 
met  with  yet  worfe  Entertainment  at  a 
little  Houle,  which  was  my  next  Quar¬ 
ters. 


At  my  firft  Entrance  I  perceived  fome 
Things  like  Shadows  moving  about  be¬ 
fore  the  Fire,  which  was  made  with 
Peats,  and  going  nearer  to  them  I  could 
Vql,  I,  C  juft 
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juft  difcern,  and  that  was  all,  two  fraall 
Children  in  Motion,  ftark  naked,  and  a 
very  old  Man  fitting  by  the  Fire-fide. 

| 

I  s  o  o  n  went  out  under  Pretence  of 
Care  for  my  Horfes,  but  in  Reality  to  re¬ 
lieve  my  Lungs  and  Eyes  of  the  Smoke. 
At  my  Return  I  could  perceive  the  old 
Man’s  Fingers  to  be  in  a  very  bad  Con¬ 
dition,  and  immediately  I  was  feized  with 
an  Apprehenfion  that  I  fhould  be  put 
into  his  Bed. 

Here  I  was  told  I  might  have  a 
Bread;  of  Mutton  done  upon  the  Brander 
(or  Gridiron) ;  but  when  it  was  brought 
me,  it  appeared  to  have  been  fmoaked 
and  dried  in  the  Chimney  Corner ;  and 
it  looked  like  the  Glew  that  hangs  up  in 
an  Ironmonger’s  Shop  :  This,  you  may 
believe,  was  very  difgufting  to  the  Eye  j 
and  for  the  Smell  it  had  no  other,  that  I 
could  perceive,  than  that  of  the  Butter 
wherewith  it  was  greafed  in  the  Dreding  ; 
but,  for  my  Relief,  there  were  fome  new- 
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kid  Eggs  which  were  my  Regale :  And 
now  methinks  I  hear  one  of  this  Country 
fay, - a  true  Englijhman  !  He  is  al¬ 

ready  talking  of  Eating. 

1  1  I  •  , 

When  I  had  been  condudled  to  my 
Lodging-Room,  I  found  the  Curtains  of 
my  Bed  were  very  foul  by  being  handled 
by  the  dirty  Wenches ;  and  the  old  Man’s 
Fingers  being  prefent  with  me,  I  fat 
down  by  the  Fire,  and  alked  myfelf, 
for  which  of  my  Sins  I  was  fent  into  this 
Country  ;  but  I  have  been  fomething  re¬ 
conciled  to  it  fince  then,  for  we  have  here 
our  Pleafures  and  Diverlions,  though  not 

in  fuch  Plenty  and  Variety,  as  you  have 
in  London. 

\ 

B  u  t  to  proceed :  Being  tired  and 
fleepy,  at  laft  I  came  to  a  Refolution  to 
fee  how  my  Bed  looked  within  Side,  and 
to  my  Joy  I  found  exceeding  good  Lin- 
nen,  white,  well  aired  and  hardened,  and 
I  think  as  good  as  in  our  bed:  Inns  in 
England ,  fo  I  flept  very  comfortably. 

C  2  And 


/ 
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L  »  . -r  _ , _ 

\  r  ^  -y 

And  here  I  muft  take  Notice  of  what 
I  have  lince  found  almoffc.  every  where, 
but  chiefly  in  the  Low-Country,  that  is, 
good  Linnen  ;  for  the  Spinning  defcends 
from  Mother  to  Daughter  by  Succeflion, 
’till  the  Stock  becomes  conflderable,  in- 
fomuch  that  even  the  ordinary  People  are 
generally  much  better  furniflied  in  that 
Particular,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  Rank 
in  England — I  am  fpeaking  chiefly  of 
Sheeting  and  Table  Linnen. 

i  4  ^  A  -  '  .  .„X,  v 

There  happened  nothing  extraordi¬ 
nary  between  this  Place  and  Edinburgh , 
where  I  made  no  long  Stay. 

When  I  firfl:  came  into  the  High- 
Street  of  that  City,  I  thought  I  had  not 
feen  any  thing  of  the  Kind  more  magni¬ 
ficent  the  extreme  Height  of  the  Houfes, 
which  are,  for  the  mofl  Part,  built  with 
Stone,  and  well  fafhed  ;  the  Breadth  and 
Length  of  the  Street,  and  (it  being  dry 
Weather)  a  Cleannefs  made  by  the  high 

Winds, 
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Winds,  I  was  extremely  pleafed  to  find 
every  Thing  look  fo  unlike  the  Defcrip- 
tions  of  that  Town,  which  had  been 
given  me  by  fome  of  my  Countrymen. 

Being  a  Stranger,  I  was  invited  to 
fup  at  a  Tavern.  The  Cook  was  too 
filthy  an  Objeft  to  be  defcribed,  only 
another  Englijh  Gentleman  whifpered  me 
and  faid,  he  believed,  if  the  Fellow  was 
to  be  thrown  againft  the  Wall,  he  would 
Hick  to  it. 

Twisting  round  and  round  his 
Hand  a  greafy  Towel,  he  flood  waiting 
to  know  what  we  would  have  for  Supper, 
and  mentioned  feveral  Things  himfelf ; 
among  the  reft  a  Duke ,  a  Fool ,  or  a 
Meer-fool.  This  was  near  according  to 

his  Pronounciation  ;  but  he  meant  a  Duck, 

_  • 

a  Fowl,  or  a  Moor-fowl,  or  Grouft. 

W e  fupped  very  plentifully,  and  drank 
good  French  Claret,  and  were  very  merry 
till  the  Clock  ftruck  Ten,  the  Hour 

C  3  when 
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» 

when  every- body  is  at  Liberty,  by  Beat 
of  the  City  Drum,  to  throw  their  Filth 

i 

out  at  the  Windows.  Then  the  Com¬ 
pany  began  to  light  Pieces  of  Paper,  and 
throw  them  upon  the  Table  to  fmoke  the 
Room,  and,  as  I  thought,  to  mix  one 
bad  Smell  with  another. 

Being  in  my  Retreat  to  pafs  through 
a  long  narrow  Wynde  or  Alley,  to  go  to 
my  new  Lodgings,  a  Guide  was  afligned 
me,  who  went  before  me  to  prevent  my 
Diigrace,  crying  out  all  the  Way,  with 
a  loud  Voice,  IJud  your  Haunde.  The 
throwing  up  of  a  Safh,  or  otherwife 
opening  a  Window,  made  me  tremble, 
while  behind  and  before  me,  at  fome  lit¬ 
tle  Diftance,  fell  the  terrible  Shower. 

Well,  I  efcaped  all  the  Danger,  and 
arrived,  not  only  fafe  and  found,  but 
fweet  and  clean,  at  my  new  Quarters ; 
but  when  I  was  in  Bed  I  was  forced  to 
hide  my  Head  between  the  Sheets ;  for 
the  Smell  of  the  Filth,  thrown  out  by 

the 
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the  Neighbours  on  the  Back-tide  of  the 
Houfe,  came  pouring  into  the  Room  to 
fuch  a  Degree,  I  was  almoft  poifoned 
with  the  Stench. 

I  shall  here  add  to  my  Letter,  as  I 
am  making  a  Copy  of  it,  a  few  O'ofer- 
vations. 

When  I  was  I  aft  in  Edinburgh  I  fet 
myfelf  to  confider  of  this  great  Annoy¬ 
ance,  and,  in  Conclufion,  found  it  re- 
medilefs. 

“  The  City,  it  feems,  was  built  upon 
“  that  Rock  for  Protection,  by  the  Cattle, 
“  in  dangerous  Times ;  but  the  Space 
tc  was  too  narrow  to  contain  a  fufficient 
“  Number  of  Inhabitants,  otherwife  than 
“  by  very  high  Buildings,  crouded  clofe 
u  together,  infomuch  that  there  are  hard- 
,c  ly  any  back  Yards. 

t  » 

“  Eight,  Ten,  and  even  Twelve 
Stories  have  each  a  particular  Family, 

C  4  <c  and 
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and  perhaps  a  feparate  Proprietor ;  and 
therefore  any  Thing  fo  expenfive,  as 
a  Conveyanee  down  from  the  upper- 
“  moil  Floor,  could  never  be  agreed  on ; 

or  could  there  be  made,  within  the 
“  BuiWing,  any  Receiver Suitable  to  fuch 
"  Numbers  of  People.  ; 


“  The  r  e  is  indeed,  between  the  City 
“  and  the  Sea,  a  large  flat  Space- of  Land, 
“  with  a  Rivulet  running  through  it, 
“  wBich  would  be  very  commodious  for 
“  a  City  j.  but  great  Part  of  it  has  been 
tc  made  the  Property  of  the  Corporation  j 
and  the  Magilf rates,  for  the  Time  be- 


ing,  will  not  fuffer  any  Houfes  to  be 
“  built  on  it  j  for,  if  they  did,  the  old 
'•  City  would  ;fbon  be  deferted,  which 
“  would  bnipg.  a  '.very  great  Lofs  upon; 
”  home,  ancLtoufRuin  upon  others  of 


jn 


I  uAv^^idjl^u&/vm,uf^  upon  this  un¬ 
cleanly  SuBjedt,  only,  as  you  may  have 
heard*  fome  malicioufly,  or  at  befl  inconfi- 
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derately  fay,  that  this  Evil  proceeds  from 
(what  one  would  think  no  body  could 
believe)  a  Love  of  Naftinefs  and  not  Ne- 
ceflity.  I  fhall  only  add,  as  it  falls  in 
my  Way,  that  the  main  Street  is  cleaned 
by  Scavengers  every  Morning  early,  ex¬ 
cept  Sunday ,  which  therefore  is  the  moft 
uncleanly  Day. 

■w  «•>.  **■  ••*.*-■•****■' 

/.  ^  '  «.  <4  • 

^  j  A  /  :i..  .  ;  „  •  .  -^v.  -  «•  ■**.  •%** 

But  to  return  :  Having  Occafion  the 
next  Morning  after  my  Arrival  to  enquire 
for  a  Perfon  with  whom  I  had  fome 
Concerns,  I  was  amazed  at  the  Length 
and  Gibberifh  of  a  Direction  given  me 
where  to  find  him. 


I  was  told  that  I  mull  go  down  the 

« ,  % 

Street,  and  on  the  North  Side,  over  againft 
fuch  a  Place,  turn  down  fitch  a  Wynde ; 
and,  on  the  Weft  Side  of  the  Wynde,  en¬ 
quire  for  fuch  a  Launde  (or  Building) 
where  the  Gentleman  Jiayd,  at  the  thrid 
Stair ,  that  is,  three  Stories  high, 

*>  •  ys-.X)  ;\ny  as  no  %  ••  '  '• 
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Th  i  s  Direction  in  a  Language  I  hardly 
understood,  and  by  Points  of  the  Compafs 
which  I  then  knew  nothing  of,  as  they 
related  to  the  Town,  put  me  to  a  good 
deal  of  Difficulty. 

At  length  I  found  out  the  Subject  of 
my  Enquiry,  who  was  greatly  diverted 
when  I  told  him  (with  as  much  Humour 
as  I  was  Matter  of)  what  had  been  my 
Perplexity.  Yet  in  my  Narration  I  con¬ 
cealed' the  nauceous  Inconvenience  of  go¬ 
ing  down  the  tteep,  narrow  Wynde ,  and 
attending  to  his  Lodging. 

I  THtN  had  no  Knowledge  of  the 
Cawdys ,  a  very  uttful  Black-Guard,  who 
attend  the  Coffee-Houtts  and  publick 
Places  to  go  of  Errands  ;  and  though  they 
are  Wretches,  that  in  Rags  lye  upon  the 
Stairs,  and  in  the  Streets  at  Night,  yet 
are  they  often  conftderably  trufted,  and, 
as  I  have  been  told,  have  feldom  or  never 
proved  unfaithful. 


These 


These  Boys  know  every  body  in  the 
Town  who  is  of  any  kind  of  Note,  fo  that 
one  of  them  would  have  been  a  ready 
Guide  to  the  Place  I  wanted  to  find  ;  and 
I  afterwards  wondered  that  one  of  them 
was  not  recommended  to  me  by  my  new 

This  Corps  has  a  kind  of  Captain  or 
Magiftrate  prefiding  over  them,  whom 
•  they  call  the  Conftable  of  the  Cawdys , 
and  in  cafe  of  Negled  or  other  Mifde- 
meanor  he  punifhes  the  Delinquents, 
moftly  by  Fines  of  Ale  and  Brandy, 
but  fometimes  corporally. 

They  have  for  the  moft  Part  an  un¬ 
common  Acutenefs,  are  very  ready  at 
proper  Anfwers,  and  execute  fudden  ly  and 
well  whatever  Employment  is  afligned 
them. 

* 

Whether  it  be  true  or  not  I  cannot 
fay,  but  I  have  been  told  by  feveral,  That 

one 
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one  of  the  judges  formerly  abandoned  two 
of  his  Sons  for  a  Time  tq  this  Way  of  Life, 
as  believing  it  would  create  in  them  a* 
Sharpnefs  which  might  be  of  Ufe  to  them 
in  the  future  Courfe  of  their  Lives. 


This  is  all  that  I  knew  of  .Edinburgh 
at  that  Time,  by  Reafon  of  the  Shortnefs 
of  my  Stay  :  The  Day  following,  my 

Affairs  called  me  to  begin  my  Journey  to 

Glajgoiv. 


Glasgow  is,  to  outward  Appearance, 
the  prettieft  and  moffc  uniform  Town  that 
I  ever  faw ;  and  I  believe  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  Britain. 


It  has  a  fpacious  CarriJoury  where 
Hands  the  Crofs ;  and  going  round  it,  you 
have,  by  Turns,  the  View  of  four  Streets, 
that  in  regular  Angles  proceed  from 
thence.  The  Houfes  of  thefe  Streets  are 
faced  with  Afhler  Stone,  they  are  well 
fafhed,  all  of  one  Model,  and  Piazzas 


\ 
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run  through  them  on  either  Side,  which 
give  a  good  Air  to  the  Buildings. 

*  d.  ■  --  -  ■“  '  VJ 


x.>  v  y  y  ,V  *n  - 

TheSe  are  fome  other  handfome 

.<•<  •  y  j  \ ;  --V'  C 

Streets,  but  the  extreme  Parts  of  the  Town 
are  mean  and  difa  greeable  to  the  Eye. 

S  HtJL  -  ->  •  — 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  my 

v  *  7/>V‘  .  <-*j  J£  J 

Way  to  Glafgow ,  that  I  took  Notice  of, 
being  in  Hafte,  but  the  Church  at  Lin¬ 
lithgow ,  a  noble  old  Gothick  Building, 
formerly  a  Cathedral,  now  much  in  Ruins, 
chiefly  from  the  ufual  Rage  that  attends 
Reformation.  .  . 

U  *«>  *  *  *  i  • 

\  ___  -  r  - 
•  ■  it  ‘  ''  "  _  ' 

It  is  really  provoking  to  fee  how  the 
Populace  have  broke  and  defaced  the  Sta¬ 
tues  and  other  Ornaments,  under  the  No¬ 
tion  of  their  being  Relicks  of  Popery. 


y.r 


f y  v,  .  _  'J  d.  «.>  » 


.  As  this  Town  was  our  Baiting-place, 
a  Gentleman  (the  Son  of  a  celebrated 
Scot's  Bifhop).,who  was  with  me,  pro- 
poled,  , .  that  {while  .  Dinner  was  getting 
ready,  .we.ihould  go-,  and .  view  the  in  fide 

of 
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of  the  Structure;  and  as  we  took  Notice 
that  great  Part  of  the  Floor  was  broken  up, 
and  that  the  Pews  were  im  moderate  1  v 
dufty,  the  Precentor ,  or  Clerk,  who  attend¬ 
ed  us,  took  Occafion  to  lay,  he  did  not  ap¬ 
prehend  that  Cleanlinefs  was  elfential  to 
Devotion;  upon  which,  my  Friend  turned 
hadily  upon  him,  and  faid  very  angrily. 

What!  This  Church  was  never  in¬ 
tended  for  your  Jlovenly  Worlhip.  This 
Epithet ,  pronounced  withfo  much  Ardour, 
immediately  after  his  Cenfure  of  the  Pref- 
biterian  Zeal,  was  to  me  fome  Matter  of 
Speculation. 

M  y  Stay  at  Glafgow  was  very  iliort,  as 
it  had  been  at  Edinburgh ,  to  which  lad, 
in  five  Days,  I  returned,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceeed  to  this  Town. 

Upon  confulting  fome  Gentlemen, 
which  of  the  two  Ways  was  molt  eligible 
for  me  to  take,  i.  e.  whether  through  the 
Highlands,  or  by  the  Sea-Coad,  I  found 

they 
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they  were  divided ;  one  giving  a  dreadful 
Account  of  the  Roughnefs  and  Danger  of 
the  Mountains,  another  commending  the 
Shortnefs  of  the  Cut  over  the  Hills.  One 
told  me  it  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  Miles 
by  the  Coaft,  another  that  it  was  but 
ninety  Miles  the  other  Way ;  but  I  deci¬ 
ded  the  Matter  myfelf  upon  the  Strength 
of  the  old  Proverb — That  the  farthejl  Way 
about  is  the  neareji  Way  home :  Not  but 
that  I  fometimes  met  with  Roads  which, 
at  that  Time,  I  thought  pretty  rough,  but 
after  pafiing  through  the  Highlands,  they 
were  alb  fmoothed,  in  my  Imagination, 
into  Bowling-greens. 

As  the  Country  near  the  Coaft  has, 
here  and  there,  little  rifing  Hills  which 
overlook  the  Sea,  and  diicover  Towns  at 
a  confiderable  Diftance,  I  was  well  enough 
diverted  with  various  Profpedts  in  my 
Journey,  and  wanted  nothing  but  Trees, 
Enclofures,  and  fmoother  Roads,  to  make 
it  very  agreeable. 

The 

I  «  » 
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The  Lowlands,  between  the  Sea  and 
the  high  Country,  to  the  Left,  are  gene* 
rally  narrow ;  and  the  rugged,  romantick 
Appearance  of  the  Mountains  was  to  me, 
at  that  Time,  no  bad  Prolpedt  ;  but  lince 
that,  I  have  been  taught  to  think  other- 

wife  by  the  Sufferings  I  have  met  with 
among  them. 

I  had  little  Reafon  to  complain  of  my 
Entertainment  at  the  feveral  Houles  where 
Ifet  up,  becaufe  I  never  wanted  what  was 
proper  for  the  Support  of  Life,  either  for 
mylelf  or  my  Horfes ;  I  mention  them, 
becaufe,  in  a  Journey,  they  are  as  it  were 
a  Part  of  one’s  Self:  The  word;  of  all  was 
the  Cookery. 

One  Thing  I  obferved  of  almolt  all  the 
Towns  that  I  faw  at  a  Didance,  which 
was,  that  they  leemed  to  be  very  large, 
and  made  a  handfome  Appearance  ;  but 
when  I  palled  through  them,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  Meannefs  which  difcovered  the 

Condition 
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Condition  of  the  Inhabitants ;  and  all  the 
Out-Skirts,  which  ferved  to  encreafe  the 
Extent  of  them  at  .a  Diftance,  were 
nothing  but  the  Ruins  of  little  Houfes, 
and  thofe  in  pretty  great  Numbers. 

S 

Of  this  I  afked  the  Reafon,  and  was 
told,  That  v/hen  one  of  thofe  Houfes  was 
grown  old  and  decayed,  they  often  did 
not  repair  it,  but,  taking  out  the  Timber, 
they  let  the  Walls  ftand  as  a  fit  Enclofure 
for  a  Gale-Yard ,  i.  e.  a  little  Garden  for 
Coleworts,  and  that  they  built  anew  upon 
another  Spot.  .By  this  you  may  conclude, 
that  Stone  and  Ground-rents,  in  thofe 
Towns,  are  not  very  valuable.  But  the 
little  Fifhing  Towns  were  generally  dif- 
agreeable  to  pafs,  from  the  ftrong  Smell 
of  the  Haddocks  and  Whitings  that  were 
hung  up  to  dry  on  Lines  along  the  Sides 
of  the  Houfes  from  one  End  of  the  Vil¬ 
lage  to  the  other  :  And  fuch  Numbers  of 
half-naked  Children,  but  frefh  coloured, 
flrong  and  healthy,  I  think  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  In-land  Towns.  Some 

Vol.  I.  D  will 
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will  have  their  Numbers  and  Strength  to 
be  the  Effe&s  of  Shell-fid]. 

I  h  av  e  one  Thing  more  to  obferve  to 
you,  which  is  ;  That  ftill  as  I  went 
Northward,  the  Cattle  and  the  Carts  grew 
lefs  and  lefs.  The  Sheep  likewife  dimi- 
niihed  in  their  Size  by  Degrees  as  I  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  their  W ool  grew  coarfer,  till 
at  Length,  upon  a  tranfient  View,  they 
feemed  to  be  cloathed  with  Hair.  This 
I  think  proceeds  lefs  from  the  Quality  of 
the  Soil  than  the  excefiive  Cold  of  the 
Hills  in  the  Winter  Seafon,  becaufe  the 
Mutton  is  exceedingly  good. 

I 

Thus  I  have  Acquainted  you  how  I 
came  hither,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  now 
be  very  long,  before  I  have  a  greater 
Pleafure  in  telling  you,  by  Word  of 
Mouth,  in  what  Manner  I  got  Home, 
yet  muft  I  foon  return. 


L  E  T  T  E  R 
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A  M  now  about  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  Perform¬ 
ance  of  my  Promife, 
and  fhall  begin  with 
a  Defcription  of  this 
Town,  which,  how¬ 
ever  obfcure  it  may  be  thought  with  you, 
yet  is  of  no  inconfiderable  Account  in  thefe 
remote  Regions.  And  it  is  often  faid  to  . 
be  the  molt  like  to  an  Englijh  Town  of 
any  at  this  End  of  the  Ifland. 

But  I  have  a  further  View  than  barely 
to  make  you  acquainted  with  thefe  Parts 
without  your  having  the  Inconveniencies* 
Fatigue  and  Hazards  of  a  Northern  Jour¬ 
ney  of  five  hundred  Miles  ;  and  that  De- ' 

D  2  fign 
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%n  is  to  Ihew  you,  by  Example,  the 
melancholy  Confequence  of  the  Want  of 
Manufactories  and  foreign  Trade,  and 
molt  efpecially  with  relpeCt  to  the  com¬ 
mon  People,  whom  it  affeCts  even  to  the 
Want  of  NecelTaries ;  not  to  mention  the 
Morals  of  the  next  Degree.  It  is  here, 
indeed,  their  Happinefs,  that  they  do  not 
fo  fenfibly  feel  the  Want  of  thefe  Advan¬ 
tages,  as  they  would  do  if  they  had  known 
the  Lofs  of  them. 

And  notwithftanding  the  natural  Fer¬ 
tility  of  the  South,  I  am,  by  Obfervation, 
taught  to  conclude,  that  without  thofe 
imported  Profits,  which  enable  the  higher 
Orders  of  Men  to  fpare  a  Part  of  their 
Income  to  employ  others  in  ornamental 
and  other  Works  not  abfolutely  necefiaryj 
I  fay,  in  that  Cafe,  the  ordinary  People 
with  you  would  be,  perhaps,  not  quite, 
but  near  as  wretched  as  thefe,  whofe  Cir- 
cumltances  almoffc  continually  excite  in 
me  the  painful  Pafiion  of  Pity,  as  the 
ObjeCls  of  it  are  feldom  out  of  my  Sight. 
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I  shall  not  make  any  Remarks  how 
much  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Rulers  of 
Kingdoms  and  States  (who  are  to  the 
People  what  a  Father  is  to  his  heiplefs 
F amily)  to  watch  over  this  Sourfe  of  hu¬ 
man  Convenience  and  Happinefs,  becaufe 
this  has  been  your  favourite  Topick,  and 
indeed  the  contrary  would  be  in  me  (as 

the  common  Phrale  is)  like  carrying  Coles 
to  Newcajlle. 

If  Wit  were  my  Talent,  or  even  a 
genteel  Ridicule,  which  is  but  a  faint  Re- 
femblance  of  Wit  (if  it  may  be  faid  to  be 
any  Thing  like  it)  I  fay,  if  both  or  either 
of  thefe  were  my  Gift,  you  would  not 
expedt  to  be  entertain’d  that  Way  upon 
this  Account ;  for  you  perfectly  know 
that  Poverty,  Amply  as  fuch,  and  unat¬ 
tended  by  Sloth,  Pride,  and  (let  me  lay) 
other  unfuitable  Vices,  was  never  thought 
by  the  Judicious  to  be  a  proper  Subjedt 
for  Wit  or  Raillery.  But  I  cannot  forbear 
to  obferve,  en  fajjant ,  that  thofe  Pretenders 

D  3  -  to 
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to  wit  that  deal  in  odious  Hyperboles, 
create  Diftafte  to  ingenuous  Minds. 

I  shall  give  you  only  two  Examples 

of  fuch  inliped  Jells — The  firft  was,  in 

defcribing  the  Country  Cabbins  in  the 

North  of  Ireland ,  by  faying  one  might 

put  one’s  Arm  down  the  Chimney  and 

unlatch  the  Door:  This  regarded  all  of 

that  Country  ;  but  the  other  was  perfonal 

to  one  who,  perhaps,  had  carried  his 

Oeconomy  a  little  too  far. 

* 

Sib, — fays  the  Joker  to  me,  who  was 
a  Stranger  to  the  other,  this  Gentleman 
is  a  very  generous  Man — I  made  him  a 
Vifit  the  other  Day,  and  the  Bars  of  his 
Grate  were  the  Wires  of  a  Bird-Cage,  and 
he  threw  on  his  Coals  with  an  Ockamy 
Spoon. 

’Tis  true,  the  laughing  Part  of  the 
Company  were  diverted  with  the  Sarcafm, 
but  it  was  fo  much  at  the  Expence  of  the 

old 
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old  Gentleman,  that  I  thought  he  would 
run  mad  with  Refentment. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  defcribe  the 
Situation  of  this  Town,  as  it  relates  to  the 
Ifland  in  General,  becaufe  a  Map  of  Bri¬ 
tain  will,  at  one  View,  afford  you  a  bet¬ 
ter  Idea  of  it  than  any  Words  I  can  put 
together  for  that  Purpofe ;  I  fhall  there¬ 
fore  content  myfelf  with  faying  only. 
That  the  Murray  Frith  is  navigable  within 
lefs  than  half  a  Mile  of  the  Town,  and 
that  the  reft  of  the  Navigation  to  it  is  fup- 
plyed  by  the  River  Nefs. 

Inverness  is  one  of  the  Royal  Bor- 
roughs  of  Scotland ,  and  jointly  with 
Nairne,  Forrefs ,  and  Channery ,  fends  a 
Member  to  Parliament. 

The  Town  has  a  military  Governor, 
and  the  Corporation  a  Provoft  and  four 
Baillies,  a  kind  of  Magiftrates  little  differ¬ 
ing  from  our  Mayors  and  Aldermen  : 
Befides  whom,  there  is  a  Dean  of  Guild 

D  4  who 
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who  prefides  in  Matters  of  Trade ;  and 
other  Borrough  Officers,  as  in  the  reft  of 
the  Corporate  Towns  of  this  Country. 

I T  is  not  only  the  Head-borrough  or 
County  Town  of  the  Shire  of  Invernefs , 
which  is  of  large  Extent,  but  generally 
efteemed  to  be  the  Capital  of  the  High¬ 
lands;  but  the  Natives  do  not  call  them- 
felves  Highlanders,  not  fo  much  on  Ac¬ 
count  of  their  low  Situation,  as  becaufe 
they  fpeak  Englijh, 

This  Rule  whereby  to  denominate 
themfelves,  they  borrow  fromfthe  Kirk, 
which,  in  all  its  Acts  and  Ordinances,  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  Lowlands  from  the  High¬ 
lands  by  the  Language  generally  fpoken 
by  the  Inhabitants,  whether  the  Parifh  or 
Diftrift  lies  in  the  High  or  Low  Country. 

Yet  although  they  fpeak  Englijh , 
there  are  fcarce  any  who  do  not  under¬ 
hand  the  Irijh  Tongue ;  and  it  is  necef- 
fary  they  fhould  do  fo,  to  carry  on  their 

Dealings 
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Dealings  with  the  neighbouring  Country 
People  ;  for  within  lefs  than  a  Mile  of  the 
Town,  there  are  few  who  fpeak  any 

Englifh  at  all. 

What  I  am  faying  muft  be  under¬ 
wood  only  of  the  ordinary  People,  for  the 
Gentry,  for  the  raoft  Part,  fpeak  our 
Language  in  the  remoteft  Parts  of  Scot¬ 
land, 

You  will  fee,  by  the  inclofed  Plan, 
that  the  Town  principally  con  lifts  of  four 
Streets,  of  which  three  center  at  the  Crofs, 
and  the  other  is  fomething  irregular. 

The  Caftle  ftands  upon  a  little  Weep 
Hill  clofely  adjoining  to  the  Town,  on 
the  South  Side,  built  with  unhewn  Stone : 
It  was  lately  in  Ruins,  but  is  now  com- 
pleatly  repaired  to  ferve  as  a  Part  of  the 
Citadel  Fort  George,  whereof  the  U  ft 
Foundation  Stone  was  laid  in  Summer 
1726,  and  is  to  confift  of  Barracks  for 
fix  Companies,  This  Caftle,  whereof 
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the  Duke  of  Gordon  is  hereditary  Keeper, 
was  formerly  a  Royal  Pa|ace,  Jtre 

Mary,  the  Mother  of  our  Kino-  James 
the  Frrft  reftded,  a,  fuch  Time's 
fte  thought  it  her  I„,ereft  obli  the 

Highlanders  with  her  Prefence  and  Ex- 
pence,  or  that  her  Safety  required  it. 


T  is  of  an  irregular  Figure,  as  you 
may  fee  by  the  two  feveral  Views  of  it 
from  the  Country  which  I  fend  you  in- 
clofed.  You  will  think  it  was  a  very 
fcanty  Palace,  when  I  have  told  you, 
that  before  it  was  repaired,  it  confided  of 
only  fix  Lodging  Rooms,  the  Offices  be¬ 
low,  and  the  Gallery  above  j  which  lad 
being  taken  down,  and  the  Rooms  divi¬ 
ded  each  into  two,  there  are  now  twelve 
Apartments  for  Officers  Lodgings. 

.  Wh  1  l  e  ^11S  Building  was  in  Repair- 
mg,  three  Soldiers,  who  were  employed 
in  digging  up  a  Piece  of  Ground  very 
near  the  Door,  difcovered  a  dead  Body, 
which  was  fuppqfed  to  be  the  Corps  of 

a  Man  j 
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a  Man  ;  I  fay  fuppofed,  becaufe  a  Part 
of  it  was  defaced  before  they  were  aware. 

This  was  believed  to  have  lain  there 
a  great  Number  of  Years,  becaufe  when 
it  was  touched  it  fell  to  Duft.  At  this  un¬ 
expected  Sight,  the  Soldiers  moft  valiantly 
ran  away,  and  the  Accident,  you  will  be¬ 
lieve,  foon  brought  a  good  Number  of 
Spectators  to  the  Place. 

As  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the 
Townfmen,  and  took  Notice  how  ftrange 
it  was  that  a  Body  fhould  be  buried  fo 
near  the  Door  of  the  Houfe ;  ’Troth, 
fays  he,  I  dinno  doubt  but  this  was  ane 
of  Marys  Lovers. 

I  verily  believe  this  Man  had  been 
afterwards  rebuked,  for  this  unguarded 
Expreffion  to  me,  an  Englijhman ,  be¬ 
caufe,  when  I  happened  to  meet  him  in 
the  Street  the  Day  following,  he  offici- 
oully  endeavoured  to  give  his  Words  ano¬ 
ther  Turn,  which  made  the  Impreffion 

J.  had 
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I  had  received,  much  ftronger  than  it  had 
been  before. 

But  this  I  have  obferved  of  many, 
(myfelf  not  excepted)  who,  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  excufe  a  Blunder,  like  a  fpiri- 
ted  Horfe  in  one  of  our  Bogs,  the  more 
he  ftruggles  to  get  out,  the  deeper  he 
plunges  himfelf  in  the  Mire. 

Upon  the  Whole,  this  Hint  at  the 
Policy  of  her  Amours,  from  a  Native  of 
this  Town,  induced  me  to  believe  there 
is  fome  received  Tradition  among  the 
People  concerning  her,  not  much  to  the 
Advantage  of  her  Memory.  I  had  often 
heard  fomething  to  this  Purpofe  in  Lon¬ 
don,  but  could  not  eafily  believe  it ;  and 
rather  thought  it  might  have  arifen  ori¬ 
ginally  fiom  Complailance  to  one,  who, 
if  we  may  believe  fome  Scots  Memoirs * 
was  as  jealous  of  the  Praifes  of  her  Jine 
Perfon,  as  apprehenfive  of  a  much  more 
dangerous  Competition. 
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Before  I  have  done  with  the  Caftle, 
I  muft  acquaint  you  with  an  odd  Acci¬ 
dent  that  had  like  to  have  happened  to  it, 
not  many  Days  after  the  abovementioned 
Difcovery.  And  firft  I  muft  tell  you, 
that  one  End  of  the  Building  extends  to 
the  Edge  of  a  very  fteep  Defcent  to  the 
River,  and  that  Sloap  is  compofed  of  a 
very  loofe  Gravel. 

The  Workmen  had  ignorantly  dug 
away  fome  little  Part  of  the  Foot  of  the 
Declivity,  to  make  a  Paflage  fomething 
wider  between  that  and  the  Water. — This 
was  done  in  the  Evening,  and  pretty  early 
in  the  Night  we  were  alarmed  with  a 
dreadful  Noile  of  running  about,  and  call¬ 
ing  upon  a  great  Number  of  Names,  info- 
much  that  I  concluded  the  Town  was  on 
Fire.  This  brought  me  fuddenly  to  my 
Window,  and  there  I  was  informed,  that 
that  the  Gravel  was  running,  and  follow¬ 
ed 
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ed  by  continual  Succeffions ;  and  that  the 
Cattle  would  be  down  before  Morning. 

However  it  was  prevented  j  for  the 
Town  Mafons  and  Soldiers  foon  run  up 
a  dry  Wall  againft  the  Foot  of  the  Hill ; 
for  Stones  are  every  where  at  Hand  in 
this  Country,  which  furnifhed  them  with 
the  hafty  Means  to  prevent  its  Fall. 

The  Bridge  is  about  eighty  Yards  over, 
and  a  Piece  of  good  Workmanfhip,  con¬ 
ing  of  feven  Arches,  built  with  Stone, 
and  maintained  by  a  Toll  of  a  Bod/e,  or 
the  fixth  Part  of  a  Penny,  for  each  Foot 
Paflenger  with  Goods }  a  Penny  for  a 
loaded  Horfe,  £?c. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  you 
an  In  fiance  of  the  extreme  Indigence  of 
fome  of  the  Country  People,  by  affuring 
you,  I  have  feen  Women  with  heavy 
Loads,  at  a  Diflance  from  the  Bridge, 
(the  Water  being  low)  wade  over  the 
large  Stones,  which  are  made  flippery  by 

the 
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the  Sulphur,  aim  oft  up  to  the  Middle,  at 
the  Hazard  of  their  Lives,  being  de- 
lirous  to  fave,  or  unable  to  pay,  one  tin¬ 
gle  Bodle. 

From  the  Bridge  we  have  often  the 
Diver  lion  to  fee  the  Seals  purfue  the  Sal¬ 
mon  as  they  come  up  the  River :  They 
are  fometimes  within  fifty  Yards  of  us ; 
and  one  of  them  came  fo  near  the  Shore, 
that  a  Salmon  leaped  out  of  the  Wrier 
for  its  Safety,  and  the  Seal,  being  fhot  at, 
dived  j  but  before  any  body  could  come 
near,  the  Fifh  had  thrown  itfelf  back 
again  into  the  River. 

As  this  amphibious  Creature,  though 
familiar  to  us,  may  be  to  you  a  Kind  of 
Curiolity,  perhaps  you  may  expedl  iome 
Defcription  of  it. 

The  Head  at  fome  Di  fiance  refembles 
that  of  a  Dog,  with  his  Ears  cut  clofe ; 
but  when  near,  you  fee  it  has  a  long 
thick  Snout,  a  wide  Mouth,  and  the 

Eyes 
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Eyes  funk  within  the  Head,  and  altoge^ 
ther  it  has  a  mod  horrid  Look,  infoixiuch 
that  if  any  one  were  to  paint  a  Gorgon's 

Heady  I  think  he  could  not  find  a  more 
frightful  Model 


A  s  they  fwim,  the  Head,  which  is  high 
above  Water,  it  continually  moving  from 
Side  to  Side  to  difeover  Danger* 

The  Body  is  horizontally  flattiffi,  and 
covered  with  a  hairy  Skin,  often  finely 
varied  with  Spots,  as  you  may  fee  by 
Tiunks  that  are  made  to  keep  out  wet» 
The  Female  has  Breads  like  a  Woman, 
that  fometimes  appear  above  Water, 
which  makes  lbme  to  think  it  occafioned 
the  Fidtion  of  a  Mermaid,  and,  if  fo,  the 
Mermaid  of  the  i^ncients  mud  have  been 
wondrous  handfome  !  The  Bread:  of  the 
Male  is  likewife  fo  refembling  to  that  of 
a  Man,  that  an  Officer,  feeing  one  of 
them  in  cutting  up,  went  away,  telling 
me,  it  was  fo  like  that  Part  of  a  human 

Body, 
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Body,  he  could  not  Jland  it ,  for  that  was 
his  Exprefllon. 

a 

B  e  n  e  AT  h  the  Skin  is  a  deep  fpongy 
Fat,  fomething  like  that  of  the  Ikinny 
Part  of  a  Leg  of  Mutton  ;  from  this  they 
chiefly  draw  the  Oil. 

The  Fins  or  Feet  are  very  near  the 
Body,  webbed  like  a  Duck,  about  twelve 
Inches  wide,  but  in  Shape  very  much 
like  the  Hand  of  a  Man :  When  they 
Feed  as  they  fwim,  they  ftoop  the  Head 
down  to  the  fore  Foot,  as  I  once  faw 
when  one  of  them  had  a  Piece  of  Sal¬ 
mon  (I  may  fay)  in  its  Hand,  as  I  was 
eroding  Cromarty  Bay. 

W  hen  they  dive,  they  fwim  under 
Water,  I  think  I  may  fay,  a  Quarter  of 
a  Mile  together,  and  they  dart  after  their 
Prey  with  a  furprizing  Velocity,  confi- 
dering  their  Bulk  and  the  Element  they 
divide. 
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T  h  e  Fifhermen  take  them  by  inter¬ 
cepting  them  in  their  Return  to  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  when  they  have  been  fleeping  or 
basking  in  the  Sun  upon  the  Shore,  and 
there  they  knock  them  down  with  their 
Clubs.  They  tell  me,  that,  every  grown 
Seal  is  worth  to  them  about  forty  Shil¬ 
lings  Sterling,  which  arifes  from  the  Skin 
and  the  Oil. 

•When  you  happen  to  be  within 
Musket  Shot  of  them,  they  are  fo  quick 
with  the  Eye,  that,  at  the  Flafh  in  the 
Pan,  they  plunge  fo  fuddenly,  they  are 

under  Water  before  the  Ball  can  reach 
them. 

t  I 

I  have  feen  ten  or  fifteen  of  them, 
young  and  old,  in  an  Arm  of  the  Sea 
among  the  Mountains,  which,  upon  the 
Difcovery  of  our  Boat,  flounced  into  the 
Water  all  at  once,  from  a  little  rocky 
Bland,  near  the  Turn  of  a  Point,  and 

raifed 
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raifed  a  furprizing  Surge  round  about 
them. 

B  u  T  as  to  their  being  dangerous  to  the 
Fifhermen,  in  throwing  Stones  behind 
them  when  they  are  purfued,  it  does 
well  enough  for  the  Volume  of  a  travel¬ 
ling  Author,  who,  if  he  did  not  create 
Wonders,  or  deal  them  from  others, 
might  have  little  to  fay  ;  but  in  their 
fcrambling  Flight  over  a  Beech  of  loofe 
Stones,  it  is  iinpoffible  but  fome  of  them 
muft  be  removed  and  thrown  behind  them; 
and  this,  no  Doubt,  has  given  a  Hint  for 
the  Romance.  Thefe  Writers,  for  the 
better  Sale  of  their  Books,  depend  on  the 
Reader’s  Love  of  Admiration ,  the  great 
Affiftant  to  Credulity. 

But,  in  particular;  that  thofe  Ani¬ 
mals,  with  their  fhort  Fins  or  Feet,  can 
Wound  at  a  Diftance,  muft  certainly  be 
concluded  from  this  falfe  Principle ,  viz. 
That  a  Stone  may  be  fent  from  a  Sling  of 

E  2  four 
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four  Inches  long,  with  equal  Force,  to 
another  of  as  many  Feet. 

Before  I  leave  the  Bridge,  I  /hall 
fake  Notice  of  one  Thing  more,  which 
:s  commonly  to  be  feen  by  the  Sides  of 

(and  not  only  here,  but  b  £ 
tne  Parts  of  Scotland  where  I  have  been) 
that  is,  Women  with  their  Coats  tucked 
up  /lamping,  in  Tubs,  upon  Linnen  by 
Way  of  Wafldng  •  and  this  not  only  in 
Summer,  but  in  the  hardeft  frofty  Wea¬ 
ther,  when  their  Legs  and  Feet  are  almoft 
Jitterally  as  red  as  Blood  with  the  Cold ; 
and  often  two .  of  thefe  Wenches  /lamp 
m  one  Tub,  fupporting  themfelves  by 

their  Arms  thrown  over  each  other’s 
Shoulders* 

B  U  T  what  teems  to  me  yet  Granger 

iS>  as  *  fave  been  allured  by  an  Endifh 
Gentlewoman,  that  they  have  'JA 

with  her  to  have  the  Liberty  of  wa/hing 
at  the  Rivci  ;  and,  as  People  pafs  by, 
they  divert  themfelves  by  talking  very 


.  .  ;  •  '  - 
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freely  to  them,  like  our  Codders,  and 
other  Women,  employed  in  the  Fields 
and  Gardens  about  London. 

What  I  have  faid  above,  relating  to 
their  wa/hing  at  the  River  in  a  hard  Froft, 
may  require  an  Explanation,  viz.  the  Ri¬ 
ver  Nefs,  like  the  Lake  from  whence  it 
comes,  never  freezes  from  the  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Sulphur  with  which  it  is  impreg¬ 
nated  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  diflolve 
the  Hides,  con  traded  from  other  Wa¬ 
ters,  at  the  Horfes  Heels,  in  a  very  fhort 
Space  of  Time. 

From  the  Talbooth,  or  County  Goal 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Murderers  and 
other  notorious  Villains,  that  have  been 
committed  fince  I  have  been  here,  have 
made  their  Efcape  ;  and  I  think  this  has 
mamfeftly  proceeded  from  the  Further¬ 
ance  or  Connivance  of  the  Keepers,  or  ra¬ 
ther  their  Keepers. 

Es 
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When  this  Evil  has  been  complained 
of,  the  Excufe  was,  the  Prifon  is  a  weak 
old  Building,  and  the  Town  is  not  in 
Condition  to  keep  it  in  Repair :  But,  for 
my  own  Part,  I  cannot  help  concluding, 
from  many  Circumftances,  that  the  greatefl 
Part  of  thefe  Efcapes  have  been  the  Con- 
fequence,  either  of  Clan-Intereft  or  Clan- 
ilh  Terror.  As  for  Example;  if  one 
of  the  Magiftrates  were  a  Cameron  (for 
the  Purpofe)  the  Criminal  ( Cameron )  mull 
not  fuffer,  if  the  Clan  be  delirous  he 
fhould  be  faved.  In  fhort,  they  have  fe- 

4  J 

\ 

veral  other  Tyes  or  Attachments  one  to 
another,  which  Occalion  (like  Money  in 
the  South)  this  Partiality. 

When  any  Ship  in  thefe  Parts  is 
bound  for  the  Weft  Indies ,  to  be  fure  a 
neighbouring  Chief,  of  whom  none  dares 
openly  to  complain,  has  feveral  Thieves 
to  fend  Prifoners  to  Town. 


It 
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It  has  been  whifpered,  their  Crimes 
were  only  asking  their  Dues,  and  fuch- 
like  Offences ;  and,  I  have  been  well  af- 
fared,  they  have  been  threatned  with 
hanging,  or  at  leaft  perpetual  Imprifon- 
ment,  to  intimidate  and  force  them  to 
fign  a  Contract,  for  their  Banifhment, 
which  they  feldom  refufed  to  do,  as 
knowing  there  would  be  no  Want  of 
Witneffes  againft  them,  however  inno¬ 
cent  they  were  ;  and  then  they  were  put 
on  board  the  Ship,  the  Maher  paying  fo 
much  a  Head  for  them. 

Thus  two  Purpofes  were  ferved  at 
once,  viz.  the  getting  rid  of  troublefome 
Fellows,  and  making  Money  of  them  at 
the  fame  Time  :  But  thefe  poor  Wretches 
never  efcaped  out  of  Prifon. 

All  this.  I  am  apt  to  believe,  becaule 
I  met  with  an  Example,  at  his  own 
Houfe,  which  leaves  me  no  Room  to 
doubt  of  it. 

E4  As 
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As  this  Chief  was  walking,  alone,  in 
his  Garden,  with  his  Dirk  and  Piftol  by 
his  Side,  and  a  Gun  in  his  Hand,  (as  if 
he  feared  to  be  aflaffinated)  and,  as  I  was 
reading  in  his  Parlour,  there  came  to  me 
by  Stealth,  (as  I  foon  perceived)  a  young 
Fellow,  who  accofted  me  with  fuch  an 
Accent,  as  made  me  conclude  he  was  a 
Native  of  Mtddlefex  j  and  every  now  and 
then  he  turned  about,  as  if  he  feared  to 
be  obferved  by  any  of  the  Family. 

H  e  told  me,  that  when  his  Mafter  was 
in  London ,  he  had  made  him  Promifes  of 
great  Advantage,  if  he  would  ferve  him 
as  his  Gentleman ;  but  though  he  had 
been  there  two  Years,  he  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  either  his  Wages  or  Difcharge. 

And,  fays  he,  when  I  ask  for  either 
of  them,  he  tells  me  I  know  I  have  rob¬ 
bed  him,  and  nothing  is  more  ealy  for 
him  than  to  find,  among  thefe  High¬ 
landers,  abundant  Evidence  againft  me 

(innocent 
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(innocent  as  I  am;)  and  then  my  Fate 
mu  ft  be  a  perpetual  Gaol  or  Tranfporta- 
tion :  And  there  is  no  Means  for  me  to 
make  my  Efcape,  being  here  in  the  Midft 
of  his  Clan,  and  never  differed  to  go  far 
from  Home. 

i  '*  *  '  ' 

i 

You  will  believe  I  was  much  affedled 
with  the  melancholy  Circumftance  of  the 
poor  young  Man  ;  but  told  him,  that  my 
fpeaking  for  him  would  difcover  his  Com¬ 
plaint  to  me,  which  might  enrage  his 
Mafter;  and,  in  that  Cafe,  I  did  not 
know  what  might  be  the  Confequence  to 
.  him. 

Then,  with  a  forrowful  Look,  he 
left  me,  and  (as  it  happened)  in  very 
good  Time. 


This  Chief  does  not  think  theprefent 
abjeff  Difpofition  of  his  Clan  towards  him 
to  be  fufficient;  but  entertains  that  ty¬ 
rannical  and  deteftable  Maxim, — That  to 
render  them  poor,  will  double  the  Tye 

of 
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of  their  Obedience  ;  and  accordingly  he 

makes  Ufe  of  all  oppreflive  Means  to  that 
End. 

To  prevent  any  Diminution  of  the 
Number  of  thofe  who  do  not  offend  him, 
he  difuades  from  their  Purpofe  all  fuch 
as  fhew  an  Inclination  to  Traffick,  or  to 
put  their  Children  out  to  Trades,  as 
knowing  they  would,  by  fuch  an  Aliena¬ 
tion,  fhake  oft  at  leaft  good  Part  of  their 
flavifh  Attachment  to  him  and  his  Family. 
This  he  does  (when  down-right  Authority 
fails)  by  telling  them  how  their  Anceftors 
chofe  to  live  fparingly,  and  be  accounted 
a  Martial  People,  rather  than  fubmit 
themfelves  to  low  and  mercenary  Em¬ 
ployments  like  the  Lowlanders,  whom 
their  Forefathers  always  defpifed  for  the 
Want  of  that  Warlike  Temper  which 
they  (his  Vaftals)  ftill  retain’d,  &c. 

I  S  h  a  l  l  fay  no  more  of  this  Chief  at 
prefent,  becaufe  I  may  have  Occafion  to 
fpeak  of  him  again  when  I  come  to  that 

Part 
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Part  which  is  properly  called  Highlands  5 
but  I  cannot  fo  eafily  difmifs  his  Maxim, 
without  feme  little  Animadverfion  upon 

it. 

It  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  fuita- 
ble  to  Clanifh  Power  j  but,  in  general, 
it  feems  quite  contrary  to  Realon,  Juftice 
and  Nature,  that  any  one  Perfon,  from  the 
meer  Accident  of  his  Birth,  ihould  have 
the  Prerogative  to  opprefs  a  whole  Com¬ 
munity,  for  the  Gratification  of  his  own 
felfifh  Views  and  Inclinations:  And  I 
cannot  but  think,  the  concerted  Poverty 
of  a  People,  is,  of  all  Oppreflions,  the 
fh-ongeft  Inftigation  to  Sedition,  Rebel¬ 
lion,  and  Plunder. 

The  Town-Hall  is  a  plain  Building 
of  Rubble,  and  there  is  one  Room  in  it 
where  the  Magiftrates  meet  upon  the 
Town  Bufinefs,  which  would  be  tolerably 
handfome,  but  the  Walls  are  rough,  not 
white- walhed,  or  fo  much  as  plaiftered, 
and  no  F urniture  in  it  but  a  T able,  fome 
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bad  Ghai's,  and  altogether  immoderately 


Th  e  Market-Crofs  is  the  Exchange  of 
the  Merchants  and  other  Men  ofBufinefs. 

*  r 

' There  they  fond  in  the  Middle  of 
the  dirty  Street,  and  are  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  in  their  Negociations  by  Horfes 
and  Carts  which  often  feparate  them  one 
from  another  in  the  Midft  of  their  Bargains 
or  other  Affairs :  Bn,  this  is  nothing  e*- 
traordmary  in  Scotland,  for  it  is  the  fame 

tn  other  Towns,  and  even  at  the  Crofs  of 
hjdmburgh • 


Over  again  ft  the  Crofs  is  die  CofFee- 
Houfe.  A  Gentleman  who  loves  Compa¬ 
ny  and  Play,  keeps  it  for  his  Diverfion, 
for.fo  I  am  told  by  the  People  of  the 
own  j  but  he  has  condefcended  to  com- 
Plain  .0  me  „f  the  Me  he  gets  by  l” 

Countrymen. 
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As  to  a  Defcription  of  the  Coffee 
Room,  the  F urniture  and  Utenfils,  I  muft 
be  excufed  in  that  particular,  for  it  would 
not  be  a  very  decent  ones  hut  I  fhall 
venture  to  tell  you  in  general,  that  the 
Room  appears  as  if  it  had  never  been 
cleaned  fince  the  Building  of  the  Houfe  j 
and,  in  Froft  and  Snow,  you  might  cover 
the  Peat-Fire  with  your  Hands. 

•  t  ?*  f  f* 

Near  the  extreme  Part  of  the  Town, 
toward  the  North,  there  are  two  Churches, 
one  for  the  Englijh ,  and  the  other  for  the 
Irijh  Tongue,  both  out  of  Repair,  and 
much  as  clean  as  the  other  Churches  I 
have  feen. 

i 

This  puts  me  in  Mind  of  a  Story  I 
was  told  by  an  Englifh  Lady,  Wife  of  a 
certain  Lieutenant  Colonel,  who  dwelt 
near  a  Church  in  the  Low-Country  on 
your  Side  Edinburgh.  At  firft  coming 
to  the  Place,  fhe  received  a  Vifitfrom  the 

Minifter’s 
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Mmifter’s  Wife,  who,  after  fome  time 
fpent  in  ordinary  Difcourfe,  invited  her 
to  come  to  Kirk  the  Sunday  following. 
To  this  the  Lady  agreed,  and  kept  her 
Word,  which  produced  a  fecond  Vilit ; 
and  the  Minifter’s  Wife  then  afking  her 
how  fhe  liked  their  Way  of  Worfhip,  { lie 
anfwered — very  well,  but  Hie  had  found 
two  great  Inconveniencies  there,  viz. 
That  flie  had  dirtied  her  Cloaths,  and 
had  been  peftered  with  a  great  Number 
of  Fleas.  Now,  fays  the  Lady,  if  your 
Hulband  will  give  me  Leave  to  line  the 
Pew,  and  will  let  my  Servant  clean  it 
againft  every  Sunday ,  I  iliall  go  conftantly 
to  Church. 

Line  the  Pew  !  fays  the  Minilter’s 
Wife;  Troth  Madam,  I  cannot  promife 
for  that,  for  my  Huiband  will  think  it 
Rank  Papery. 

A  little  beyond  the  Churches,  is 
the  Church- Yard,  where,  as  is  ufual  in 
Scotland \  the  Monuments  are  placed 

againli 
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againft  the  Wall  that  enclofes  it,  becaufe, 
to  admit  them  into  the  Church,  they 
would  be  an  intolerable  Ornament.  The 
Infcriptions,  I  think,  are  much  upon  a  Par 
with  thofe  of  our  Country  Church-Yards, 
but  the  Monuments  are  fome  of  them  very 
handfome  and  coftly.  I  cannot  fay  much 
as  to  the  Tafte,  but  they  have  a  good  deal 
of  Ornament  about  them. 

Even  the  belt  Sort  of  Street  Houfes, 
in  all  the  great  Towns  of  the  Low- 
Country,  are,  for  the  moft  Part,  contrived 
after  one  Manner,  with  a  Stair  Cafe  with- 

t 

out  Side,  either  round  or  fquare,  which 
leads  to  each  Floor,  as  I  mentioned  in  my 
laft  Letter. 

B  y  the  Way,  they  call  a  Floor  a  Houfe  > 
the  Whole  Building  is  called  a  Land ;  an 
Alley,  as  I  laid  before,  is  a  JVynde  j  a 
little  Court  or  a  turn-again  Alley,  is  a 
Clofs,  a  round  Stair  Cafe,  a  'turnpike  j  and 
a  Square  one  goes  by  the  Name  of  a  Skale 
Stair.  In  this  Town  the  Houfes  are  fo 

differently 
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diffeiently  modelled,  they  cannot  be 
brought  under  any  general  Defcription, 
but  commonly  the  back  Part,  or  one  End, 
is  turned  toward  the  Street,  and  you  pals 
by  it  through  a  Ihort  Alley  into  a  little 
Coui  t-1  ard,  to  afcend  by  Stairs  above  the 
firft  Story.  This  lowed:  Stage  of  the 
Building  has  a  Door  toward  the  Street,  and 
ferves  for  a  Shop  or  a  Ware-houfe,  but 
has  no  Communication  with  the  red. 

The  Houfes  are,  for  the  mod  Part, 
low,  becaufe  of  the  violent  Flurries  of 
Wind  which  often  pour  upon  the  Town 
from  the  Openings  of  the  adjacent  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  are  built  with  Rubble  Stone, 
as  are  all  the  Houfes  in  every  other  Town 
of  Scotland ,  that  I  have  feen  ;  except 
Edinburgh ,  Glajgow,  Perth ,  Sterling ,  and 
Aberdeen  ;  where  fome  of  them  are  faced 
with  Alhler-Stone ;  but  the  four  Streets 
of  Glafgow ,  as  I  have  faid  before,  are  fo 
from  one  End  to  the  other. 


The 
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The  Rubble-Wails  of  thefe  Houfes 
are  compofed  of  Stones  of  different  Shapes 
and  Sizes,  and  many  of  them  being  Peb¬ 
bles,  are  almoft  round,  which,  in  laying 
them,  leave  large  Gaps,  and  on  the  Out¬ 
ride  they  fill  up  thofe  Interftices  by  driving 
in  flat  Stones  of  a  fmall  Size ;  and,  in  the 
End,  face  the  Work  all  over  with  Mortar 
thrown  againft  it  with  a  Trowel,  wnich 
they  call  Harhng. 

This  rough  Calling  is  apt  to  be  da¬ 
maged  by  the  Weather,  and  mull  be 
fometimes  renewed,  otherwife  fome  of  the 
Stones  will  drop  out. 

It  is  true  this  is  not  much  uniike  the 
Way  of  Building  in  fome  remote  Parts  of 
England ,  only  there,  the  Stones  are  fquarer, 
and  more  nearly  proportioned  one  to 
another  :  But  I  have  been  thus  particular, 
becaufe  I  have  often  heard  it  faid  by  fome 
of  the  Scots  in  London ,  before  I  knew  any 
thing  of  Scotland,  that  the  Houfes  were  all 
Vox..  I.  F  built 
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built  with  Stone,  as  deipifing  our  Bricks, 
and  concealing  the  Manner  and  Appear¬ 
ance  of  their  Buildings. 

This  gave  me  a  falfe  Idea  of  Magnifi¬ 
cence,  both  as  to  Beauty  and  Expence, 
by  comparing  them  in  my  Thoughts  with 
our  Stone  Buildings  in  the  South,  which 

are  coftly,  Icatce,  and  agreeable  to  the 
Eye. 

J 

The  Chafms  in  the  Infide  and  Middle 
of  thefe  Walls,  and  the  difproportionate 
Quantity  of  Mortar,  by  Comparifon,  with 
the  Stone,  render  them  Receptacles  for 
prodigious  Numbers  of  Rats,  which 
fcratch  their  Way  from  the  Infide  of  the 
Houfe  half  through  the  Wall,  where  they 
burrow  and  breed  fecurely,  and  by  that 
Means  abound  every  where  in  the  fmall 
Scots  Towns,  efpecially  near  the  Sea.  But 
among  the  inner  Parts  of  the  Mountains, 
I  never  faw  or  heard  of  any  fuch  thing 
except  upon  Recollection  in  a  Part  called 
Coulnakyle  in  Strath-fpey ,  to  which  Place 

I  have 
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I  have  been  told  they  were  brought  in  the 
Year  1723,  from  a  Ship,  among  fome 
London  Goods. 

Trey  were  then  thought  by  the  In¬ 
habitants  to  be  a  fure  Prefage  of  good 
Luck,  and  fo  indeed  they  were,  for  much 
Money  followed  :  But  when  thofe  Works 
are  at  an  End,  I  believe  Famine,  or  another 
Tranfportation,  muft  be  the  Fate  of  the 
Vermin. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that 
when  the  Rats  have  been  increafed  to  a 
great  Degree  in  fome  fmall  Villages,  and 
could  hardly  fubfift,  they  have  crept  into 
the  little  Horfes  Manes  and  Tails  (which 
are  always  tangled  and  matted,  being  never 
combed)  in  order  to  be  tranfported  to 
other  Places,  as  it  were,  to  plant  new 
Colonies,  or  to  find  frefh  Quarters  lefs 
burdened  with  Numbers.  And  I  was 
lately  told  by  a  Countryman,  that  lives 
about  two  Miles  off,  who  brought  me  a 
Bundle  of  Straw,  that  having  flept  in  a 

F  2  Stable 
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Stable  here,  he  carried  Home  one  of  them 
in  his  Plaid.  But  fuch  Numbers  of  them 
are  feen  by  the  Morning  Twilight  in  the 
Streets,  for  Water,  after  dry  Weather  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  Shower  of  Rain,  as  is  incre¬ 
dible  :  And  (what  at  firft  feemed  ftrange 
to  me)  among  them  feveral  Weefels. 
You  will  certainly  fay  I  was  diftreffed  for 
want  of  Matter,  when  I  dwelt  fo  long  upon 
Rats,  but  they  are  an  intolerable  Nufance. 

The  Houfes  of  this  Town  were  neither 
fafhed  or  flated  before  the  Union,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  feveral  old  People, 
and  to  this  Day  the  Cielings  are  rarely 
plaiftered,  nothing  but  the  fingle  Boards 
ferve  for  Floor  and  Cieling,  and  the  Par¬ 
titions  being  often  compofed  of  upright 
Boards  only,  they  are  fometimes  fhrunk, 
and  any  Body  may  not  only  hear,  but  fee 
what  pafles  in  the  Room  adjoining. 

When  firft  I  came  to  this  Country  I 
obferved,  in  the  Floors  of  feveral  Houfes, 
a  good  Number  of  Circles  of  about  an 

Inch 
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Inch  Diameter,  and,  likewife,  fome  round 
Holes  of  the  fame  Size,  the  Meaning  of 
which  I  did  not  then  underhand;  but 
not  long  after,  I  difcovered  the  Caufe 
of  thofe  inconvenient  Apertures. 

These,  in  great  Meafure,  lay  the  Fa¬ 
mily  below  open  to  thofe  that  are  above, 
who,  on  their  Part,  are  incommoded 
with  the  V oices  of  the  others. 

The  Boards,  when  taken  from  the 
Saw-Mill,  are  bored  at  a  good  Diftance 
from  one  End  of  them,  for  the  Conve- 
niency  of  their  Way  of  Carriage. 

They  put  a  Cord,  (or  a  Woodie  as, 
they  call  it)  through  the  Holes  of  feveral 
of  them,  to  keep  them  flat  to  the  Horfes 
Sides,  and  the  Corners  of  the  other  End 
drag  upon  the  Ground  ;  but  before  thefe 
Boards  are  laid  in  the  Floor,  the  Holes 
are  fill’d  up  with  Plugs,  which  they  cut 
away,  even  with  the  Surface  on  each 

F  3  Side 
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Side,  and  when  thefe  Stop-gaps  dirink, 

they  di  op  out  and  are  feldom  fupplied. 

\ 

Those  Houfes  that  are  not  fafhed, 
have  two  Shutters  that  turn  upon  Hinges 
for  the  lower  Half  of  the  Window,  and 
only  the  upper  Part  is  glazed,  fo  that 
there  is  no  feeing  any  thing  in  the  Street, 

in  bad  Weather,  without  great  Inconve¬ 
nience. 

\ 

Asking  the  Reafon  of  this,  I  was 
told,  that  tneie  People  flill  continue  thofe 
Shutters  as  an  old  Cuftom  which  was 
at  firft  occafioned  by  Danger ;  for  that 
formerly  in  their  Clan- Quarrels,  feveral 
nad  been  ihot  from  the  oppoiite  Side  of 
the  Way,  when  they  were  in  their  Cham- 
beis,  and  by  thele  Shutters  they  were 
concealed  and  in  Safety ;  but  I  believe 
toe  ti  ue  Reafon  is,  the  laving  the  Expence 
of  Glafs,  for  it  is  the  fame  in  the  Out- 
parts  of  all  the  Towns  and  Cities  in  the 

Low-Country. 
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I T  H  O  U  T  any 
Preface,  I  fhall  make 
this  Letter  a  Continu¬ 
ation  of  the  Difcriptions 
I  am  entered  into ;  but? 
at  the  fame  Time,  am 
not  without  Fears,  that  my  former  was  ra¬ 
ther  dry  and  tedious  to  you,  than  informing 
and  diverting  ;  and  this  I  apprehend  the 
more,  becaufe  good  Part  of  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  myfelf. 


What  I  have  hitherto  faid,  with 
Refpect  to  the  Buildings  of  this  Town, 
relates  only  to  the  principal  Part  of  the 
Streets;  the  midling  Sort  of  Houfes,  as 

F  4  m 
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ln  °thcr  Towns>  are  very  low,  and  have 
generally  a  dole  wooden  Stair-Cafe  be- 
iore  the  Front.  By  one  End  of  this  you 
afcend,  and  in  it  above  are  final  1  round  or 
oval  Holes,  juft  big  enough  for  the  Head 
to  go  through  5  and  in  Summer,  or  when 
any  Thing  extraordinary  happens  in  the 
Street  to  excite  the  Curiofity  of  the  In¬ 
habitants,  they  look  like  fo  many  People 
with  their  Heads  in  the  Pillory.  ' 

B  u  r  the  extreme  Parts  of  the  Town 
are  made  up  of  moft  miferably  low  dirty 
Hovels,  faced  and  covered  with  Turf 
with  a  bottomlefs  Tub  or  Ba/ket  in  the’ 
Roof  for  a  Chimney. 

The  Pavement  here  is  very  good,  but, 
as  in  other  fmall  Towns,  where  the 
Streets  are  narrow,  it  is  fo  much  rounded, 
that  when  it  is  dry  it  is  dangerous  to  ride, 
infomuch  that  Plorfes,  which  are  Ihod’ 
are  often  falling  •  and  when  it  is  dirty, 
and  beginning  to  dry,  it  is  flippery  to  the 

Feet, 
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Feet,  for,  in  Scotland ,  you  walk  generally  .. 
in  the  Middle  of  the  Streets. 

I  asked  the  Magiftrates  one  Day, 
when  the  Dirt  was  almoft  above  one’s 
Shoes,  why  they  differed  the  Town  to  be 
fo  exceffively  dirty,  and  did  not  employ 
People  to  cleanfe  the  Streets  ?  The  An- 
fwer  was,  It  will  not  be  long  before  we 

have  a  Shower. 

But  as  to  the  Slipperinefs,  we  have 
many  principal  Towns  in  England  paved 
with  fmall  Pebbles,  that,  going  down 
Hill,  or  along  a  Sloap,  are  not  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous  to  ride,  efpecially  in  dry  Weather. 

Some  of  the  Houfes  are  marked  on 
the  Outfide  with  the  firft  Letters  of  the 
Owner’s  Name,  and  that  of  his  Wife  ii 
he  be  a  married  Man.  This  is,  for  the 
moft  Part,  over  the  uppermoft  Window ; 
as  for  Example  CM.  MM.  Charles  Mac- 
lean ,  Margaret  Mackenzie ;  for  the  Wo¬ 
man  writes  her  Maiden  Name  after  Mar¬ 
riage  i 
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nage ;  and  fuppofing  her  to  be  a  Widow, 
tnat  lias  had  feveral  Husbands,  if  die  does 
not  chufe  to  continue  the  Ufe  of  her 
Maiden  Name,  die  may  take  the  Name 
of  either  of  her  deceafed  Husbands  as  die 
thinks  fit.  This  you  may  be  fure  has 
been  the  Caufe  of  many  a  Joke  among 
our  Countrymen,  in  fuppofmg  fomething 
extraordinary  in  that  Man  above  the  red" 
whofe  Name,  after  all,  fhe  chofe  to  bear! 

Within  Doors,  upon  the  Chimney- 
Piece  of  one  of  the  Rooms,  in  feme 
Houfes,  there  are  likewife  initial  Letters 
of  the  Proprietor’s  Name,  with  a  Scrap 
of  their  Poetry,  of  which  I  /hall  give 
you  only  two  Inftances. 

O  n  e  of  them  is  as  follows : 

1 6  WMB  As  with  the  Fire,  EMP  94 
So  with  thy  God  do  dand  j 
Keep  not  far  off, 

Nor  come  thou  too  near  Hand. 

nr1 

The 


x  v... 
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The  other  is  : 


1 6  Chrift  is  my  Life  and  Rent, 
His  Promife  is  my  Evident. 

LS 


The  Word  Evident  alludes  to  the 
Owner's  Title  to  the  Houfe,  the  fame 
fignifying,  in  Scotland,  a  ‘Title-Deed. 

I  had  forgot  to  mention  an  Infcrip- 
tion  upon  the  Out-fide  of  one  of  thofe 

Houfes,  viz. 

Our  Building  is  not  here,  but  we 
Hope  for  ane  better  in  Chrift. 


I  was  faying,  in  my  laft  Letter,  that 
here  the  Ground  Floors  are  called  Ware- 
houfes they  are  fo,  but  they  would  feem. 
very  odd  to  you  under  that  Denomina¬ 
tion. 

9 
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I  here  IS  indeed  a  Shop  up  a  Pair  of 
Stairs,  which  is  kept  by  three  or  four 
Merchants  in  Partnerfhip,  and  that  is 
pretty  well  ftored  with  various  Sorts  of 
Imail  Goods  and  Wares,  moftly  from 
London.  This  Shop  is  called,  by  Way 
of  Eminence,  The  IVare-houfe  •  here  (for 
the  Purpofe)  a  Hat,  which  with  you 
would  cod:  thirteen  or  fourteen  Shillings 
goes  by  the  edabliihed  Name  of  a  Guinea 

Hat,  and  other  Things  are  much  in  the 
fame  Proportion, 

Iremember  to  have  read  in  one  of 
the  Tatlers  or  Spectators,  a  Piece  of  PJ- 
dicule  upon  the  French  Vanity,  where  it 
is  faid,  that  a  Barber  writes  upon  his 
Sign,  Magazin  de  Peruques  ■,  and  a  Cobler 
upon  an  old  Boot,  La  Botte  Roy  ale,  &c. 
But  I  am  lorry  to  fay,  that,  of  late,  fome- 
thing  of  this  Kind  has  crept  into  our 
proud  Metropolis ;  for  here  and  there  you 
may  now  fee  an  ordinary  Shop  dubbed 

with 
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with  the  important  Title  of  a  Ware-houfe  : 
This  I  think  is  no  good  Prefage. 

B  u  t  to  return  to  the  general  Run  of 
Ware-houfes  in  this  Town  :  It  is  true 
fome  of  them  contain  Hogfheads  of 
French  Wines,  Pieces  of  Brandy,  and> 
other  Goods  that  will  not  be  fpoiled  by 
Dampnefs ;  but  the  Cargo  of  othei  s,  that 
1  have  happened  to  fee  open,  have  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  of  empty  Casks  and  Bottles, 
Hoops,  Chalk,  (which  laft  is  not  to  be 
found  in  this  Country)  and  other  Mer¬ 
chandize  of  like  Value.  On  this  Side 
the  Tweed  many  Things  are  aggrandized 
in  Imitation  of  their  ancient  Allies  (as 
they  call  them)  the  French. 

A  pedling  Shop-keeper,  that  fells 
a  Pennyworth  of  Thread,  is  a  Merchant ; 
the  Perfon,  who  is  fent  for  that  Thread, 
has  received  a  Commijjion ,  and,  bringing 
it  to  the  Sender,  is  making  Report :  A 
Bill  to  let  you  know  there  is  a  Angle 
Room  to  be  lett,  is  called  a  Placard ;  the 

Doors 
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Doors  are  Ports-,  an  enclofed  Field  of 
two  Acres  is  a  Park  ■  and  tire  Wife  of  a 
Laird  of  fifteen  pounds  a  Year  is  a  Lady, 
and  treated  with- y0Ur  Ladyjhip .  ^  * 

I  am  not  unaware  it  may  be  objected, 
with  refpect  to  the  Word  Merchant,  that 
in  France  it  fignifies  no  more  than  a  Shop- 
keeper,  or  other  final!  Dealer,  and  that 
the  Exporter  and  Importer  is  called  un 
Negociant  ■  and  it  may  be  faid  by  thefe 
People,  they  ufe  the  W ©rd  in  the  fame 
Seme  ;  but  if  that  were  granted,  would  it 
not  be  more  proper,  in  Correfpondence, 
to  make  ufe  of  W ords  luited  to  the  Accep¬ 
tation  of  the  Country  correfponded  to  ? 

A  Friend  of  mine  told  me,  when  I 
was  laft  in  London,  that  he  had  received, 
fome  Time  before,  a  Bill  of  Exchange 

from  this  Country,  dire&cd  to _ _ 

Mei  chant  in  London.  You  know  it  is 
deemed  a  kind  of  Affront  among  real 
Mei  chants,  to  be  too  particularly  pointed 
out  in  a  Direction,  as  fuppofing  them  not 

well 
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well  known,  no  not  even  at  the  Royal 
Exchange  and  Poll;  Office :  But  as  I  was 
faying,  this  Scot’s  Merchant,  was  fought 
after  for  feveral  Days  upon  Change,  and 
the  Scots  Walk  in  particular,  but  Nobody 
knew  any  Thing  of  him,  till  at  length, 
by  meer  Accident,  he  was  found  to  lodge 
up  two  Pair  of  Stairs,  at  a  little  Houfe 
over  againft  London  Wall . 

W ould  It  not  have  been  more  reafon- 
,ahle  to  have  given  upon  the  Bill  a  full 
Direction  to  his  Place  of  Abode  (and 
called  him  Ef quire  if  his  Correfpondent 
pleafed)  than  to  fend  People  in  this  Man¬ 
ner  upon  a  Wild-Goofe-Chace. 

I  will  not  fuppofe,  one  Part  of  the 

Defign  in  it  to  be  the  gaining  of  Time 

before  the  Merchant  could  be  found  out  5 

but  there  are  evidently  two  other  Realons 

* 

for  fuch  blind  Directions,  viz.  They 
ferve  to  give  Weight  to  their  Bills  at 
Home,  and,  as  they  think,  an  Air  of 
Importance  to  their  Correfpondence  and 

Countrymen 
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vmcn  in  London,  but,  in  Reality, 
all  this  ferves  but  to  render  the  Drawer 
and  Accepter  ridiculous  in  the  End. 

I  A  m  told  once  a  Week  that  the  Gen- 
tle- woman  that  wafhes  my  Linnen  is  be- 
low,  and  frequently  hear  fomething  or 
other  of  a  Gentleman  that  keeps  a  Change 
not  far  from  hence.  They  call  an  Ale- 
houfe  a  Change,  and  think  a  Man  of  a 
good  Family  fuffers  no  Diminution  of  his 
Gentility  to  keep  it,  though  his  Houfe  and 
Sale  are  too  inconfiderable  to  be  mentioned 
without  the  Appearance  of  Burlefque. 

I  was  once  furprized  to  fee  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Lord  difmount  from  his  Horfe, 
take  an  Ale-houfe-keeper  in  his  Arms, 
kifs  him,  and  make  him  as  many  Compli¬ 
ments  as  if  he  had  been  a  Brother  Peer. 

I  could  not  help  alking  his  Lordfhip  the 
Meaning  of  that  great  Familiarity,  and  he 
told  me  that  my  Landlord  was  of  as  good 

a  Family  as  any  in  Scotland,  but  that  the 

**  > 

Laird  his  Father  had  a  great  many  Chil¬ 
dren, 
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dren,  and  but  little  to  give  them.  By  the 
Way,  in  the  Lowlands,  where  there  are 
fome  few  Signs  at  Publick  Houfes,  I  have 
feen  written  upon  feveral— — Mr  Alex- 
under  or  IVIr.  James  fuch  a  one  $  this  is  a 
Token  that  the  Man  of  the  Houfe  is  a 
Gentleman  either  by  Birth,  or  that  he  has 
taken  his  Mailer  of  Arts  Degree  at  the 
Univerfity. 

I  shall  give  you  but  one  more  In- 
ftance  of  this  Kind  of  Gentility. 

At  a  Town  called  Nairne ,  not  far 
from  hence,  an  Officer  who  hoped  to  get 
a  Recruit  or  two  (though  contrary  to  an 
Order  to  enlift  no  Scotsman  while  the  Re¬ 
giment  was  in  Scotland ,  becaufe  otherwife, 
in  the  Courfe  of  feveral  Years,  it  might, 
by  Mortality,  become  almoft  a  Scots  Re¬ 
giment  inftead  of  Englijh,)  I  fay,  this 
Officer  fent  for  a  Piper  to  play  about  the 
Town  before  the  Serjeant  as  more  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  People  than  a  Drum. 


VOL.  I. 

V. 
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Aftk  R  iorrse  Time  our  Landlord  came 

t0  US;>  anch  *or  an  Introduction,  told  us 
the  Piper  was  a  very  good  Gentleman , 
t. unking,  I  fuppofe,  that  otherwife  we 
diould  not  (hew  him  due  Relpcct  accord¬ 
ing  to  Iris  Rank  :  He  then  went  out,  and 
returning  with  him,  he  introduced  our 
Mufician  to  us,  who  entered  the  Room 
like  a  Spaniard,  with  a  grave  Air,  and 
ftately  Steps :  At  hrft  he  feemed  to  expert 
we  fhould  treat  him  according  to  the  Cuf- 
tom  of  the  Country,  by  afking  him  to  fet 
and  take  a  Glafs  with  us,  but  we  were 
not  well  enough  bred  for  that,  and  let 
him  hand,  with  a  difappointed  Counte¬ 
nance,  to  hear  what  was  to  be  his  Em¬ 
ployment.  1  his  we  partly  did,  as  know¬ 
ing  we  had  in  Referve  a  better  Way  of 
making  our  Court. 

In  the  Evening  when  he  returned  with 
the  Serjeant,  our  Landlord  made  him  a 
kind  of  Speech  before  us,  telling  him  (for 
he  came  two  Miles)  that  we  had  fent  to 
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him  rather  than  any  other,  having  heard 
how  excellent  he  was  in  his  Way,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  Hole  into  his  Hand  the 
two  Shillings  that  were  ordered  him,  with 
as  much  Caution  as  if  he  had  been  brib¬ 
ing  at  an  Election,  or  feeing  an  Attorney 
General  before  Company. 

’Twas  now  quite  another  Counte¬ 
nance,  and  being  pleafed  with  his  Reward 
which  was  great  in  this  Country,  being 
no  lefs  than  one  Pound  four  Shillings,  lie 
exprelfed  his  Gratitude  by  Playing  a  Vo¬ 
luntary  on  his  Pipe  for  more  than  half  an 
Hour,  as  he  ftrided  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  without-fide  of  the  Iloufe,  under 
our  Window. 

Here  is  Gentility  in  Difguife — and  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  that  this  Kind  of  Vanity, 
in  People  of  no  Fortune,  makes  them  ri¬ 
diculous  to  Strangers,  and  I  with  they 
could  diveft  themfelves  of  it,  and  apply  to 
fomething  more  fubflantial  than  the  airy 
Notion  of  Ancient  Family ,  which,  by  ex- 

G  2  tending 
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tending  our  thoughts,  we  fhall  find  may 
be  claimed  by  all  Mankind. 


L  u  t  it  may  be  laid  that  this  Pretention 
procures  them  home  Refpetf:  from  thofe 
who  are  every  Way  their  Equals,  if  not 
Superior  to  them  except  in  this  Particular. 
This  I  grant,  and  there  lies  the  Mifchief, 
for  by  that  flattering  Conceit,  and  the  Re- 
ipeft  (hewn  them,  they  are  brought  to  be 
afhamed  of  honeft  Employments,  which 
perhaps  they  want  as  much  or  more  than 
tiiC  others,  and  which  might  be  advanta¬ 
geous  to  them,  their  Families  and  Coun¬ 
try. 

I  h  u  s  you  fee  a  Gentleman  may  be  a 
mercenary  Piper,  or  keep  a  little  Ale- 
houfe  where  he  brews  his  Drink  in  a  Ket¬ 
tle  j  but  to  be  of  any  working  Trade,  how¬ 
ever  profitable,  would  be  a  Difgrace  to 
him,  his  prelent  Relations,  and  all  his 
Anceftry.  If  this  be  not  a  proper  Subject 
of  Ridicule,  I  think  there  never  was  any 
fuch  Thing. 


But 


But  to  return  to  Town  after  my 
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Ramble  :  Here  is  a  melancholy  Appear-  ft 

ance  of  Objects  in  the  Streets.  In  one 

Part  the  poor  Women,  Maid-Servants, 
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Fifh,  and  oilier  heavy  Burdens,  in  the 

fame  Manner  as  the  Scots  Pedlars  carry 
their  Packs  in  England. 

The  poor  Men  are  ieldom  barefoot  in 
the  Town,  but  wear  Brogues ,  a  Sort  of 
Pumps  without  Heels,  which  keep  them 
little  more  from  the  Wet  and  Dirt  than 
if  they  had  none,  but  they  ferve  to  defend 
theii  Feet  irom  the  Gravel  and  Stones. 

The  v  have  three  feveral  Sorts  of  Carts 
according  to  the  encloied  Sketches,  of 
which  that  Species  wherein  they  carry 
their  Peats  (being  a  light  Kind  of  Load- 
ing)  is  the  largcid ;  but  as  they  too  are  very 
final j,  then  Numbers  are  fometimes  fo 
great,  that  they  fill  up  one  of  the  Streets, 
(which  is  the  Market  for  that  Fewel)  in 
fuch  Manner,  it  is  impofiible  to  pafs  by 

them  on  Horfe-back,  and  difficult  on 
Foot. 


It  is  really  provoking  to  fee  the  Idle- 
nefs  and  Inhumanity  of  fome  of  the 

Leaders 
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Leaders  of  this  Sort  of  Carts ;  for  as  they 
are  fomething  higher  than  the  Horfe’s 
Tail,  in  the  Motion,  they  keep  rubbing 
againft  it,  ’till  the  Hair  is  worn  off 
and  the  Dock  quite  raw,  without  any 
Care  taken  to  prevent  it,  or  to  eafe  the 
Hurt  when  difcovered. 

Some  of  thefe  Carts  are  led  by  Wo¬ 
men,  who  are  generally  bare-foot,  with  a 
Blanket  for  the  covering  of  their  Bodies, 
and  in  cold  or  wet  Weather  they  bring  it 
quite  over  them. 

At  other  times  they  wear  a  Piece  of 
Linnen  upon  their  Heads,  made  up  like 
a  Napkin  Cap  in  an  Inn,  only  not  tied 
at-top,  but  hanging  down  behind. 

Instead  of  Ropes  for  Halters,  and 
Harnefs,  thev  generally  make  ufe  of  Sticks 
of  Birch  twilled  and  knotted  together ; 
thefe  are  called  Woodies ,  but  fome  few 
have  Ropes  made  of  the  Manes  and  Tails 

G  4  of 
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of  their  Horfes,  which  are  (horn  in  the 
opnng  for  that  Purpofe, 

I 

Th  E  Horfe  -Collar  and  Crupper  are 
made  ^  of  Straw-bands ;  and,  to  fave  the 

Horfe’s  Back,  they  put  under  the  Cart- 
laddie  a  Parcel  of  old  Rags. 

Their  Horfes  are  never  dreifed  or 
/hod,  and  appear,  as  we  fay,  as  ragged  as 
Colts.  In  Ihort,  if  you  were  to  fee  the 
whole  Equipage,  you  would  not  think  it 
poffible  for  any  Droll-Painter  to  invent  fo 
perfect  a  Pidure  of  Mifery. 

If  the  Horfe  carries  a  Burden  upon  his 
BacK,  a  Stick  of  a  Yard  long  goes  acrofs 
under  his  Tail  for  a  Crupper  ;  but  this  I 

lave  feen  in  Prints  of  the  loaded  Mules  in 

Italy.  ' 

*  * 

Wh  e  n  the  Carter  has  had  Occaflon  to 
turn  about  one  Sort  of  thefe  Carts  in  a 
narrow  Place,  I  have  feen  him  take  up 
the  Cart,  Wheels  and  all,  and  walk  round 

with 
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with  it,  while  the  poor  little  Horfe  has 
been  ftrugling  to  keep  himfelf  from  being 
thrown. 

The  Wheels,  when  new,  are  about  a 
Foot  and  half  high,  but  are  foon  worn 
very  fmall :  They  are  made  of  three  pieces 
of  Plank,  pinned  together  at  the  Edges  like 
the  Head  of  a  Butter  Firkin,  and  the 
Axeltree  goes  round  with  the  Wheel, 
which  having  fome  Part  of  the  Circum¬ 
ference  with  the  Grain,  and  other  Parts 
not,  it  wears  unequally,  and  in  a  little 
Time  is  rather  angular  than  round,  which 
eaufes  a  difagreeable  Noife,  as  it  moves 
upon  the  Stones. 

•5 id  jw  jt  j 

I  h  a  v  e  mentioned  thefe  Carts,  Horfes 
and  Drivers,  or  rather  Draggers  of  them, 
not  as  immediately  relating  to  the  Town, 
but  as  they  encreafe,  in  great  Meafure, 
the  wretched  Appearance  in  the  Streets, 
for  thefe  Carters,  for  the  moft  Part,  live 
in  Huts  difperfed  in  the  adjacent  Country. 
There  is  little  Need  of  Carts  for  the  Bu- 

hnefs 
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imels  of  the  f  own  ;  and  when  a  fJogl— 
head  of  Wine  has  been  to  be  carried  to 
any  Part  not  very  far  diftant,  it  has  been 
placed  upon  a  kind  of  Frame  among  four 
Horfes,  two  on  a  Side,  following  each 
other ;  for  not  far  off,  except  along  the 
Sea-Coaff,  and  fome  new  Road,  the 
Ways  are  fo  rough  and  rocky  that  no 
Wheel  ever  turned  upon  them  fince  the 
Formation  of  this  Globe;  and  therefore  if 
the  Townfmen  were  furnifhed  with  fuf- 
ficient  Wheel-Carriages  for  Goods  of  great 
Weight,  they  would  be  feldom  ufefuh 

The  Defcription  of  thefe  puny  Vehi¬ 
cles  brings  to  my  Memory  how  I  was  en¬ 
tertained  with  the  Surprize  and  Amufe- 
ment  of  the  common  People  in  this  Town, 
when,  in  the  Year  1725,  a  Chariot,  with 
fix  monflrous  great  Florfes,  arrived  here 
by  Way  of  the  Sea  Coaft.  An  Elephant, 
publickly  expofed  in  one  of  the  Streets  of 
London ,  could  not  have  excited  greater  Ad- 
zniration.  One  afked  what  the  Chariot 
was ;  another,  who  had  feen  the  Gentle¬ 


men 
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men  alight,  told  the  fir  ft,  with  a  Sneer  at 
his  Ignorance,  it  was  a  great  Cart  to  carry 
People  in,  and  l'uch  like.  But  lince  the 
making  of  fome  of  the  Roads,  I  have  pal- 
fed  through  them  with  a  Friend,  and  was 
greatly  delighted  to  fee  the  Highlanders 
run  from  their  Huts  clofe  to  the  Chariot, 
and  looking  up,  bow  with  their  Bonnets 
to  the  Coachman,  little  regarding  us  that 
were  within. 

'T  is  not  unlikely  they  looked  upon  him 
as  a  kind  of  Prime  Minifter,  that  guided 
fo  important  a  Machine,  and  perhaps  they 
might  think  that  we  were  his  Mafters, 
but  had  delivered  the  Reins  into  his 
Hands,  and,  at  that  Time,  had  little  or 
no  Will  of  our  own,  but  buffered  our- 
felves  to  be  conducted  by  him  as  he 
thought  fit ;  and  therefore  their  Addrelfes 
were  directed  to  the  Minifter,  at  leaft  in 
the  firft  Place,  for  Motion  would  not  allow 
us  to  fee  a  fecond  Bow,  if  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  make  it. 

I  T 
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I  t  is  a  common  Thing,  for  the  pooreil 
Sort  hereabouts,  to  lead  their  Horfes  out 
in  Summer,  when  they  have  done  their 
Work,  and  attend  them  while  they  graze 
by  the  Sides  of  the  Roads  and  Edges  of 
the  Corn  Fields,  where  there  is  any  little 
Grafs  to  be  had  without  a  Trefpafs,  and 
generally  they  hold  them  all  the  while 
by  the  Halter,  for  they  are  certainly  pu- 
nifhed,  if  it  be  known  they  encroached 
ever  fo  little  upon  a  Field,  of  which  none 
are  inclofed.  In  like  Manner  you  may 
fee  a  Man  tending  a  fingle  Cow  for  the 
greatefc  Part  of  the  Day.  In  Winter  the 
Florfe  is  allowed  no  more  Provender  than 
will  barely  keep  him  alive,  and  fome- 
times  not  even  that,  for  I  have  known 
almoft  two  Hundred  of  them,  near  the 
Town,  to  die  of  mere  Want,  within  a 
fmall  Compafs  of  Time.  You  will  find 
in  another  Letter  how  I  came  to  know 
their  Numbers. 
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Certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
difagreeable  than  to  fee  them  pafs  the 
Streets  before  this  Mortality,  changing 
down  their  Heads,  reeling  with  Weak- 
nefs;  and  having  Spots  .of  their  Skins  of 
a  Foot  diameter  appearing  without  Hair, 
the  Effect  of  their  exceeding  Poverty: 
But  the  Mares  in  particular  are  yet  a  more 
unfeemly  Sight. 

When  the  Grafs  in  the  Seafon  is 
pretty  well  grown,  the  Country  People 
cut  it  and  bring  it  green  to  the  Town  for 
Sale,  to  feed  the  Horfes  that  are  kept  in 
it,  as  others  likewife  do  to  Edinburgh, 
where  there  is  a  fpacious  Street,  known 
by  the  Name  of  the  Grafs  Market ;  and 
this  is  cuftomary  in  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Low-Country,  where  I  have  been,  at  the 
Time  of  the  Year  for  that  Kind  of  Mar- 

Hay  is  here  a  rare  Commodity  indeed ; 
fometimes  there  is  none  at  all ;  and  I  have 

had 
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had  it  brought  me  forty  Miles  by  Sea,  at  the 
Rate  of  half  a  Crown  or  three  Shillings 
a  Trufs.  I  have  given  Twenty-pence  for 
a  Bundle  of  Straw,  not  more  than  one  of 
our  Trades,  and  Oats  have  coft  me  at 
the  Rate  of  four  Shillings  a  Bufhel,  other- 
wiie  I  muff  have  feen,  as  we  fay,  my 
Ilorfes  Skins  ftripped  over  their  Ears.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  Cafe,  for  fome- 
times,  after  the  Harveft,  Oats  and  Straw 
have  been  pretty  reafonable. 

A  certain  Officer,  foon  after  his 
Amval  at  this  Town,  oblerving  in  what 
a  miferable  State  the  Horfes  were,  and 
finding  his  own  would  coft  him  more  in 
keeping  than  was  well  confident  with  his 
hay,  fhot  them.  And  being  afked  why 
he  did  not  rather  chufe  to  fell  them, 
though  but  for  a  finall  Matter,  his  An- 
fwer  was,  They  were  old  Servants,  and 
his  Compaffion  for  them  would  not  fuf- 
fer  him  to  let  them  fall  into  the  Hands 
of  fuch  Keepers.  And  indeed  the  Town 
Horfes  arc  but  fparingly  fed,  as  you  may 

believe, 
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believe,  efpecially  when  their  Provender 
is  at  fuch  an  extravagant  Price. 

Here  are  four  or  five  Fairs  in  the 
Year,  when  the  Highlanders  bring  their 
Commodities  to  Market :  But,  good  God  I 
you  could  not  conceive  there  was  fuch 
Mifery  in  this  Ifland. 

One  has  under  his  Arm  a  fmall  Roll 
of  Linnen,  another  a  Piece  of  coarfe 
Plaiding :  Thefe  are  confiderable  Dealers. 
But  the  Merchandize  of  the  greatefi:  Part 
of  them,  is  of  a  moft  contemptible 
Value,  fuch  as  thefe,  viz.  Two  or  three 
Cheefes,  of  about  three  or  four  Pound 
Weight  a-piece  ;  a  Kid,  fold  for  Six-pence 
or  Eight-pence  at  the  mofc ;  a  fmall 
Quantity  ol  Butter  in  fomething  that 
looks  like  a  Bladder,  and  is  fometimes 
fet  down  upon  the  Dirt  in  the  Street ; 
three  or  four  Goat-Skins ;  a  Piece  of 
W ood  for  an  Axletree  to  one  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  Carts,  &c.  With  the  Produce  of  what 
each  of  them  fells,  they  generally  buy 

fomething, 
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fomething,  viz.  a  Horn,  or  wooden 
Spoon  or  two,  a  Knife,  a  wooden  Plat¬ 
ter,  and  fuch-like  NecelTaries  for  their 
Huts,  and  carry  Home  with  them  little 
or  no  Money. 

I  a  m  juft  now  told  the  Mail  is  about 
to  be  fealed,  and  therefore  muft  refer  you 
to  my  next  for  the  Conclufion  of  this  me¬ 
lancholy  Defer  iption. 

P.  S.  You  may  fee  one  eating  a  large 
Onion  without  Salt  or  Bread;  another 
gnawing  a  Carrot,  &c.  Thefe  are  Rari¬ 
ties  not  to  be  had  in  their  own  Parts  of 
the  Country. 
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ALMOST  long  for 
the  Time  when  I  mav 
expert  your  Thoughts 
of  my  Letters  relating 
to  this  Country,  and 
fhould  not  at  all  be  fur- 
prized  to  find  you  fay,  as  they  do  after 
Ten  o’Clock  at  Night  in  the  Wyndes  and 

Clojes  of  Edinburgh ,  - -  Hud  your 

Haunde* 


But  if  that  fhould  be  the  Cafe,  I  can 
plead  your  Injunction  and  the  Nature  of 
the  SubjeCt. 


Vol.  I. 
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Upon  fecond  Thoughts,  I  take  it,  we 
are  juft  even  with  one  another,  for  you 
cannot  complain  that  thefe  Letters  are 
not  fatisfadlory,  becaufe  I  have  been  only 
doing  the  Duty  of  a  Friend,  by  endea¬ 
vouring  to  gratify  your  Curioftty ;  nor 
can  1  find  any  Caufe  of  Blame  in  you, 
fince  you  could  not  poftibly  conceive  the 
Confequencp  of  the  Task  you  enjoined 
me.  But,  according  to  my  Promife,  to 
continue  my  Account  of  our  Highland 
Fair. 

If  you  would  conceive  rightly  of  it, 
you  muft  imagine  you  fee  two  or  three 
Hundred  half  naked,  half  ftarved  Crea¬ 
tures  of  both  Sexes,  without  fo  much  as 
a  Smile  or  any  Cheerfulnefs  among  them, 
ftalking  about  with  Goods,  fuch  as  I  have 
defcribed,  up  to  their  Ancles  in  Dirt; 
and,  at  Night,  Numbers  of  them  lying 
together  in  Stables,  or  other  Out-houfe 
I  Iovels,  that  are  hardly  any  Defence 
againft  the  Weather.  I  am  fpeaking  of 

a  Winter 
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a  Winter  Fair,  for  in  Summer  the  greateft 
Part  of  them  lie  about  in  the  open  Coun¬ 
try. 

The  Gentlemen,  Magiftrates,  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  Shop-keepers,  are  drefs’d  af¬ 
ter  the  Englijh  Manner,  and  make  a  good 

•  4 

Appearance  enough,  according  to  their 
feveral  Ranks,  and  the  working  Tradef- 
men  are  not  very  ill  cloathed ;  and 
now  and  then,  to  relieve  your  Eyes 
yet  more  from  thefe  frequent  Scenes  of 
Mifery,  you  fee  fome  of  their  Women  of 
Falhion;  I  fay  fometimes,  for  they  go 
feldom  Abroad  ;  but,  when  they  appear, 
they  are  generally  well  dreffed  in  the  En¬ 
glijh  Mode. 

As  I  have  touch’d  upon  the  Drefs  of 
the  Men,  I  fhall  give  you  a  notable  In- 
ftance  of  Precaution  ufed  by  fome  of 
them  againfl  the  Taylor’s  purloining. 

T  h  i  s  is  to  buy  up  every  Thing  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  a  Suit  of  Cloaths, 

H  2  even 
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even  to  the  Stay-tape  and  Thread ;  and 
when  they  are  to  be  delivered  out,  they 
are,  altogether,  weighed  before  the  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Face. 

And  when  he  brings  Home  the  Suit, 
it  is  again  put  into  the  Scale  with  the 
Shreds  of  every  Sort,  and  it  is  expected 
the  Whole  fliall  anfwer  the  original 
Weight.  But  I  was  told  in  Edinburgh, 
of  the  lame  Kind  of  Circumfpedion,  but 
not  as  a  common  Practice. 

The  Plaid  is  the  Undrefs  of  the  Ladies, 
and  to  a  genteel  Woman,  who  adjufts  it 
with  a  good  Air,  is  a  becoming  Veil. 
But  as  I  am  pretty  fare  you  never  law  one 
of  them  in  England ,  I  lh all  employ  a 
few  Words  to  defcribe  it  to  you.  It  is 
made  of  Silk  or  fine  Worded,  chequered 
with  various  lively  Colours,  two  Breadths 
wide,  and  three  Yards  in  Length ;  it  is 
brought  over  tire  Head,  and  may  hide 
or  difcover  the  Face  according  to  the 
Wearer’s  Fancy  or  Occalion :  It  readies 

to 
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to  the  Waift  behind  ;  one  Corner  falls  as 
low  as  the  Ancle  on  one  Side  ;  and  the 
other  Part,  in  Folds,  hangs  down  from 

J  J  L/ 

the  oppolite  Arm. 

I  have  been  told  in  Edinburgh  that 
the  Ladies  diftinguifh  their  Political  Prin- 
ciples,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  by  the 
Manner  of  wearing  their  Plaids;  that  is, 
one  of  the  Parties  reverfes  the  old  Falhion, 
but  which  of  them  it  is,  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber,  nor  is  it  material. 

Ido  allure  you  we  have  here,  among 
the  better  Sort,  a  full  Proportion  of  pret¬ 
ty  Women,  as,  indeed,  there  is  all  over 
Scotland.  But  pray  remember,  I  now 
anticipate  the  Jeft,  “  That  Women  grow 
“  handfomer  and  handfomer  the  longer 
“  one  continues  from  Home.” 

The  Men  have  more  Regard  to  the 
Comelinefs  of  their  Pollerity,  than  in 
thofe  Countries  where  a  large  Fortune 
ferves  to  foften  the  hardeft  Features,  and 
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even  to  make  the  Crooked  ftreight  ;  and 
indeed  their  Definition  of  a  fine  Woman 
feems  chiefly  to  be  directed  to  that  Pur- 
pofe  ;  for,  after  fpeaking  of  her  Face, 
they  fay,  file’s  a  fine,  healthy,  ftreight, 
ftrong,  ftrapping  Lafly. 

•  »  '  N 

I  fancy  now  I  hear  one  of  our  deli¬ 
cate  Ladies  fay,  ’tis  juft  fo  they  would 
defcribe  a  Flanders  Mare.  I  am  not  for 
confounding  the  Characters  of  the  two 
Sexes  one  with  another,  but  I  fhould  not 
care  to  have  my  Son  a  valetudinary  Being, 
partaking  of  his  Mother’s  nice  Confli- 
tution. 

I  w  a  s  once  commending,  to  a  Lady 
of  Fortune  in  London ,  the  upright,  firm, 
yet  eafy  Manner  of  the  Ladies  Walking  in 
Edinburgh.  And  when  I  had  done,  the 
fluttered  her  Fan,  and  with  a  Kind  of 
Difdain,  mixed  with  Jealoufy  to  hear 

them  commended  ;  fhe  faid,  Mr. - 

I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  that,  they  are 
ufed  to  ewalk. 


My 
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My  next  Subject  is  to  be  the  Servants : 

I  know  little  remarkable  of  the  Men,  only 
that  they  are  generally  great  Lovers  of 
Ale-,  but  my  poor  Maids,  if  I  may  judge 
of  others  by  what  palfes  in  my  own  Quar¬ 
ters,  have  not  had  the  bed;  of  Chances, 
when  their  Lots  fell  to  be  born  in  this 
Country.  It  is  true  they  have  not  a  great 
deal  of  Houfhold  Work  to  do,  but  when 
that  little  is  done,  they  are  kept  to  Spin¬ 
ning,  by  which  fome  of  their  Miftreffes 
are  chiefly  maintained.  Sometimes  there 
are  two  or  three  of  them  in  a  Houfe  of  no 
greater  Number  of  Rooms,  at  the  Wages 
of  three  half  Crowns  a  Year  each,  a  Peck 
of  Oatmeal  for  a  Week’s  Diet,  and  happy 
flie,  that  can  get  the  Skimming  of  a  Pot 
to  mix  with  her  Oatmeal  for  better  Com¬ 
mons. 

•  0 

To  this  Allowance  is  added  a  Pair  of 
Shoes  or  tv/o,  for  Sundays,  when  they  go 
to  Kirk. 

H  4  These 
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T  h  e  s  e  are  fuch  as  are  kept  at  Board- 
Wages.  In  larger  Families,  I  fuppofe, 
their  Standing- Wages  is  not  much  more, 
becaufe  they  make  no  better  Appearance 
tnan  the  others.  But  if  any  one  of  them 
happens,  by  the  Encouragement  of  fome 
Engl/ft>  Family,  or  one  more  reafonable 
than  Ordinary  among  the  Natives,  to  get 
Cloaths  fomething  better  than  the  reft,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  Envy  excites  them  to  tell 
her  to  her  Face  fhe  muft  have  been  a 

Heure,  or  Ihe  cou  d  n’ere  ha  getten  fie 
bonny  Geer. 

\ 

-All  thefe  generally  lie  in  the  Kitchen, 
a  very  improper  Place  one  would  think 
for  a  Lodging,  efpecially  of  fuch  who 
have  not  wherewithal  to  keep  themlelves 
clean. 

They  do  feveral  Sorts  of  Work  with 
their  feet.  I  have  already  mentioned  their 
Wailiing  at  the  River.  When  they  wadi 
a  Room,  which  the  Englijh  Lodgers  re¬ 
quire 
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quire  to  be  fometimes  done,  they  like- 
wile  do  it  with  their  Feet. 

First,  they  fpread  a  wet  Cloth  upon 
Part  of  the  Floor ;  then,  with  their  Coats 
tucked  up,  they  Hand  upon  the  Cloth  and 
fnuffle  it  backward  and  forward  with  their 
Feet ;  then  they  go  to  another  Part  and  do 
the  fame  till  they  have  gone  all  over  the 
Room.  After  this  they  walh  the  Cloth, 
fpread  it  again,  and  draw  it  along  in  all 
Places,  by  Turns,  till  the  whole  Work 
is  finifhed.  This  laid  Operation  draws 
away  all  the  remaining  foul  Water.  I 
have  feen  this  likewife  done  at  my  Lodg¬ 
ings,  within  a  Quarter  °f  a  Mile  of  Edin- 
^  » 

burgh. 

W  h  e  n  I  firft  faw  it,  I  ordered  a  Mop 
to  be  made,  and  the  Girls  to  be  fhewn 
the  Ufe  of  it  j  but,  as  it  is  faid  of  the 
Spaniards ,  there  was  no  perfuading  them 
to  change  their  old  Method. 

t 

I  HAVE 


s 
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I  have  feen  Women  by  the  River’s 
Side  washing  Parfnips,  Turnips  and  Herbs, 
in  Tubs  with  their  Feet.  An  Englijh 
Lieutenant  Colonel  told  me,  that  about  a 
IVIiie  fi om  the  down,  he  law,  at  fome 
little  Diftance,  a  Wench  turning  and 
twilling  herfelf  about  as  fhe  hood  in  a 
htue  Tub,  and  as  he  could  perceive,  being 
on  Horfeback,  that  there  was  no  Water 
in  it,  he  rid  up  clofe  to  her,  and  found  Ihe 
was  grinding  off  the  Beards  and  Hulls  of 
Barley  with  her  naked  Feet,  which  Barley 
fhe  faid  was  to  make  Broth  withall :  And, 
fince  that,  upon  Enquiry,  I  have  been 
told  it  is  a  common  Thins. 

o 

They  hardly  ever  wear  Shoes,  as  1 
faid  before,  but  on  a  Sunday  and  then, 
being  unufed  to  them,  when  they  go  to 
Church,  they  walk  very  awkwardly ;  or, 

as  we  fay,  like  a  Cat  fhod  with  Walnut- 
fhells. 


I  HAVE 
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I  h  a  v  e  feen  fome  of  them  come  out 
of  Doors,  early  in  a  Morning,  with  their 
Legs  covered  up  to  the  Calf  with  dryed 
Dirt,  the  Remains  of  what  they  contracted 
in  the  Streets  the  Day  before ;  in  fhort,  a 
Stranger  might  think  there  was  but  little 
Occafion  for  ftriCt  Laws  againfl:  low  For¬ 
nication. 


When  they  go  Abroad,  they  wear  a 
Blanket  over  their  Heads,  as  the  poor 
Women  do,  fomething  like  the  pictures 
you  may  have  feen  of  fome  bare-footed 
Order  among  the  Romijh  Priefts. 


And  the  fame  Blanket  that  ferves  them 

I  IK, 

for  a  Mantle  by  Day,  is  made  a  Part  of 
their  Bedding  at  Night,  which  is  general¬ 
ly  fpread  upon  the  Floor;  this  I  think 

they  call  a  Shakedown. 

*  • 

I  make  no  Doubt  you  are,  long  be¬ 
fore  this,  fully  fatisfied  of  the  Truth  of 
my  Prediction  in  the  firft  Letter  ;  for,  to 

make 


I 
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make  you  throughly  acquainted  with  thefe 
remote  Parts,  you  fee  I  have  been  reduced 
to  Tittle  Tattle  as  low  as  that  of  a  goffip- 
ing  Woman  :  However  as  I  am  in-fort ,  I 
muff;  now  proceed. 

Let  thofe  who  deride  the  Dirtinels 
and  Idlenefs  of  thefe  poor  Creatures, 
which  my  Countrymen  are  too  apt  to  do, 
as  I  obferved  before ;  let  them  I  fay,  con¬ 
fer  ,  what  Inclination  they  can  have  to 
recommend  themfelves  ?  What  Emula¬ 
tion  can  there  proceed  from  meer  Defpair? 
Cleanlinefs  is  too  expenfive  for  their  fmall 
Wages,  and  what  Inducement  can  they 
have,  in  fuch  a  Station,  to  be  deligent 
and  obliging  to  thofe  who  ufe  them  more 
like  Negroes  than  Natives  of  Britain. 
Beiides,  it  is  not  any  Thing  in  Nature  that 
renders  them  more  idle  and  uncleanly 
than  others,  as  fome  would  inconfiderately 
fugged,  becaufe  many  of  them,  when 
they  happen  to  be  tranfplanted  into  a 
richer  Soil,  grow  as  good  Servants  as  any 

what- 
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whatever  ;  and  this  I  have  known  by 
Experience. 

I T  is  a  Happinefs  to  Infancy,  efpecially 
here,  that  it  cannot  refledt  and  make 
Comparifons  of  its  Condition  ;  otherwife 
how  miferable  would  be  the  Children  of 
the  Poor  that  one  fees  continually  in  the 
Streets  !  Their  wretched  Food  makes 
them  look  Pot-belly’d  ;  they  are  feldom 
walhed;  and  many  of  them  have  their 
Hair  clipped,  all  but  a  Lock  that  hangs 
down  over  the  Forehead,  like  the  Repre- 
fentation  of  old  Time  in  a  Pidture ;  the 
Boys  have  nothing  but  a  courfe  Kind  of 
Veil,  buttoned  down  the  Back,  as  if  they 
were  Idiots,  and  that  their  Coats  were  fo 
made,  to  prevent  their  often  dripping 
themfelves  quite  naked. 

The  Girls  have  a  Piece  of  a  Blanket  ■ 
wrapped  about  their  Shoulders,  and  are 
bare-headed  like  the  Boys,  and  both  with¬ 
out  Stockings  and  Shoes  in  the  hardeft  of 
Seafons.  But  what  feems  to  me  the  worft 

of 
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of  all,  is,  they  are  over-run  with  the  Itch, 
which  continues  upon  them  from  Year  to 
Year,  without  any  Care  taken  to  free  them 
from  that  loathfome  Diftemper.  Nor  in¬ 
deed  is  it  poffible  to  keep  them  long  from 
it,  except  all  could  agree,  it  is  lb  univerlal 
among  them.  And  as  the  Children  of 
People  in  better  Circumftances  are  not 
nice  in  the  Choice  of  their  Companions 
and  Play-fellows,  they  are  mod:  of  them 
likewife  infedled  with  this  Difeafe,  info- 
much  that  upon  entring  a  Room,  where 
there  was  a  pretty  Boy  or  Girl  that  I 
fhould  have  been  pleafed  to  have  carefled 
and  played  with  (befides  the  Compliment 
of  it  to  the  Father  and  Mother)  it  has 
been  a  great  Difappointment  to  me  to  dis¬ 
cover,  it  could  not  be  done  with  Safety 
to  myfelf.  And  though  the  Children  of 
the  upper  Gaffes  wear  Shoes  and  Stock¬ 
ings  in  Winter-time,  yet  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  fee  them  bare-foot  in  the 
Summer. 


/ 
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I  have  often  been  a  Witnefs,  that 
when  the  Father  or  Mother  of  the  leffer 
Children  has  ordered  their  Shoes  and 
Stockings  to  be  put  on,  as  foon  as  ever 
they  had  an  Opportunity  they  have  pulled 
them  off,  which  I  fuppofe  was  done  to 
fet  their  Feet  at  Liberty. 

From  the  Sight  of  thefe  Children  in 
the  Streets,  I  have  heard  fome  reflect, 
that  many  a  gay  Equipage,  in  other 
Countries,  has  fprung  from  a  Bonnet  and 
bare  Feet ;  but  for  my  own  Part,  I  think, 
a  Fortune,  obtained  by  worthy  Actions, 
or  honeft  Induftry,  does  real  Honour  to 
the  PolTefTor  •,  yet  the  Generality  are  fo  far 
milled  by  cultomary  Notions,  as  to  call 
the  Founder  of  an  honourable  Family, 
an  Upftart ;  and  a  very  unworthy  Defen¬ 
dant  is  honoured  with  that  Efteem  which 
was  with-held  from  his  Anceftor.  But 
what  is  yet  more  extraordinary  is,  that 
every  SuccelTor  grows  more  honourable 
with  Time,  though  it  be  but  barely  on 

that 
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that  Account,  as  if  it  were  an  accepted 
Principal,  that  a  Stream  mull;  needs  run 
the  cleat  cr  the  faither  it  is  removed  from 
the  Fountain  Head,  But  Antipuitv  gives 
a  Sanction  to  any  Thing. 

I  have  but  little  Converfation  with 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town,  except  fome 
few  who  are  not  comprehended  in  any 
Thing  I  have  faid,  or  will  be,  in  any 
Thing  I  am  about  to  fay  of  the  Genera¬ 
lity.  The  Coldnefs  between  the  Ma- 
gillrates,  and  Merchants,  and  myfelf,  has 
arifen  from  a  Shynels  in  them  towards  me. 
and  my  Difinclination  to  any  Kind  of  In¬ 
timacy  with  them.  And  therefore  I  think 
I  may  freely  mention  the  narrow  Way 
they  are  in,  without  the  Imputation  of  a 
Spy,  as  fome  of  them  foolifhly  gave  out 
I  was,  in  my  Abfence  when  laft  in  London. 

I  f  I  had  had  any  Inclination  to  expofe 
their  Proceedings  in  another  Place  (for  they 
were  publick  enough  here)  I  might  have 
done  it  long  ago,  perhaps  to  my  Advan¬ 
tage  ; 
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tage  ;  but  thofe  deceitful  boggy  Ways  lie 
quite  out  of  my  Road  to  Profit  or  Prefer¬ 
ment. 

Upon  my  Return,  I  afked  fome  of 
them  how  fuch  a  fcandalous  Thought 
could  ever  enter  into  their  Pleads,  fince 
they  knew  I  had  little  Converfation  with 
them  ;  and  that  on  the  contrary,  if  I  re- 
fided  here  in  that  infamous  Capacity,  I 
fhould  have  endeavoured  to  infinuate  my- 
felf  into  their  Confidence,  and  put  them 
upon  fuch  Subjects  as  would  enable  me  to 
perform  my  treacherous  Office ;  but  that 
I  never  fo  much  as  heard  there  was  any 
Concern  about  them,  for  they  were  fo 
obfcure,  I  did  not  remember  ever  to  have 
heard  of  Invernefs  till  it  was  my  Lot  to 
know  it  fo  well  as  I  did. 

} 

And  befides,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  Publick  than  the  Reafon  of  my 
Continuance  among  them.  This  produ¬ 
ced  a  Denial  of  the  Fa£t  from  fome,  and 

VOL.  I.  I 
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in  others  a  Mortification,  whether  real  or 
feigned,  is  not  much  my  Concern. 

I  shall  here  take  Notice,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  Circumftance  or  Defcription 
I  have  given  you,  but  what  is  known  to 
fome  one  Officer  or  more  of  every  Regi¬ 
ment  in  Britain,  as  they  have  been  quar¬ 
tered  here  by  Rotation.  And  if  mere 
were  Occafion,  I  might  appeal  to  them  for 
a  J unification  (the  Interelled  excepted) 
that  I  have  exaggerated  nothing,  and  I 
promife  you  I  fhall  purfue  the  fame  Route 
throughout  all  my  Progrefs. 

I  w  1  s  h  I  could  fay  more  to  the  Inte¬ 
grity  of  our  own  lower  Order  of  Shop¬ 
keepers,  than  Truth  and  Juftice  will  allow 
me  to  do  ;  but  thefe,  1  think,  are 
Jharper  (to  life  no  worfe  an  Exprefiion) 
in  Proportion  as  their  Temptations  are 
ftronger. 

Having  Occafion  for  fome  Holland 
Cloth,  I  Pent  to  one  of  thefe  Merchants, 

who 
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who  brought  me  two  or  three  Pieces, 
which  I  juft  loooked  upon,  and  told  him 
that  as  I  neither  underftood  the  Quality, 
or  knew  the  Price  of  that  Sort  of  Goods, 
I  would  make  him,  as  we  fay,  both  Sel¬ 
ler  and  Buyer,  referving  to  himfelf  the 
fame  Profit  as  he  would  take  from  others. 
At  firft  he  ftarted  at  the  Propofal,  and 
having  recollected  himfelf,  he  faid,  I 
cannot  deal  in  that  Manner  ;  I  afked  him 
why  ?  but  I  could  get  nothing  more  from 
him,  but  that  it  was  not  their  Way  of 
Dealing. 

Upon  this,  I  told  him  it  was  appa¬ 
rently  his  Defign  to  have  over-reached 
me,  but  that  he  had  fome  Probity  left, 
which  he  did  not  feem  to  know  of,  by 
refuting  my  Offer  ;  becaufe  it  carried 
with  it  a  Truft  and  Confidence  in  his  Ho- 
nefty,  and  thereupon  we  parted. 

Since  that,  I  made  the  fame  Propofal 
to  a  Mercer  in  Edinburgh ,  and  was  fairly 
and  honefty  dealt  with. 

I  2  But 
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But  the  Initances  fome  of  thefe  People 
olve  ®f  tlieir  Diitruit  one  of  another,  in 
Matters  of  a  moil  trifling  Value,  would 
fill  any  Stranger  with  Notions  very  difad- 
vantageous  to  the  Ciedit  of  the  Generality. 


I  fent  one  Day  to  a  Merchant’s  hard  by 
ior  fome  little  Thing  I  wanted,  which 
being  brought  me  by  my  Servant,  he 
laugh  d,  and  tom  me,  tnat  while  he  was  in 
the  Shop,  there  came  in  the  IVTaid-Servant 
of  another  Merchant  with  a  Meifage  from 
her  Mailer,  which  was  to  borrow  an  Eli 
to  meafure  a  Piece  of  Cloth,  and  to  fig- 
nify  that  he  had  fent  a  Napkin,  that  is,  a 
Handkerchief,  as  a  Pledge  for  its  being 
returned. 


That  the  Maid  took  the  Ell,  and 
was  going  away  with  it  without  leaving' 
the  Security  ;  upon  which  the  Merchant’s 
Wife  called  out  haftily  and  earneilly  to 
her  for  the  Pawn,  and  then  the  Wench 
pulled  it  out  of  her  Bofom  and  gave  it  to 

her, 
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her,  not  without  fome  feeming  Shame  for 
her  Attempt  to  go  away  with  it. 

*  I 

Speaking  of  an  Eli  Meafure,  brings 

-  O' 

to  my  Mind  a  Thing  that  palled  a  few 
Weeks  ago  when  I  was  prefent. 

An  Englijh  Gentleman  fent  for  a 
Wright,  or  Carpenter,  to  make  him  an  Ell, 
but  before  the  Workman  came,  he  had 
borrowed  one,  and  offered  it  as  a  Pattern. 
No,  Sir,  fays  the  Man,  it  mull  not  be 
made  by  this,  for  yours,  I  fuppofe,  is  to 
be  for  Buying,  and  this  is  to  fell  by. 

I 

1  HAVE  not  myfelf  intirely  efcaped 
Sufpicions  of  my  Honefty  j  for  lending 
one  Day  to  a  Shop  for  fome  two-penny 
Bufinefs,  a  Groat  was  demanded  for  it ; 
the  two-pence  was  taken,  the  Thing  was 
fent,  but  my  Boy’s  Cap  was  detained  for 
the  remaining  half  of  that  considerable 
Sum. 

V  / 
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It  is  a  common  Obfervation  with  the 
Englijlo ,  that  when  feveral  of  thefe  Peo¬ 
ple  are  in  Competition  for  fome  profitable 
Bufinefs  or  Bargain,  each  of  them  fpeaks 
to  the  Difadvantage  of  his  Competitors. 

Some  Time  ago,  there  was  Occafion 
to  hire  Ovens  wherewith  to  bake  Bread 
for  the  Soldiery  then  encamped  near  the 
Town.  The  Officer  who  had  the  Care 
of  providing  thofe  Ovens,  thought  fit,  as 
the  firft  Step  towards  his  Agreements,  to 
talk  with  feveral  of  the  Candidates  fepa- 
rately,  at  their  own  Houfes,  and  to  fee 
what  Conveniency  they  had  wherewith  to 
perform  a  Contract  of  that  Nature.  In 
the  Courfe  of  this  Enquiry,  he  found  that 
every  one  of  them  was  fpeaking  not  much 
to  the  Advantage  of  the  reft,  and,  in  the 
Conclufion,  he  cried  out,  Every  one  of 
thefe  Men  tells  me  the  others  are  Rogues, 
and,  added  with  an  Oath,  I  believe  them 
all. 


But 
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But,  on  the  other  Hand,  if  we  ask 
of  almoft  any  one  of  them,  who  is  quite 
difinterefted,  the  Chara&er  of  fome  work¬ 
ing  Tradefman,  though  the  latter  be  not 
at  all  beholden  to  Fame,  the  Anfwer  to 
our  Enquiry  will  be — -there  is  not  an 
honefter  Lad  in  ail  Britain. 

This  is  done  in  order  to  fecure  the 
Profit  to  their  own  Countrymen,  for  the 
Soldiers  rival  them  in  many  Things, 
efpecialiy  in  Handicraft  Trades.  I  take 
this  lafc  to  be  upon  the  Principle,  (for 
certainly  it  is  one  with  them)  that  every 
Gain  they  make  of  the  Englij Z>,  is  an 

Acquifition  to  their  Country. 

* 

But  I  defire  I  mav  not  be  underftood 

j 

to  fpeak  of  all  in  general,  for  "here  are 
feveral  among  them,  whom,  I  believe,  in 
Spight  of  Education,  to  be  very  worthy 
honeft  Men ;  I  fay  againft  Education, 
becaufe  I  have  often  obferved,  by  Chil¬ 
dren  of  feven  or  eight  Years  old,  that 

I  4  when 
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when  they  have  been  asked  a  Queftion, 
they  have  either  given  an  indirect  Anfwer 
at  firft,  or  confidered  for  a  Time  what 
Anfwer  was  fitted:  for  them  to  make  : 
And  this  was  not  my  Oblervation  alone, 
but  that  of  feveral  others,  upon  Trial, 
which  made  us  conclude,  that  fuch  Pre¬ 
caution,  at  fuch  an  Age,  could  not  be 
other  than  the  Effedt  of  Precept. 

P.  S.  I  have  feveral  Times  been  told, 
by  Gentlemen  of  this  Country,  with 
whom  I  have  contracted  Acquaintance 
and  Friendfhip,  that  others  have  faid  it 
would  have  been  but  jud:  that  fome  Na¬ 
tive  had  had  my  Appointment ;  and  once 
it  was  hinted  to  me  directly.  This  in¬ 
duced  me  to  fay  (for  I  could  not  help  it) 

1  thould  readily  agree  to  it,  and  chearfully 
iefign,  and  would  further  take  upon  me 
to  anfwer  for  all  my  Countrymen,  that 
they  /hould  do  the  fame,  provided  no 
Scotjman  had  any  Government  Employ- 
rnerjt  be-fouth  the  Tweed  and  then  I 

doubted 
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doubted  not,  but  there  would  be  ample 
Room  at  Home  for  us  all.  This  I  fhould 
pot  have  chofen  to  fay,  but  it  was  beg¬ 
ged,  and  I  gave  it. 
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S  I  am  inclined  to  eive 
you  a  Tafte  of  every 
Thing  this  Country  af¬ 
fords,  1  {hail  now  ftep 
out  of  my  Way  for  a 
little  while,  to  acquaint 


you,  that  the  other  Day,  in  the  Evening, 
I  made  a  Vift  to  a  Laird’s  Lady,  who  is 
much  efteemed  for  her  Wit,  and  really 
not  without  fome  Reafon. 


After  a  good  deal  of  Tea  Table 
Chat,  flie  brought  upon  the  Carpet  the 
Subject  of  her  own  Sex,  and  thence  her 
J  adyfhip  proceeded,  to  fome  Compari- 

fons, 


Unim 
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fans,  between  the  Conduct  of  the  Englijh 
and  Scots  Women. 

She  began  in  a  Sort  of  jeering  Man¬ 
ner,  to  tell  me  our  Females  are  great 
Enemies  to  Duft,  which  led  me  to  an- 
fwer, — It  was  no  Wonder,  for  it  fpoiled 
their  Furniture,  and  dirted  their  Cloaths. 

In  the  next  Place  (he  entertained  me 
with  a  Parallel  between  the  Amours  of 
the  Englijh  and  Scots  Women.  The  En¬ 
glijh,  the  faid,  often  take  Liberties  after 
they  are  married,  and  feldom  before ; 
whereas  the  Scots  Women,  when  they 
make  a  Trip,  it  is  while  they  are  tingle, 
and  very  rarely  afterwards :  And  indeed 
this  laft  is  not  often  known,  except  among 

i 

thofe  who  think  themfelves  above  Repu¬ 
tation  and  Scandal. 

Now  as  the  had  condefcended  to  own 
that  the  Scotijh  Females  are  frail  as 
well  as  ours,  though  in  different  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Life,  which  was,  indeed, 

an 
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an  Acknowledgement  beyond  what  I  ex 

petted;  I  could  not,  for  that  Reafon, 
perfuade  myfelf  to  mention  another  Dif¬ 
ference,  which  is,  that  the  Englijh  Wo- 
men  are  not  fo  well  watched. 

There  were  many  other  Things  laid 
upon  this  Subjett,  which  1  fhali  not  trou- 
ble  you  with ;  but  I  muft  tell  you,  that 
this  Convention  reminds  me  of  a  Paf- 
Lge>  which,  pernaps,  might  otherwile 
never  have  recurred  to  my  Memory  or 
at  mold,  would  have  been  little  regarded. 

O  e 

One  Day,  when  I  was  in  Edinburgh , 

I  walked  out  with  three  married  Women, 
whole  hiufbands,  fome  Time  after  Dinner 
retired  to  their  refpettive  Avocations  or 
Diverfions,  and  left  them  to  my  Condutt. 
As  we  approached  the  Fields,  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  a  Woman  with  Cherries  - 
This  gave  me  an  Opportunity  to  treat  the 
Ladies  with  fome  of  that  Fruit ;  and  as  we 
were  walking  along,  fays  one  of  them  to 
me,  Mr.  — — T —  there  is  a  good  deal  of 

Difference 
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Difference  between  a  married  Woman  in 

Scotland  and  one  in  England. - -Here 

are  now  three  of  us,  and  I  believe  I  may- 
venture  to  fay,  we  could  not,  all  of 
us  together,  purchafe  one  iingle  Pound 
of  Cherries.  You  may  be  fure  I  thought 
their  Credit  very  low  at  that  Time,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  turn  it  off  as  an  Acci¬ 
dent;  but  flie  told  me  that  fuch  Kind 
of  Vacuities  were  pretty  general  among 
the  married  Women  in  Scotland,  and, 
upon  her  Appeal  to  the  other  two,  it  was 
confirmed. 

I  have  often  heard  it  faid,  by  the 
Englijh ,  that  the  Men  are  not  our  Friends, 
but  I  think  the  Females  have  no  Averfion 
to  us.  Not  that  I  fancy  our  Perfbns  are 
better  made,  or  that  we  are  more  enga¬ 
ging  in  any  Refped:  than  their  own 
Countrymen ;  but  from  the  Notion  that 
prevails  among  them,  (at  leaf!:  fuch  as  I 
have  been  acquainted  with)  viz.  that  the 
Englijh  are  the  kindefl:  Hufbands  in  the 
Woild.  Perhaps  it  may  be  laid,  I  was 

their 
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their  Dupe,  and  did  not  difcover  die 
Sneer  at  what  they  may  think  a  too- pre¬ 
carious  Confidence,  of  which  their  Sex 
is,  without  Doubt,  the  moil  competent 

A. 

Judge. 

But  I  have  heard  fome  of  thefe  La¬ 
dies  firll  accufe  the  Englijh  Women,  and 

then  treat  the  Chimcera  with  fuch  ex- 

«  • 

cefiive  Virulence,  that  I  have  been  temp¬ 
ted  to  fui pelf  it  proceeded  from  Jealoufy, 
not  unattended  by  Envy,  at  that  Liberty 
which  may  give  Opportunities  for  fuch 
Unfaithfulnefs ;  for  otherwife  I  think 
it  might  have  been  fufficient,  even  if  the 
Fall  were  true,  barely  to  fhew  their  Dif- 
like  of  fuch  a  perfidious  Conduit.  And 
befides,  I  cannot  fay  it  has  not  happened 
in  the  World,  that  the  molt  fevere  Cen- 
fure  has  been  changed  to  a  more  charita¬ 
ble  Opinion  from  Experience  of  human 
Weaknefs,  or  that  fuch  Virulence  was 
never  ufed  as  a  Means  to  excite  a  Con- 
quelt.  To  conclude  thefe  Remarks ;  I 
think  it  was  not  over  complaifant  to  a 

Stranger, 
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Stranger,  to  bring  fuch  a  general  Accu¬ 
sation  againft  his  Country  women  :  And  if  I 
had  done  as  much  by  them,  it  might 
have  been  deemed  a  National  Reflexion. 
But  to  me  it  would  be  a  new  Kind  of 
Knight-Errantry,  to  fight  with  the  Gen¬ 
tlewomen  in  Defence  of  the  Ladies  ;  and 
therefore  I  contented  myfelf  with  turning 
(in  as  genteel  a  Manner  as  I  could)  their 
Accufation  and  Parade  of  Virtue  into 
Ridicule.  i 

B  u  t  to  return  to  my  general  Purpofe. 

The  working  T radefmen,  for  the  molt 
Part,  are  indolent ;  and  no  Wonder, 
fince  they  have  fo  little  Incitement  to  In- 
duftry,  or  profitable  Employment  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  it. 

fc  ,  _ 

If  a  Bolt  for  a  Door  be  wanted,  the 
Dweller  often  fupplies  it  with  one  of 
Wood,  and  fo  of  many  other  Things, 
infomuch  that  the  poor  Smith  is  Some¬ 
times 
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times  hardly  enabled  to  maintain  himfelf 
in  Oatmeal. 

The  Neatnefs  of  a  Carpenter’s  Work  is 
little  regarded.  If  it  will  juft  anfwer  the 
Occalion,  and  come  very  cheap,  it  is 
enough.  I  fhall  not  trouble  you  with 
furthei  Inftances.  But  to  (hew  you  what 
they  might  be,  if  they  had  Encourage¬ 
ment,  I  lit  all  mention  a  Paflage  that  re¬ 
lated  to  myfelf.  I  fent  one  Day  for.  a 
Wright  (they  have  no  fuch  Dihindion  as 
Joyner)  to  make  me  an  Engine  to  chop 
Stiaw  withal  for  my  Horfes,  .and  told 
him  it  mull  be  neatly  made,  and  I  would 
pay  him  accordingly ;  otherwife,  when 
it  was  done,  it  would  be  his  own.  The 
young  Man,  inftead  of  being  difcouraged 
by  the  Danger  of  lofing  his  Time  and 
Materials,  was  overjoyed  at  the  Condi¬ 
tions,  and  told  me,  at  the  fame  Time, 
that  he  fhould  be  quite  undone,  if  he 
was  long  about  Work  which  he  did  for 
his  Countrymen,  for  in  that  Cafe  they 
would  not  pay  him  for  his  Time.  In 

fine. 


fine,  he  made  me  the  Machine,  which 
was  more  like  the  Work  of  one  of  your 
Cabinet-Makers  in  London ,  than  that  of 
an  Invernefs  Carpenter  :  And  he  brought 
it  Home  in  as  little  Time  as  I  could  rea- 
fonably  expedh 

Here  I  may  obferve,  that  when  a 
young  Fellow  finds  he  has  a  Genius  for 
his  Trade  or  Bufinefs,  and  has  any  Thing 
of  Spirit,  he  generally  lays  hold  of  the 
firft  Occafion  to  remove  to  England,  or 
fome  other  Country,  where  he  hopes  for 
better  Encouragement.  Hence,  I  take 
it,  arofe  a  Kind  of  Proverb,  That  there 
never  came  a  Fool  out  of  Scotland.  Some 
perhaps  would  be  giving  this  a  different 
Interpretation,  but  what  I  mean  is,  that 
the  clevereft  and  moft  fprightly  among 
them  leave  the  narrow  Way  of  their  own 
Country  :  And  from  this  may  come,  for 
ought  I  know,  another  faying,  That  they 
feldom  defire  to  return  Home. 


Vo£.  I; 
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This  very  Man,  of  whom  I  have  been 
fpeaking,  took  Occafion  to  tell  me,  that 
Tn  two  or  three  Months  he  fhould  'go  to 
leek  Employment  in  London. 

_  The  Filhermen  would  not  be  men¬ 
tioned,  but  for  their  remarkable  Lazinefs ; 
for  they  might  find  a  Sale  for  much  more 
Sea-Filh  than  they  doj  but  fo  long  as 
any  Money  remains  of  the  laft  Market¬ 
ing,  and  until  they  are  driven  out  by  the 

laft  Neceftity,  they  will  not  meddle  with 
Salt  Water. 

*  A  ■  * 

At  low  Ebb,  when  their  Boats  lie  off 
at  a  conliderable  Diftance  from  the  Shore, 
for  Want  of  Depth  of  Water,  the  Wo¬ 
men  tuck  up  their  Garments  to  an  inde¬ 
cent  Height,  and  wade  to  the  Veffels, 
where  they  receive  their  Loads  of  Fifti 
for  the  Market ;  and  when  the  Whole 
C  argo  is  brought  to  Land,  they  take  the 
Filhermen  upon  their  Backs,  and  brino- 
them  on  Shore  in  the  fame  Manner. 

There 


There  is  here  none  of  that  Emula¬ 
tion  among  the  ordinary  People,  or  any 
of  that  Pride  which  the  meaneft  Cottagers 
in  England  generally  take  in  the  Cleanli- 
nefs  and  little  Ornaments  of  their  Ho¬ 
vels  ;  yet,  at  the  fame  Time,  thefe  poor 
Wretches  entertain  a  Kind  of  Pride  which 
is,  I  think,  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

The  Officers  of  a  certain  Regiment 
kept  here  a  Pack  of  Beagles,  and  fufpedt- 
ing  fome  of  them  to  be  in  Danger  of  the 
Mange,  they  fent  to  the  Boatmen  to  take 
them  out  a  little  Way  to  Sea,  and  throw 
them  over-board,  imagining  their  Swim¬ 
ming  in  Salt  Water  would  cure  them  of 
the  Diftemper,  if  they  were  infected. 
The  Servant  offered  them  good  Hire  for 
their  Trouble,  but  they  gave  him  bad 
Language,  and  told  him  they  would  not 
do  it.  Upon  this,  fome  of  the  Officers 
went  themfelves,  and,  in  Hopes  to  pre- 
vail,  offer’d  them  a  double  Reward  ;  but 
they  faid  they  would  not,  for  any  Money, 

K  2  do 
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do  a  Thing  fo  fcandalous  as  to  freight 
their  Boats  with  Dogs ,  and  abfolutely  re¬ 
filled  it. 

The  pooreft  Creature  that  lofes  a 
Hoiie,  by  Death,  would  fell  him  for 
Three-pence  to  a  Soldier,  who  made  it 
a  Part  of  his  Bufinefs  to  buy  them,  and 
he  made  not  only  Six-pence  of  the  Car- 
cafs  to  feed  the  Hounds,  but  got  two 
Shillings  or  half  a  Crown  for  the  Hide. 
But  the  Owner  would  not  flea  the  Horfe, 
though  he  knew  very  well  how  to  do  it, 
as  almoft  every  one  here,  and  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  is  fomething  of  a  Tanner;  and 
their  Reafon  is,  that  it  is  an  Employment 
only  fit  for  the  Hangman.  Upon  this 
Principle,  the  Soldier  was  frequently 
purfued  in  the  Streets  by  the  Children, 
and  called  by  that  approbrious  Name. 

Very  often,  if  you  afk  Queflions  of 
the  ordinary  People  here,  and  hereabouts, 
they  will  anfwer  you  by  Haniel  Safon 
Vggit  i.  e.  they  have,  or  fpeak,  no  Saxon' 

“  (or 
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(or  Englifh).  This  they  do  to  fave  the 

'  I 

Trouble  of  giving  other  Anfwers ;  but 
they  have  been  frequently  brought,  by  the 
Officers,  to  fpeak  that  Language  by  the 
fame  Method  that  Moliere  s  Faggot  binder 
was  forced  to  confefs  himfelf  a  Dodlor  of 
Phyfick. 

t 

The  Lodgings  of  the  ordinary  People 
are  indeed  moft  miferable  ones,  and  even 
thofe  of  fome,  who  make  a  tolerable  Ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Streets,  are  not  much 
better. 

Going  along  with  fome  Company  to¬ 
ward  one  of  the  Out-parts  of  the  Town, 
I  was  fhewn  the  Apartment  of  a  young 
Woman,  who  looks  pretty  fmart,  when 
Abroad,  and  affefts  to  adorn  her  Face 
with  a  good  many  Patches,  but  is  of  no 
ill  Fame, 

The  Door  of  the  Houfe,  or  rather 
Ilutt,  being  open,  and  Nobody  within,  1 
was  prevailed  with  to  enter  and  obferve  fo 

K  3  great 
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great  a  Curiofity.  tier  Bed  was  in  one 
corner  of  the  Room  upon  the  Ground, 
made  up  with  Straw,  and  even  that  in 
fniall  Quantity,  and  upon  it  lay  a  couple 
of  Blankets  which  were  her  Covering,  and 
that  of  two  Children  that  lay  with  her. 
In  the  oppofite  Corner  was  juft  fuch 
anothei  Bed  for  two  young  Fellows,  who 
lay  in  the  fame  Room. 

W  •  4  ,  »  ■  « 

A  T  another  Time  I  happened  to  be  of 
U  Party  who  had  agreed  to  go  five  or  fix 
and  twenty  Miles  into  the  Highlands,  a 
fmall  Part  by  Land,  and  the  reft  by  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  but  a  Perfon,  who  was  not  agreeable 
to  any  of  us,  having,  as  we  fay,  pinn’d 
himfelf  upon  us,  and  being  gone  Home,  it 
was  refolved,  that,  to  avoid  him,  we 
fhould  fet  out  at  Ten  o’  Clock  the  fame 
Night,  inftead  of  the  next  Morning,  as 
was  at  firft  intended.  About  Twelve  we 
arrived  at  the  End  of  Loch  Ncjs,  where  we 
were  to  wait  for  News  from  the  Vefiel. 
We  were  foon  cond  acted  to  a  Houfe, 
where  lives  a  Brother  to  the  Pretender’s 

‘■At  i  '  *** 

famous 
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famous  Brigadier,  and  upon  entring  a  large ' 
Room,  by  the  Candle,  we  difcovered,  on 
different  Parts  of  the  Floor,  nine  Perfons, 
including  Children,  all  laid  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  above  defcribed,  and  among  the  reft, 
a  young  Woman,  as  near  as  I  could  guefs, 
about  feventeen  or  eighteen,  who  being 
furprized  at  the  Light,  and  the  Buftle  we 
made,  between  Sleeping  and  Waking, 
threw  off  part  of  the  Blankets,  ftarted  up, 
ftared  at  us  earneftly,  and,  being  ftark 
naked,  fcratched  herfelf  in  feveral  Parts 
’till  thoroughly  wakened. 

After  all  this,  I  think  I  need  not 
fay  any  thing  about  the  Lodgings  of  the 
meaneft  Sort  of  People. 


I  shall  not  go  about  to  deny,  becaufe 
I  would  not  willingly  be  laughed  at,  that 
the  Englijh  Luxury  is  in  every  Thing 
carried  to  an  exorbitant  Height ;  but  if 
there  was  here  a  little  of  that  Vice,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  lower  Order  of 
People,  who,  by  that  Means,  would  like- 

K  4  wife 
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wife  mend  their  Commons  in 

•  5  ' 


By  Accounts  of  the  Plenty  and  Variety 


Of  Food  at  the  Tables  of  the  Luxurious  in 
England,  the  People,  who  have  not  eat 
with  the  Englijh,  conclude  they  are  like- 
wife  Devourers  of  great  Quantities  of  Vic¬ 
tuals  at  a  Meal,  and  at  other  Times  talk 
of  .  httle  elfe  befides  Eating.  This  is 
their  hv  otion  of  us,  but  particularly  of  our 


I  fhall  give  you  one 


Soivie  Years  ago  I  obtained  the  Favour 
and  great  Conveniency  to  board,  for  a 
'lime,  with  an  Englifh  Gentleman  in  a 
Houfe  near  Edinburgh ,  of  which  the 
Proprietor  retained  the  uppermost  Floor 


It  feems,  by  what  follows,  that  this  Gen-  ' 
tleman  had  amufed  himfelf  fometimes  by 
obferving  what  palled  among  us,  and 


being  one  Day  invited  to  our  Table,  after 


Dinner 
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Dinner  he  told  us  very  frankly,  that  he 
had  been  watching  us  all  the  Time  we 
were  Eating,  becaule  he  had  thought  we 
mult  neceflarily  have  large  Stomachs  to 
confume  the  Quantity  of  Victuals  brought 
fo  often  from  the  Market ;  but  that  now 
he  concluded  we  were  as  moderate  as  any. 

Thus  the  Wonder  had  been  recipro¬ 
cal  ;  for  while  he  was  furprized  at  our 
Plenty  (not  knowing  how  much  was  given 
away)  we  were  at  a  Lofs  to  think  how  he 
and  his  Family  could  fubfift  upon  their 

llender  Provifion. 

»  *  • 

For  my  own  Part  I  never  dined  in  a 
mixt  Company  of  Scots  and  Englijh ,  but 
I  found  the  former  not  only  eat  as  much 
as  the  others,  but  feem’d  as  well  pleafed 
with  the  Delicacy  and  Diverfity  of  the 
Dilhes ;  but  I  (hall  make  no  Inference 
from  thence. 

*T  i  s  from  this  Notion  of  the  People, 
that  my  Countrymen,  not  only  here,  but 

all 
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JH  0vcr  Scotland ,  are  dignified  with  the 
Title  of  Poke  Pudding, ,  which,  according 
to  the  Senfe  of  the  Word  among  the  Na¬ 
tives,  fignifies  a  Glutton. 

I 

^  E  T  this  Reproach  fhould  not  deter 
me  from  giving  you  an  Account  of  our 
Way  of  Living  in  this  Country,  that  is,  of 
our  Eating ,  fuppofmg  every  one  that 

charges  us  with  that  fwinifh  Vice  was  to 
read  this  Letter. 


Our  principal  Diet  then  confifts  of 
fuch  Things  as  you,  in  London ,  efteem  to 
be  the  greateft  Rarities,  viz.  Salmon  and 
Tiout  juft  taken  out  of  the  River,  and 
both  very  good  in  their  Kind  ;  Partridge, 
Crouft,  Hare,  Duck,  and  Mallard,  Wood¬ 
cocks,  Snipes  &c.  each  in  its  proper 
Seafon.  And  yet  for  the  greateft  Part  of 
the  Year,  like  the  Ifraehtes  who  longed 
for  the  Garlick  and  Onions  of  Egypt,  we 

are  hankering  after  Beef,  Mutton,  Veal, 
Lamb,  &c. 


It 
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I  t  is  not  only  me,  but  every  one  that 
comes  hither,  is  foon  difgufted  with  thefe 
Kinds  of  Food,  when  obliged  to  eat  them 
often  for  Want  of  other  Fare,  which  is 
not  feldom  our  Cafe. 

Th  eke  is  hardly  any  fuch  Thing  as 
Mutton  to  be  had  ’till  Angujl ,  or  Beef 
’till  September.  That  is  to  fay,  in  Quality 
fit  to  be  eaten,  and  both  go  out  about 
Chrijlmas.  And  therefore  at  or  about 
Martinmas  (the  i  ith  of  November)  fuch 
of  the  Inhabitants,  who  are  any  Thing  be¬ 
fore-hand  with  the  World,  fait  up  a 
Quantity  of  Beef,  as  if  they  were  going 
a  Voyage.  And  this  is  common  in  all 
Parts  of  Scotland  where  I  have  been. 

I  t  would  be  long  to  fet  down  the  Price 
of  every  Species  of  Provifion.  I  Khali  only 
fay,  that  Mutton  and  Beef  are  about  a 
penny  a  Pound  ;  Salmon,  which  was  at 
the  fame  Price,  is,  by  a  late  Regulation  of 
the  Magiftrates,  raifed  to  Two-pence  a 
Pound,  which  is  thought  by  many  to  be 

an 
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an  exorbitant  Price.  A  Fowl,  which 

they  in  general  call  a  Hen,  may  be  had 

at  Market  for  Two-pence  or  Two-pence 

Half-penny,  but  fo  lean  they  are  <mod  for 

httle.  It  would  be  too  InLous  to  fay, 

that  one  of  them  might  almoft  be  cut  up 

v.ith  the  Bread:  of  the  other,  but  they  are 

to  poor,  that  fome  ufed  to  fay  they 

believed  the  Oats  were  given  them  out  by 
Tale. 

This  brings  to  my  Remembrance,  a 
Story  I  have  heard  of  a  Foreigner,  who 
being  newly  arrived  in  this  Country,  at  a 
publick  Houfe  defired  fomething  to  eat 
A  Fowl  was  propofed  and  accepted,  but 
when  it  was  drelfed  and  brought  to  Table, 
the  Stranger  fhewed  a  great  Diflike  to  it,' 
which  the  Landlord  perceiving,  brought 
him  a  Piece  of  frelh  Salmon,  and  faid, 
Sir,  I  obferve  you  do  not  like  the  Fowl, 
pray  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  Think, 
fays  the  Gueft,  why  I  think  it  is  very  fine 
Salmon,  and  no  Wonder,  for  that  is  of 
God  Almighty’s  Feeding,  if  it  had  been 

fed 
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fed  by  you,  I  fuppofe  it  would  have  been 
as  lean  as  this  poor  Fowl,  which  I  defire 
you  will  take  away. 

We  have,  in  Plenty*  Variety,  and 
good  Perfection,  Roots  and  Greens  which 
you  know  have  always  made  a  principal 
Part  of  my  Luxury. 

T  h  1  s  I  think  has  been  chiefly  owing 
to  a  Communication  with  the  Englijh . 
And  I  have  been  told  by  old  People  in 
Edinburgh ,  that  no  longer  ago  than  forty 
Years,  there  was  little  elfe  but  Cale  in 
their  Green-Market*  which  is  now  plen¬ 
tifully  furnifhed  with  that  Sort  of  Provi- 
flon ;  and  I  think  altogether  as  good  as 
in  London* 

Pork  is  not  very  common  with  us, 
but  what  we  have  is  good. 

t  •  A  I  »  t  '  • 

I  have  often  heard  it  faid*  that  the 
Scots  will  not  eat  it.  This  may  be  rank’d 
among  the  reft  of  the  Prejudices ;  for  this 

Kind 
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Kind  of  Food  is  common  in  the  Low^ 
lands,  and  Aberdeen  in  particular  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  furni filing  Families  with  pickled 

Pork  for  Winter  Provifion,  as  well  as 
their  Shipping. 

I  OWN  I  never  faw  any  Swine  among 
the  Mountains,  and  there  is  good  Reafon 
for  it  :  Thofe  People  have  no  Offal 
wherewith  to  feed  them  ;  and,  were  they 
to  give  them  other  Food,  one  Angle  Sow 

would  devour  all  the  Provifions  of  a 
Family. 

It  is  here  a  general  Notion,  that  where 
the  Chief  declares  againft  Pork,  his  Fol¬ 
lowers  affeCt  to  fhew  the  fame  Diflike  j 

but  of  this  Affectation  I  happened  once  to 
fee  an  Example. 

One  of  the  Chiefs,  who  brought 
hither  with  him  a  Gentleman  of  his  own 
Clan,  dined  with  feveral  of  us  at  a  Pub- 
lick  Houle,  where  the  Chief  refilled  the 
Pork,  and  the  Laird  did  the  fame  j  but 
fome  Days  afterward,  the  latter  being  in¬ 
vited 
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vited  to  our  Mefs,  and  under  no  Reflraint, 
he  eat  it  with  as  good  an  Appetite  as  any 
of  us  all. 

The  little  Highland  Mutton,  when 
fat,  is  delicious,  and  certainly  the  greateft 
of  Luxury.  And  the  fmall  Beef,  when 
fre/h,  is  very  fweet  and  fucculent,  but  it 
wants  that  Subftance  which  fliould  pre- 
ferve  it  long  when  falted.  I  am  fpeaking 
of  thefe  two  Sorts  of  Provifion  when 
they  are  well  fed ;  but  the  general  Run  of 
the  Market  here,  and  in  other  Places  too, 
is  fuch  as  would  not  be  fuffered  in  any 
Part  of  England  that  I  know  of. 

W  e  (the  Englijh )  have  the  Conveni- 
ency  of  a  Publick  Houfe  (or  Tavern  if  you 
pleafe)  kept  by  a  Country-Woman  of 
ours,  where  every  Thing  is  dreffed  our 
own  Way  ;  but  fometimes  it  has  been 
difficult  for  our  Landlady  to  get  any 
Thing  for  us  to  eat,  except  fome  Sort  of 
Food,  fo  often  reiterated,  as  almoft  to 
create  a  Loathing.  And  one  Day  I  re¬ 
member 
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member  fhe  told  us  there  was  nothing  at 
all  to  be  had  in  the  Town.  This  you  may 
believe  was  a  melancholy  Declaration  td 
a  Pai  cel  of  Poke  Puddings  $  but,  for  fome 
Relief  a  Highlander  foon  after  happened 
.  to  bring  to  Town  fome  of  the  Moor 
Game  to  fell,  which  (in  looking  out  lharp) 
fhe  fec.ured  for  our  Dinner; 

i  .  .  \  ,  - 

Hares,  and  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Birds 
abovementioned,  abound  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Country,  near  the  Town,  even 
to  Exuberance  :  Rather  too  much,  X 
think,  for  the  Sportfman's  Diverlion, 
who  generally  likes  a  little  more  Expec¬ 
tation,  fo  that  we  never  need  to  want  that 
Sort  of  Provifion,  by  what  we  may  kill 
ourfelves  j  and  belides  we  often  make 
Prefents  of  them  to  fuch  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  who  are  in  our  Efteem  j  for  none  of 
them,  that  I  know  of,  will  bellow  Pow¬ 
der  and  Shot  upon  any  of  the  Game. 

It  is  true  they  may  fometimes  buy  a 
Partridge  for  a  Penny,  or  lefs,  and  the 

others 
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others  in  Proportion.  I  fay  fometimes, 
for  there  are  not  very  many  brought  to 
Market,  except  in  Time  of  Snow,  and 
then  indeed  I  have  feen  Sacks  full  of 
them. 

v  ?  % 

I  Remember,  that  the  firft  hard 

Weather  after  I  came,  I  afked  the  Ma- 
giftrates  why  fuch  Poaching  was  buffered 
within  their  Diftridt,  and  their  Anfwer 
was,  that  there  was  enough  of  them,  and 
if  they  were  not  brought  to  Market,  they 
fhould  get  none  themfelves. 

The  River  is  not  lefs  plentiful  in  Fifh. 
I  have  often  feen  a  bove  a  hundred  large 
Salmon  brought  to  Shoar  at  one  Hawk 
Trout  is  as  plenty,  and  a  fmall  Fifh  the 
People  call  a  little  Trout,  but  of  another 
Species,  which  is  exceeding  good,  called  in 
the  North  of  England  a  Branlin.  Thefe 
are  fo  like  the  Salmon  Frye ,  that  they  are 
hardly  to  be  diflinguifhed,  only  the  Skales 
come  off  of  the  Frye  in  handling,  the 
others  have  none. 

Vol.  I.  b  It 
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*  r 

It  is  by  Law  no  lefs  than  Tranfporta- 
t;on  to  take  the  Salmon  Frye,  but  in  the 
Seafon,  the  River  is  fo  full  of  them,  that 
Nobody  minds  it,  and  thofe  young  Fiffi 

aie  the  Children  catch  them 

with  a  crooked  Pin.  •  Yet  the  Towns¬ 
men  are  of  Opinion,  that  all  fuch  of  them 
as  are  bred  in  the  River,  and  are  not  de- 
vouied  at  Sea  by  larger  Fifh,  return  thither 
at  the  proper  Seafon  •  and  as  a  Proof, 
they  affirm,  they  have  taken  many  of 
them,  and,  by  Way  of  Experiment, 
clipped  their  Tails  into  a  forked  Figure 
like  that  of  a  Swallow,  and  found  them 
with  that  Mark,  when  full  grown  and 
taken  out  of  the  Crimes. 

Eels  there  are,  and  very  good,  but 
tlie  Inhabitants  will  not  eat  of  them,  any 
moie  than  they  will  of  a  Pike,  for  which 
Reafon  fome  of  thefe  la  ft,  in  the  ftanding 
Lakes,  are  grown  to  a  monftrous  Size  j 
and  I  do  aflure  you  I  have  eaten  of  Trouts, 

taken 
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taken  in  thofe  Waters,  each  of  fifteen  or 

fixteen  pound  Weight. 

I  am  furprized  the  Towns-men  take 
no  Delight  in  Field  Exercifes,  or  Fifhing, 
in  both  of  which  there  is  Health  and  Di~ 
verfion  ;  but  will  rather  chufe  to  fpend 
great  Part  of  their  Time  in  the  wretched 
Coffee-Room,  playing  at  Back-gammon 

or  Hazard,  moftly  for  Half-pence. 

« 

But  I  rauft  ingenoufly  confefs  to  you, 
that  they  might  retaliate  this  Accufation, 
fo  far  as  it  relates  to  mif-fpending  of  Time, 
if  they  had  but  the  Opportunity  to  let  you 
know,  they  have  feen  me  throwing  Had¬ 
docks  and  Whitings  Heads  into  the  River 
from  the  Parapet  of  the  Bridge,  only  to 
fee  the  Eels  turn  up  their  Silver  Bellies  in 
ftriving  one  with  another  for  the  Prey. 
At  other  Times,  they  might  tell  you, 
they  faw  me  letting  Feathers  fly  in  the 
Wind  for  the  Swallows  that  build  under 
the  Arches  (which  are  ribbed  within  Side) 
to  make  their  Circuits  in  the  Air,  and  con- 

L  2  tend 
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tend  for  them  to  carry  them  to  their  Nefts^ 
I  have  been  jeftingly  reproached  by  them, 
en pajfant ,  for  both  thefe  Amufements,  as 
being  too  juvenile  for  me.  This  I  have 
returned  in  their  own  Way,  by  telling  them 
i  thought  myfelf,  at  lead,  as  well  employ- 
ed  as  they,  when  tumbling  over  and  over  a 
little  Cube  made  out  of  a  Bone,  and 
making  every  black  Spot  on  the  Faces  of 
it,  a  Subjed  of  their  Fear  and  Hope. 
Nor  did  I  think  the  Emperour  Domician  s 
ordinary  Diverlxon  was  any  thing  more 
manly  than  mine  ;  but  I  think  myfelf,. 
this  Inftant,  much  better  employed,  by 
endeavouring  to  contribute  to  your  Amule- 
ment. 

The  meaneft  Servants,  who  are  not  at 
Board-wages,  will  not  make  a  Meal  upon 
Salmon,  if  they  can  get  any  Thing  elfe  to 
eat.  I  have  been  told  it  here,  as  a  very 
good  Jeff,  that  a  Highland  Gentleman, 
who  went  to  London  by  Sea,  foon  after 
his  Landing  paded  by  a  Tavern,  whero 
the  Larder  appeared  to  the  Street,  and  op- 

perated 
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peratcd  fo  ftrongly  upon  his  Appetite,  that 
he  went  in.  That  there  were  among 
other  Things  a  Rump  of  Beef,  and  fome 
Salmon.  Of  the  Beef  he  ordered  a  Steak 
for  himfelf ;  but,  fays  he,  let  Duncan 
have  fome  Salmon.  To  be  fhort,  the 
Cook,  who  attended  him,  humoured  the 
Jeft,  and  the  Matter's  eating  was  Eight- 
Pence,  and  Duncans  came  to  almoft  as 
many  Shillings. 

I  wa  s  fpeaking  of  Provifions  in  this 
Town  according  to  the  ordinary  Markets, 
but  their  Prices  are  not  always  fuch  to  us. 
There  are  two  or  three  People,  not  far 
from  the  Town,  who  having  an  Eye  to 
our  Mefs,  employ  themfelves,  now  and 
then,  in  fattening  Fowls,  and  fometimes 
a  Turky,  a  Lamb,  &c.  thefe  come  very 
near,  if  not  quite,  as  dear  as  they  are  in 
London , 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Letter  with  an 
Incident,  which,  I  confefs,  is  quite  fo- 

L  3  reign 
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reign  to  my  prefent  Purpofe,  but  may  con*? 
tribute  to  my  main  Defign. 

Since  my  laft,  as  I  was  paffing  along 
the  Street,  I  faw  a  Woman  fitting,  with 
a  young  Child  lying  upon  her  Lap,  over 
which  file  was  crying,  and  lamenting,  as 
in  the  utmofi:  Defpair,  concerning  it.  At 
firfl  I  thought  it  was  Want,  but  found  fhe 
was  come  from  port  William ,  and  that 
the  Minifters,  here,  had  refufed  to  chrif- 
ten  her  Child,  becaufe  fhe  did  not  know 
who  was  the  Father  of  it.  Then  fhe  re¬ 
newed  her  Grief  and  hanging  down  her 
Head  over  the  Infant  file  talked  to  it,  as 
if  it  muff  certainly  be  damned  if  it  fiiould 
die  without  Baptifm.  To  be  fhort,  fe- 
ycral  of  us  together  prevailed  to  have  the 
Child  chrifiened  ;  not  that  we  thought 
the  Infant  in  Danger,  but  to  relieve  the 
Mother  from  her  dreadful  Apprehen¬ 
sions. 

I  take  tli is  Refufal  to  be  partly  po- 
^  ufed  as  a  Means  whereby  to 

find 
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find  out  the  Male  Tranfgreffor.  But  that 
Knowledge  would  have  been  to  little 
Purpofe,  in  this  Cafe,  it  being  a  Regimen¬ 
tal  Child :  and,  indeed,  this  was  our  prin¬ 
cipal  Argument  ;  for  any  Difpute  againft 
the  eftablifhed  Rules  of  the  Kirk  would 
be  deemed  Impertinence,  if  not  Propha- 
nefs. 
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H  E  Inhabitants  comr 
plain  loudly,  that  the 
Englijh  fince  the  Union 
have  inhanced  the  Rates 
of  every  Thing  by  giving 
extravagant  Prices  j  and 
I  mud:  own,  in  particular,  there  has  been 
Seven-pence  or  Eight-pence  a  Pound  given 
by  fome  of  them  for  Beef  or  Mutton  that 
has  been  well  fed  and  brought  to  them 
early  in  the  Seafon,  But  the  Towns¬ 
people  are  not  fo  nice  in  the  Quality  of 
thefe  Things ;  and  to  fome  the  Meat  is 
good  enough,  if  it  wjll  but  ferve  for  Soup, 
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A  s  to  their  Complaint,  I  would  know 
what  Injury  it  is  to  the  Country  in  general, 
that  Strangers,  efpecially,  are  lavifn  in 
their  Expences ;  does  it  not  caufe  a  greater 
Circulation  of  Money  among  them  ?  and 
that  too  brought  from  diftant  Places,  to 
which  but  a  very  fmall  Part  of  it  ever  re¬ 
turns. 

i 


But  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  thefe  People, 
that  the  extraordinary  Cheapnefs  of  Pro- 
vilions  is  a  certain  Token  of  the  Poverty 
of  a  Country  ;  for  that  would  infinuate 
they  are  Gainers  by  the  Union,  which 
they  cannot  bear  to  hear  of. 


As  an  Inftance  of  the  low  Price  of 
Provifions  formerly,  I  have  been  told  by 
fome  old  People,  that  at  the  Time  of  the 
Revolution,  General  Mackay  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  dine  at  one  of  thefe  Publick 
Houfes,  where  he  was  ferved  with  great 
Variety,  and  paid  only  two  Shillings  and 
Six-pence  Scots ,  that  is.  Two-pence  Half¬ 
penny  for  his  Ordinary . 


Whjen 
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When  I  was  fpeaking  of  Game  and 
WAd-Fowl  in  my  lafl  Letter,  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  have  often  heard  in  this 
Country  of  an  old  Scottijh  Adi  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Encouragement  to  deftroy  the 
Green-Plover  or  Pewit ,  which  (as  faid) 
is  therein  called  the  ungrateful  Bird  :  For 
that  it  came  to  Scotland  to  breed,  and  then 
returned  to  England  with  its  Young  to 
feed  the  Enemy.  But  I  never  could  ob¬ 
tain  any  Satisfaction  in  this  Point,  aitho’ 
a  cei  tain  Baronet  in  the  Shire  of  Rofs 
(who  is  an  advocate  or  Counfellor  at 
Law)  mentioned  it  to  me,  at  his  own 
Houle  in  that  Country,  as  a  Thing  cer¬ 
tain.  And  he  feemed  then  to  think  he 
coind  produce  the  Adi  of  Parliament,  or, 
at  leaffc,  the  Title  of  it  in  one  of  his  Ca¬ 
talogues.  tut  he  fought  a  long  while  to 
no  I  urpofe,  which,  as  well  as  my  own 
Reafon,  made  me  conclude  there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  it ;  though,  at  the  fame  Time, 
it  was  Matter  of  Wonder  to  me,  that  the 
Knight  fhould  feem  fo  pofitive  he  could 

produce 
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produce  Evidence  of  a  Fa<£t,  and  earneftly 
feek  it,  which,  if  found,  would  have 
been  an  undeniable  Ridicule  upon  the 
Legislature  of  his  own  Country. 

W  h  at  Kind  of  Food  this  Bird  is,  I 
do  not  know ;  for  although  I  have  Shot 
many  of  them  here,  I  never  made  any 
other  Ufe  of  them,  than  to  pluck  off  the 
Crown,  or  Creft,  to  busk  my  Flies  for 
Fiffiing,  and  gave  the  Bird  to  the  next 
poor  Highlander  I  met  withal ;  but  per¬ 
haps  you  may  have  partaken  of  this  Ad¬ 
vantage,  which  was  fo  much  envied  by 
the  Scots,  according  to  the  Tradition. 

I  would,  but  cannot,  forbear  to  give 
you,  en  paffant ,  a  Specimen  of  this  High¬ 
land  Baronet’s  Hofpitality  at  the  Time 
above-mentioned. 

He  had  known  me  both  at  Invernefs 
and  Edinburgh,  and  I  being  out  with  an 
Englifh  Officer,  fporting  near  his  Houfe, 
I  propofed  to  make  him  a  Vifit. 


After 
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Aftek  the  Meeting  -  Compliments 
were  over,  he  called  for  a  Bottle  of  Wine 
and  when  the  Ghfs  had  gone  once  about,' 
Gentlemen,  fays  he,  pretty  abruptly,  this 

Wme  is  not  fo  good  as  you  drfak  at  In- 
vernefs _ _ 

We  allured  him  it  was,  and  repeated  it 
leveral  Times,  but  he  ftill  infifted  it  was 
not,  took  it  away  himfelf,  and  fet  a  Bot¬ 
tle  of  Ale  before  us  in  its  Stead,  which 
we  juft  tafted  out  of  pure  Civility  but 
we  were  no  Lofers  by  this;  for  the 
Benefit  of  Refrelhment  by  his  Wine,  af¬ 
ter  Fatigue,  would  have  been  the  leaft 
of  T rifles,  compared  with  the  Diver fion 
we  had,  in  going  Home,  at  this  (what 
lhall  I  call  it)  this  barefaced  — — I  don’t 
no  what ! 

I  rom  the  Proviflons  of  this  Country 
it  would  be  an  ealy  natural  Tranfition  to 
the  Cookery,  but  it  might  be  difagreea- 
ble ;  and  it  would  be  almoft  endlefs  to 

tell 
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tell  you  what  I  know,  and  have  heard 
upon  that  Subjed.  I  do  not  mean  as  to 
the  Compofition  of  the  Dilhes,  but  the 
Uncleanlinefs  by  which  they  are  prepared. 
But  how  fhould  you  think  it  otherwife, 
when  you  recoiled  what  has  been  faid  ot 
the  poor  Condition  of  the  Female  Ser¬ 
vants  ?  And  what  would  you  think  to 
have  your  Dinner  d  relied  by  one  of  them  ? 

I  do  allure  you,  that,  being  upon  a  Journey- 
in  thefe  Parts,  hard  Eggs  have  been  my 
only  Food  for  feveral  Days  fucceffively. 

Shall  I  venture  at  one,  only,  In- 
ftance  of  Cookery  ?  I  will, — and  that  a 
recent  one,  and  therefore  comes  firft  to 
Hand  j  but  it  does  not  come  up  to  many 
others  that  I  know,  and  are  not  fit  to  be 
told  to  any  one  that  has  not  an  im¬ 
movable  Stomach. 

I 

An  Officer,  who  arrived  here  a  few 
Days  ago  with  his  Wife  and  Son,  (a  Boy 
of  about  five  or  fix  Years  old)  told  me,  that 
at  a  Houfe,  not  far  diftant  from  this  Place, 
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as  they  were  waiting  for  Dinner,  the 

1  d»  who  had  been  gaRng  about  the 
Kitchen,  came  running  into  the  Room,- 

and  fell  a  crying,  of  which  the  Mother 

asking  the  Reafon,  he  fobb’d,  and  faid. 

Mamma,  don't  eat  any  of  the  Greens, 

This  occafioned  a  further  Enquiry,  by 

which  it  appeared,  the  Maid  had  been 

wringing  the  Cale  with  her  Hands  as  if 

ihe  was  wringing  a  Diihclout,  and  was 

letting  it  up  in  Pyramids  round  the  Difh 

by  Way  of  Ornament,  and  that  her 

Hands  were  very  dirty,  and  her  Fingers 

in  a  lamentable  Condition  with  the  Itch. 

Soon  after  the  Coleworts  were  brought 

to  Table  juft  as  the  Child  had  defcribed 

their  Figure  and  Situation,  and  the 

Wench  s  Hands  convinced  them  that 

bis  whole  Complaint  was  juft  and  reafon-* 
able. 

i  *  z 

B  u  t  I  would  not  be  thought  by  this 
to  infinuate,  that  there  is  nothing  but 
Cleanlinefs  in  England,  for  I  have  heard 

of 
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of  foul  Practices  there,  efpeciaily  by  the 
Men  Cooks  in  the  Kitchens  of  Perfons  of 
Diftindlion :  Among  whom  I  was  told 
by  one,  that  happening  to  go  into  his 
Kitchen,  where  he  had  hardly  ever  been 
before,  (probably  by  fome  Information) 
he  obferved  his  Cook  had  ftuck  upon  the 
fmoaky  Chimney-Piece  a  large  Lump  of 
Butter,  and  (like  the  Pot  of  Pigeons  at 
Kelfo )  had  raked  Part  of  it  off  with  his 
Fingers  by  Handfuls,  as  he  had  Occalion 
to  throw  them  into  the  Sauce-pan. 

We  have  one  great  Advantage  that  . 
makes  Amends  for  manv  Inconveniencies, 
that  is,  wholfome  and  agreeable  Drink, 

I  mean  French  Claret,  which  is  to  be 
met  with  almofh  every  where  in  Publick 
Houfes  of  any  Note,  except  in  the  Heart 
of  the  Highlands,  and  fometimes  even 
there ;  but  the  Concourfe  of  my  Country¬ 
men  has  raifed  the  Price  of  it  conlidera- 
bly.  At  my  find  coming,  it  was  but 
Sixteen-pence  a  Bottle,  and  now  it  is 
raifed  to  two  Shillings,-  although  there  be 
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no  more  Duty  paid  upon  it  now  than  there 

was  before,  which,  indeed,  was  often 
none  at  all. 

French  Brandy,  very  good,  is  about 
three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  or  four  Shill¬ 
ings  a  Gallon,  but  in  Quantities,  from 
hovering  Ships  on  the  Coaft,  it  has  been 
bought  for  Twenty-pence. 

Limqns  are  feldom  wanting  here,  fo 
that  Punch,  for  thole  that  like  it,  is  very 
reafonable,  but  few  care  to  drink  it,  as 
thinking  the  Claret  a  much  better  Liquor, 
in  which  I  agree  with  them. 

There  lives  in  our  Neighbourhood  at 
a  Iloule  (or  Caltle)  called  Culloden ,  a 
Gentleman  whofe  Hofpitality  is  almoft 
without  Bounds.  It  is  the  Cuftom  of 
that  Houfe,  at  the  firft  Vifit  or  Introduc¬ 
tion,  to  take  up  your  Freedom  by  Crack¬ 
ing  his  Nut  (as  he  terms  it)  that  is,  a  Coco- 
Ihell  which  holds  a  Pint  filled  with  Chain- 
pain,  or  fuch  other  Sort  of  Wine  as  you 
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{hall  cliufe.  You  may  guefs  by  the  In¬ 
troduction,  at  the  Contents  of  the  Volumm 
Few  go  away  fober  at  any  Time  j  and  for 
the  greateft  Part  of  his  Guefts,  in  the 
Conclufion,  they  cannot  go  at  all. 


This  he  partly  brings  about  by  art¬ 
fully  propofing  (after  the  Publick  Healths 
which  always  imply  Bumpers)  fuch  priyate 
ones  as  he  knows  will  pique  the  Interefl 
or  Inclination  of  each  particular  Perfon  of 
the  Company  whofe  Turn  it  is  to  take 
■  the  Lead,  to  begin  it  in  a  Brimmer  ;  and 
he  himfelf  being  always  cheerful,  and 
fometimes  faying  good  Things,  his  Guefts 

foon  lofe  their  Guard,  and  then— —I 
need  fay  no  more. 

For  my  own  Part,  I  ftipulated  with 
him,  upon  the  firft  Acquaintance,  for  the 
Liberty  of  retiring  when  I  thought  conve¬ 
nient  ;  and,  as  Perfeverance  was  made  a 
Point  of  Honour,  that  I  might  do  it  with¬ 
out  Reproach. 


Vo  l.  I, 
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A  s  the  Company  are  difabled  one  after 
another,  two  Servants,  who  are  all  the 
while  in  Waiting,  take  up  the  Invalids 
with  fnort  Poles  in  their  Chairs,  as  they 
lit,  (d  not  tallen  down)  and  carry  them  to 
their  Beds ;  and  hill  the  Hero  holds  out. 

I  remember,  one  Evening,  an  Eng- 
Hjh  Officer  who  has  a  good  deal  6f  Hu¬ 
mour,  feigned  himfelf  drunk,  and  aded 
his  Part  fo  naturally,  that  is  was  difficult 
to  diftinguiffi  it  from  Reality  ;  upon 
which  the  Servants  were  preparing  to  take 
him  up,  and  carry  him  oh.  Pie  let  them 

i 

alone  till  they  had  fixed  the  Machine, 
and  then  railing  himfelf  up  on  his  Feet, 
made  them  a  fneering  Bow,  and  told 
them  lie  believed  there  was  no  Occafion 
for  their  Affiftance ;  whereupon  one  of 
them,  with  Sang  froid  and  a  ferious  Air, 
faid,  no  Matter  Sir,  we  ffiall  have  you  by 
and  by.  This  Laird  keeps  a  plentiful 
Table,  and  excellent  Wines  of  various 
Sorts  and  in  great  Quantities,  as,  indeed, 

ho 
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he  ought,  for  I  have  often  faid  I  thought 
there  was  as  much  Wine  fpilt  in  his  Hall, 
as  would  content  a  moderate  Family.  We 
gave  to  a  Hound-Puppy  that  is  now 
pretty  well  grown,  in  Honour  of  him, 
the  Name  of  Bumper  :  Another  we  call’d 
Nancy ,  after  our  moft  celebrated  Toaft  ; 
fo  that,  fhortly,  in  our  eagereft  Chace,  we 
lhall  remember  Love  and  the  Bottle — — 
You  know  to  what  this  alludes. 

I  think  a  Pack  of  Hounds  were  ne¬ 
ver  kept  cheaper  than  here  (as  you  may 
believe  from  the  Mortality  of  Horfes  I 
have  already  mentioned)  or  that  there  is 
better  Hare  Hunting  in  any  Part  of  Bri¬ 
tain  than  hereabouts ;  though  it  be  pretty 
rough  Riding  in  fome  Places,  and  the 
Ground  moftly  hilly.  We  never  go  far 
from  the  Town,  or  beat  long  for  the 
Game,  or,  indeed  have  much  Regard  to 
Seafons,  for  none  here  trouble  themfelves 
about  it,  infomuch  that  we  might  hunt  at 
any  Time  of  the  Year  without  Cenfure. 
Yet  I  have  heard  of  a  Gentleman  of  this 
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Country,  who  was  fo  fcrupulous  a  Sportf- 
man,  that  when  Word  was  brought  him 
elm  his  Servant  was  drowned  in  pafling  a 
Highland  Ford— lie  cried  out,  I  thought 
the  Fellow  would  come  to  an  untimely 
End — For  he  (hot  a  Hare  in  her  Form  ! 

In  home  Parts,  within  lefs  than  ten 
Miles  of  us  near  the  Coafi,  the  Hares  are 
in  fuch  Numbers  there  is  but  little  Diver- 
fion  in  Hunting,  for  one  being  ftarted  foon 
turns  out  a  frefh  one ;  then  the  Pack  is 
divided  and  mull  be  called  off,  &c.  info- 
much  that  a  whole  Day’s  Hunting  has 
been  intircly  fruitlefs.  The  Country- 
People  are  veiy  forward  to  tell  us  where 
the  Mauhn  is,  as  they  call  a  Flare,  and 
are  pleafcd  to  fee  them  deftroyed,  becaufe 
they  do  Hurt  to  their  Cale-Tards. 

Besides  the  Hares,  there  are  Num¬ 
bers  of  Foxes,  but  they  take  to  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  rocky,  and  fometimes 
inaccelfable  to  the  Dogs,  of  which  feveral 
have  been  loft  by  filling  from  Precipices 

in 
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in  the  Purfuit  ;  for  the  Fox  in  his  Flight 
takes  the  moft  dangerous  Way.  But 
when  we  happen  to  kill  one  of  them,  it  is 
carried  Home  through  the  Bleffings  of  the 
People,  like  a  dangerous  Captive  in  a 
Roman  Triumph. 

In  this  little  Town,  there  are  no  lefs 
than  Four  natural  Fools.  There  are 
hardly  any  crooked  People  (except  by 
Accidents)  becaufe  there  has  been  no  Care 
taken  to  mend  their  Shapes  when  they 
were  young. 

The  Beggars  are  numerous,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  importunate  for  there  is  no 
Parith-Allowance  to  any. 

I  have  been  told,  that  before  the 
Union,  they  never  prefumed  to  afk  for 
more  than  a  Bodle  or  the  fixth  Part  of  a 
Penny,  but  now  they  beg  for  a  Baubee  or 
Half-penny.  And  fome  of  them,  that 
they  may  not  appear  to  be  ordinary  Beg¬ 
gars,  tell  you  it  is  to  buy  Snuff.  Yet  Hill 

M3  it 
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it  is  common  for  the  Inhabitants,  (as  I 
have  feen  in  Edinburgh)  when  they  have 
none  of  the  fmalleft  Money,  to  flop  in 
the  Street,  and  giving  a  Half-penny,  take 
from  the  Beggar  a  Flack,  i.  e.  two  Bo¬ 
dies, or  the  third  Part  of  a  Penny  in  Change. 
Yet  although  the  Beggars  frequently  re¬ 
ceive  fo  fmall  an  Alms  from  their  Bene¬ 
factors,  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  they 
are  generally  Ihod  when  the  poor  work¬ 
ing  Women  go  barefoot.  But  here  are 
no  idle  young  Fellows  and  Wenches  beg- 
ing  about  the  Streets,  as  with  you  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  the  Difgrace  of  all  Order,  and,  as 
the  French  call  it,  Police.  By  the  Way, 
this  Police  is  fill  a  great  Office  in  ScoU 
land ,  but  as  they  phrafe  it,  is  grown  into 
Dijuetude ,  though  the  Salleries  remain. 

EIav  i  n  g  mentioned  this  French  Word 
more  by  Accident  than  Choice,  I  am 
tempted  (by  Way  of  Chat)  to  make 
Mention  likcwil'e  of  a  Frenchman,  who 
underflood  a  little  EngliJIo. 


Soon 
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Soon  after  his  Arrival  in  London,  he 
had  obferved  a  good  deal  of  Dirt  and 
Diforder  in  the  Streets,  and  alking  about 
the  Police,  but  finding  none  that  under- 
ftood  the  Term,  he  cryed  out,  Good 
Lord  !  how  can  one  expeCt  Order  among 
thefe  People,  who  have  not  fuch  a  Word 
as  Police  in  their  Language. 

B  y  what  I  have  feen,  the  People,  here, 
are  fomething  cleaner  in  their  Houfes  than 
in  other  Parts  of  this  Country  where  I 
have  been ;  yet  I  cannot  fet  them  up  as 
Patterns  of  Cleanlinefs. 

But  in  mere  Juftice  to  a  Laird’s  Lady, 
my  next  door  Neighbour,  I  mull  tell  you, 
that  in  her  Perfon  and  every  Article  of  her 
Family,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  cleaner 
Woman  in  all  Britain ;  and  there  may 
be  others  the  fame,  for  ought  I  know, 
but  I  never  had  the  Satisfaction  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them. 

,  • 
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I  shall  not  enter  into  Particulars, 
only  they  are,  for  the  moft  Part,  very 
cautious  of  wearing  out  their  Houdiold 
Utendls  of  Metal,  infomuch  that  I  have 
fometimes  feen  a  Pewter  Velfel  to  drink 
out  of,  not  much  unlike  in  Colour  to  a 
Leaden  Pot  to  preferve  Tobacco  or  Snuff. 

I  was  one  Day  greatly  diverted  with 
the  grievous  Complaint  of  a  neighbouring 
Woman,  of  whom  our  Cook  had  bor¬ 
rowed  a  Pewter  Pudding-pan  (for  we  had 
then  formed  a  Mefs  in  a  private  Lodging) 
and  when  we  had  done  with  it,  and  die 
came  for  her  Dilh,  flie  was  told  by  the 
Servants  below-ftairs  that  it  fhould  be 
cleaned,  and  then  lent  Home. 

This  the  Woman  took  to  be  Inch  an 
intended  Injury  to  her  Pan,  that  die  cry’d 
out — Lord  !  you’ll  wear  it  out !  and  then 
came  up  Stairs  to  make  her  Complaint  to 
us,  which  die  did  very  earneftly. 
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We  perceived  the  Jeft,  and,  gravely 
told  her,  it  was  but  reafonable  and  civil, 
fince  it  was  borrowed,  to  End  it  I  ion. c 
clean.  This  did  not  at  all  content  her, 
and  flie  left  us ;  but,  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Stairs,  die  peremptorily  demanded  her 
Movable,  and  when  die  found  it  had  been 
Loured  before  it  was  ufed,  die  loft  all 
Patience,  faying,  die  had  had  it  fifteen 
Years,  and  it  never  had  been  fcoured  be¬ 
fore.  And  die  fwore  die  would  never 
lend  it  again  to  any  of  our  Country.  But 
why  not  to  any  ?  fure  the  Woman  in  her 
Rage  intended  that  fame  any  as  a  National 
Reflexion.  And  without  a  Jeft,  I  verily  think 
it  was  as  much  fo,  as  fome  Words  I  have 
heard  over  a  Bottle,  from  which  fome 
wrong-headed,  or  rather  rancorous  Cox¬ 
combs, have  wrefted  that  malicious  Infe¬ 
rence,  though,  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Af¬ 
front  was  not  difeovered  by  any  other  of  the 
Company.  But  this  does  not  happen  fo 
often  with  them  on  this  Side  the  Tweed , 
as  in,  London,  where  I  have  known  it  to 

have 
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have  been  done  feveral  Times,  apparently 
to  raife  a  Querelle  d' \Allemand. 

Not  only  here,  but  in  other  Parts  of 
Scotland,  I  have  heard  feveral  common 
Sayings  very  well  adapted  to  the  Inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  People  to  fave  themfelves 
Pains  and  Trouble.  As  for  one  Inftance, 
— A  clean  Kitchen  is  a  Token  of  poor 
Houfekeeping.  Another  is,  If  a  Family 
removes  from  a  Houfe,  and  leaves  it  in  a 
clean  Condition,  the  fucceeding  Tenant 
will  not  be  fortunate  in  it.  Now  I  think 
it  is  intended  the  Reverfe  of  both  thefe 
Proverbs  fhould  be  underftood,  viz.  That 
a  foul  Kitchen  is  a  Sign  of  a  plentiful 
Table,  (by  which  one  might  conclude 
that  fome  live  like  Princes)  and  that  a 
dirty  Houfe  will  be  an  Advantage  to  him 
that  takes  it.  But  I  fhall  give  vou  an 
Example,  of  the  Fallacy  of  both  thele 
Maxims,  t.  c.  from  a  filthy  Kitchen  with¬ 
out  much  Cookery,  and  the  new  Tenant’s 
ill  Fortune  to  be  at  the  Expence  of  ma¬ 
king  a  dirty  Houfe  clean,  (I  cannot  fay 
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fvveet)  and  paying  Halt  a  Year’s  Rent 
without  having  any  Benefit  from  it  j  this 
happened  to  a  Friend  of  mine. 

Some  few  Years  ago,  he  thought  it 
would  he  his  Lot  to  continue  long  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  accordingly  he  took  a 
Houle  (or  Floor)  within  Half  a  Quarter 
of  a  Mile  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  then 
about  to  be  left  by  a  Woman  of  Diftinc- 
tion,  and  it  not  being  thought  proper  he 
fhould  fee  the  feveral  Apartments  while 
the  Lady  was  in  the  Houfe,  (for  he 
might  judge  of  them  by  thole  beneath) 
he,  immediately  after  her  Removal,  went 
to  view  his  Bargain.  The  Floor  of  the 
Room,  where  (lie  faw  Company,  was 
clean,  being  rubbed  every  Morning,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cuftom,  but  the  Inlldes  of  the 
Corner  Cupboards,  and  every  other  Part 
out  of  Sight,  was  in  a  dirty  Condition ; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  Kitchen,  he 
was  not  only  difgufted  at  the  Sight  of  it, 
but  iick  with  the  Smell,  which  was  intole¬ 
rable  ;  he  could  not  fo  much  as  guefs 

whether 
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whether  the  Floor  was  Wood  or  Stone, 
it  was  covered  over  fo  deep  with  accumu¬ 
lated  Greafe  and  Dirt  mingled  together  5 
the  Drawers  under  the  Table  looked  as 
it  they  were  almoft  tranfparent  with 
Greafe  j  the  Walls  near  the  Servants  Ta¬ 
ble,  which  had  been  white,  were  almoft 
covered  with  Snuff  Fpit  againft  it;  and 

Lones  of  Sheeps  Heads  lay  fcattered  un¬ 
der  the  Dreffer. 

His  new  Landlord  was  (or  affected  to 
be)  as  much  moved  with  the  Stench  as 
lie  himfelf,  yet  the  Lodging  Apartment 
of  the  two  young  Ladies  adjoined  to  this 
odoriferous  Kitchen. 

Well,  he  hired  two  Women  to  cleanfe 
this  Augean  Part,  and  bought  a  vaft 
Quantny  of  lweet  Herbs  wherewith  to 
•  ub  it  every  where,  and  yet  he  could  not 
bear  the  Smell  of  it  a  Month  afterwards : 
Of  all  this  I  was  myfelf  a  Witnefs. 


I 
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You  know  very  well  that  a  thorough 
Neatnefs,  both  in  Houfe  and  Perfon,  re¬ 
quires  Expence ;  and  therefore  fuch  as 
are  in  narrow  Circumftances,  may  rea- 
fonably  plead  an  Excufe  for  the  Want  of 
it.  But  when  Perfons  of  Fortune  will 
iuffer  their  Houfes  to  be  worfe  than  Hog- 
fties,  I  do  not  fee  how  they  differ,  in  that 
Particular,  from  Plottentots ;  and  they 
certainly  deferve  a  verbal  Punijhment, 
though  I  could  very  willingly  have  been 
excufed  from  being  the  Executioner.  But 
this  is  only  to  you  ;  yet,  if  it  were  made 
Publick,  (referving  Names)  I  think  it 
might  be  ferviceable  to  fome,  in  what¬ 
ever  Part  of  this  Bland  they  may  be. 

A  s  to  myfelf,  I  profefs  I  fhould  efteem 
it  as  a  Favour  rather  than  an  Offence, 
that  any  one  would  take  the  Trouble  to 
hold  up  a  Mirrour  to  me,  in  which  I 
could  fee  where  to  wipe  off  thofe  Spots 
that  would  otherwife  render  me  ridicu¬ 
lous. 


I  shall 
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I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  one 
more  of  thefe  faring  Sayings,  which  is. 
That  if  the  Butter  lias  no  Hairs  in  it,  the 
Cow  that  gave  the  Milk  will  not  thrive. 
But,  on  this  Occaiion,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  tell  you,  (it  falls  out  fo  a  propos)  that 
an  Englijh  Gentleman,  in  his  Way  hither, 
had  l'ome  Butter  fet  before  him,  in  which 
were  a  great  Number  of  Hairs }  where¬ 
upon  he  called  to  the  Landlady,  defiring' 
file  would  bring  him  fome  Butter  upon  one 
Plate,  and  the  Hairs  upon  another,  and 
he  would  mix  them  himfelf,  for  he 
thought  there  were  too  many,  in  Propor¬ 
tion,  for  the  Quantity  of  Butter  that  was 
before  him. 

Some  of  the  Inns  in  thefe  remote 
Parts,  and  even  far  South  of  us,  are  not 
very  inviting ;  your  Chamber  (to  which 
you  fometimes  enter  from  without  Doors, 
by  Stairs  as  dirty  as  the  Street)  is  fo  far 
from  having  been  waflied,  it  has  hardly 
ever  been  fcraped,  and  it  would  be  no 

Wonder 
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Wonder  if  you  ftumbled  over  Clods  of 
dried  Dirt  in  going  from  the  Fire  Side  to 
the  Bed,  under  which  there  often  is  Lum¬ 
ber  and  Duft,  that  almoffc  fill  up  the 
Space  between  the  Floor  and  the  Bed- 
flead.  But  it  is  nauceous  to  fee  the  Walls 
and  Infide  of  the  Curtains  fpotted,  as  if 
every  one  that  had  lain  there  hadfpit  fireight 
forward  in  whatever  Pofition  they  lay. 

LEONARDO  da  Vinci ,  a  celebrated 
Painter,  and  famous  for  his  Skill  in  other 
Arts  and  Sciences,  in  a  Treatife  written 
by  himfelf  on  the  Art  of  Painting,  ad- 
vifes  thofe  of  his  Profeffion  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  Spots  on  an  old  Wall,  as  a 
Means  to  revive  their  latent  Ideas.  And 
he  tells  them  they  may  thereby  create 
new  Thoughts,  which  might  produce 
fomething  purely  Original.  I  doubt  not 
he  meant,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  People 
fancy  they  fee  Heads  and  other  Images  in 
a  decaying  Fire.  This  Precept  of  his 
has,  fometimes,  came  in  my  Mind,  when 
I  caft  my  Eye  on  the  various  Forms  and 
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Colours  of  the  Spots  I  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of,  and  a  very  little  Attention  has 
produced  the  Effect  propofed  by  the 
Painter. 

My  Landlord  comes  into  the  Room, 
uninvited,  and,  though  he  never  faw  you 
before,  fits  himfelf  down  and  enters  into 
Converfation  with  you,  and  is  fo  fociable 
as  to  drink  with  you  ;  and  many  of  them 
■will  call,  when  the  Bottle  is  out,  for 
another ;  but,  like  mine  Hoft  at  Kelfo • 
few  will  dir  to  fetch  any  Thing  that  is 
wanting. 

This  Behaviour  may  have  been  made, 
by  Cudom,  familiar  to  their  own  Coun¬ 
trymen  ;  but  I  wonder  they  do  not  con- 
fider,  that  it  may  be  difagreeable  to 
Strangers  of  any  Appearance,  who  have 
been  ufed  to  treat  their  Landlords  in  quite 
another  Manner,  even  permitting  an  Inn¬ 
keeper,  worth  Thoufands,  to  wait  at  Ta¬ 
ble,  and  never  fhew  the  lead  Uneafinefs 

at 
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at  his  Humility :  But  it  may  be  faid  he 
was  no  Gentleman . 

Pride  of  Family,  in  mean  People, 

is  not  peculiar  to  this  Country,  but  is  to 

/  *• 

be  met  with  in  others ;  and  indeed  it 
feems  natural  to  Mankind,  when  they  are 
not  pofTelled  of  the  Goods  of  Fortune,  to 
pique  themfelves  upon  fome  imaginary 
Advantage.  Upon  this  Remark,  I  ffiall 
fo  far  anticipate  (by  Way  of  Poftfcript) 
my  Highland  Account,  as  to  give  you  a 
low  Occurrence  that  happened  when  I 
was  lafl:  among  the  Hills. 

A  young  Highland  Girl  in  Rags,  and 
only  the  Baftard  Daughter  of  a  Man 
very  poor,  and  employed  as  a  Labourer, 
but  of  a  Family  fo  old,  that,  with  Re- 
fpedt  to  him  and  many  others,  it  was 
quite  worn  out.  This  Girl  was  taken  in, 
by  a  Corporal’s  Wife,  to  do  any  dirty 
Work  in  an  Officer’s  Kitchen ;  and,  ha, 
ving  been  guilty  of  fome  Fault  or  Neg- 
left,  was  treated  a  little  roughly :  Where¬ 
upon  the  neighbouring  Highland.  Women 

Vol.  I.  .jq;  loudly 
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loudly  clamoured  againft  the  Cook,  fay¬ 
ing,  What  a  Monfter  is  that  to  mal-treat 
a  Gentlemans  Bearne  !  And  the  poor 
Wretch’s  Refentment  was  beyond  Ex- 
preffion  upon  that  very  Account. 
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S  I  have,  in  Point  of 
Time,  till  the  laft  Poft, 
been  perfectly  punctual 
in  this  my  tatling  Cor- 
reipondence,  though  not 
fo  exadt  in  my  Letters 
upon  other  Subjects,  you  may,  poffibly, 
expedt  I  fhould  give  you  a  Reafon  for  this 
Failure,  at  leaft  I  am  myfelf  inclined  to 
do  fo. 

Several  of  us  (the  Englifh)  have 
been,  by  Invitation,  to  dine  with  an  emi¬ 
nent  Chief,  not  many  Miles  from  hence, 
in  the  Highlands,  but  I  do  allure  you  it 

N  2  was 
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was  his  Importunity  (the  EfFed  of  his 
Intereft)  and  our  own  Curiofity,  more 
than  any  particular  Inclination,  that  indu¬ 
ced  us  to  a  Compliance. 

W e  fet  out  early  in  the  Morning,  with¬ 
out  Guide  or  Interpreter,  and  paffed  a 
pretty  wide  River  into  the  Country  of 
Rojs ,  by  a  Boat  that  we  feared  would  fall 
to  Pieces  in  the  Paffage.  This  Excurfion 
was  made  in  order  to  a  fhort  Vifit  on  that 
Side  the  Murray  Frith,  and  to  lengthen 
out  the  Way,  that  we  might  not  be  too 
early  with  our  noble  HoiE 

Our  firft  Vifit  being  difpatched,  we 
changed  our  Courfe,  and,  as  the  Sailor 
fays,  flood  diredly,  as  we  thought,  for 
the  Caflle  of  our  Inviter ;  but  we  footu 
Ilrayed  out  of  our  Way  among  the  Hills, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  Heath,  Bogs, 
and  Stones,  and  no  vifible  Trad  to  dired 
us,  it  being  acrofs  the  Country. 
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In  our  Way  we  enquired  of  three  feveral 
Highlanders,  but  could  get  nothing  from 
them  but  Haniel  Saffon  Ugget.  We  named 
the  Title  of  our  Chief,  and  pointed  with 
the  Finger,  but  he  was  known  to  none  of 
them,  otherwife  than  by  his  Patronimick, 
which  none  of  us  knew  at  that  Time. 
(I  fhall  have  fomething  to  fay  of  this 
Word?-  when  I  come  to  fpeak-  of  the 
Highlands  in  General.)  But  if  we  had 
been  never  fo  well  acquainted  with  his 
Anceftry  Name,  it  would  have  flood  us 
in  little  Stead,  unlefs  we  had  known  like- 
wife,  how  to  perfuade  fome  one  of  thofe 
Men  to  fhew  us  the  Way.  At  length  we 
happened  to  meet  with  a  Gentleman,  as 
I  fuppofed,  becaufe  he  fpoke  Englijh^  and 
he  told  us  we  mufl  go  Weft  a  Piece 
(though  there  was  no  Appearance  of  the 
Sun)  and  then  incline  to  the  North  -f  that 
then  we  were  to  go  along  the  Side  of  a 
Hill,  and  afcend  another-  (which  to  us  was 
then  unfeen)  and  from  the  Top  of  it  we 
fhould  fee  the  Caftle, 

N  3 
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I  should  have  told  you,  that  in  this 
Part  of  our  Peregrination,  we  were  upon 
the  Borders  of  the  Mountains  only  ;  and 
the  Hills,  for  the  moft  Part,  not  much 
higher  than  Hampjlead  or  Highgate. 

No  fooner  had  he  given  us  this  con- 
fufed  Direction,  but  he  fkipped  over  a  lit¬ 
tle  Bog,  that  was  very  near  us,  and  left 
us  to  our  perplexed  Confultations.  How¬ 
ever,  at  lafl  we  gained  the  Height ;  but 
when  we  were  there,  one  of  our  Company 
began  to  curfe  the  Highlander  for  deceiv¬ 
ing  us,  being  prepoffelfed  with  the  Notion 
of  a  Cajlle ,  and  feeing  only  a  Houfe  hardly 
fit  for  one  of  our  Farmers  of  fifty  Pounds 
a  Year;  and  in  the  Court-Yard  a  Parcel 
of  low  Out-houfes,  all  built  with  Turf, 
like  other  Highland  Hutts. 

W  hen  we  approached  this  Cajlle ,  our 
Chief,  with  feveral  Attendants,  (for  he 
had  feen  us  on  the  Hill)  came  a  little 
Way  to  meet  us;  gave  us  a  Welcome, 

and 
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and  conducted  us  into  a  Parlour  pretty 
well  furnifhed. 

After  fome  Time,  we  had  Notice 
given  us  that  Dinner  was  ready  in  an¬ 
other  Room,  where  we  were  no  fooner 
fat  down  to  Table,  but  a  Band  of  Mufick 
ftruck  up  in  a  little  Place  out  of  Sight, 
and  continued  Playing  all  the  Time  of 
Dinner. 

These  concealed  Mulicians  he  would 
have  had  us  think  were  his  conftant  Do- 
mefticks  ;  but  I  faw  one  of  them  fome 
Time  after  Dinner,  by  mere  Chance, 
whereby  I  knew  they  were  brought  from 
this  Town  to  regale  us  with  more  Mag¬ 
nificence. 

Our  Entertainment  confifted  of  a  great 
Number  of  Difhes,  at  a  long  Table,  all 
brought  in  under  Covers,  but  almoft  cold. 
— What  the  greateft  Part  of  them  were  I 
could  not  tell,  nor  did  I  enquire,  for  they 
were  difguifed  after  the  French  Manner  ; 

N  4  but 
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but  there  was  placed  next  to  me  a  Diih, 
which  I  gueifed  to  be  boiled  Beef ;  I  fay 
that  was  my  Conjecture,  for  it  was  cover¬ 
ed  all  over  with  dewed  Cabbage,  like  a 
fmothered  Rabbit,  and  oyer  all  a  Deluge 
of  bad  Butter. 

W hen  I  had  removed  fome  of  the  In¬ 
cumbrance,  helped  myfelf,  and  tailed,  I 
found  the  Pot  it  was  boiled  in  had  given 
it  too  high  a  Gout  for  my  Palate,  which 
is  always  inclined  to  plain  Eating* 

I  then  defired  one  of  the  (Company  to 
help  me  to  fome  Roafted  Mutton  which 
was,  indeed,  delicious,  and  therefore 
ferv’d  very  well  for  my  Share  of  all  this 
inelegant  and  oftentatious  Plenty. 

W  e  had  very  goqd  Wine,  but  did  not 
drink  much  of  it  j  but  one  Thing  I  fhould 
have  told  you,  was  intolerable,  viz.  The 
Number  of  Highlanders  that  attended  at 
Table,  whofe  Feet  and  foul  Linnen  or 

Woolen, 
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Woolen,  I  dont  know  which,  were  more 
than  a  Match  for  the  Odour  of  the  Diflies. 

The  Convention  was  greatly  engraft¬ 
ed  by  the  Chief,  before,  at,  and  after 
Dinner  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  any  Thing 
was  faid  that  is  worth  repeating. 


There  were,  as  we  went  home,  fe- 
veral  Difcants  upon  our  Feaft  j  but  I  re¬ 
member  one  of  our  Company  faid  he  had 
tailed  a  Pye,  and  that  many  a  Peruke 
had  been  baked  in  a  better  Cruft. 

When  we  were  returned  hither  in  the 
Evening,  we  fupped  upon  Beef  Steaks, 
which  fome,  who  complained  they  had 
not  made  a  Dinner,  rejoyced  over,  and 
called  them  Luxury. 

I  make  little  Doubt,  but  after  our 
noble  Hoft  had  gratified  his  Oftentation 
and  Vanity,  he  curfed  us  in  his  Heart  for 
the  Expence,  and  that  his  Family  muft 

ftarve  for  a  Month  to  retrieve  the  Profu- 
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Hon  :  For  this  is  according  to  his  known 
Character. 

Toward  the  Conclufion  of  my  lad 
Letter,  I  gave  you  fome  Account  of  the 
Lodging  Rooms  of  many  of  the  Inns  in 
this  Country,  not  forgetting  my  Landlord j 
and  now  I  fhall  defcend  to  the  Stables, 
which  are  often  wretched  Hovels,  and, 
in  dead  of  Straw  for  Litter,  are  clogged 
with  fuch  an  accumulated  Quantity  of 
Dung,  one  might  almoft  think  they  re¬ 
quired  another  Hercules  to  cleanfe  them. 

T  here  is  another  Thing  very  inconve¬ 
nient  to  the  Traveller  which  I  had  omit¬ 
ted.  He  is  made  to  wait  a  mod  unreafo- 
nable  while  for  every  thing,  for  which  he 
has  Occafion.  I  (hall  give  you  only  one 
Indance  among  a  hundred. 

It  f  f  .. 

A  t  the  Blair  of  Athol,  benighted,  tir’d 
and  hungry,  I  came  to  the  Inne,  and 
was  put  into  a  Room  without  any  Light ; 
where,  knowing  the  dilatory  Way  of  thofe 

People, 
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People,  I  fat  patiently  waiting  for  a  Can¬ 
dle  near  half  an  Hour  ;  at  laft,  quite  tired 
with  Expectation,  I  called  pretty  haftily, 
and  I  muft  confefs  not  without  Anger, 
for  a  Light  and  fome  Wine :  This  brought 
in  a  Servant  Maid,  who,  as  ufual,  cry’d 
out,  What’s  your  wull ,  I  then  again  told 
her  my  Wants,  but  had  no  other  Anfwer 
than,  that  her  Miftrefs  had  the  Keys,  and 
was  at  Supper,  and  die  could  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  Her  Miftrefs,  its  true,  is  a  Gen¬ 
tlewoman^  but  before  the  was  married 
to  the  ftately  Beggar,  who  keeps  that 
Houfe,  fhe  lived  in  this  Town,  and  was 
humble  enough  to  draw  Two-penny. 

The  Two-penny,  as  they  call  it,  their 
common  Ale,  the  Price  of  it  is  Two¬ 
pence  for  a  Scot's-Pint,  which  is  two 
Quarts. 

•  f 

In  Aiding  thus  from  the  Word  Two¬ 
penny,  to  a  Defcription  of  that  Liquor, 
there  came  to  my  Memory  a  rediculing 

Dfliertation  upon  fuch  Kind  of  Tranfi- 

tions 
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tions  in  one  of  the  TPatlers  *  for  thole 
Books  1  have  with  me,  which,  indeed, 
are  here  good  Part  of  my  Library/ 

This  Liquor  is  difagreeable  to  thofe 
who  are  not  ufed  to  it,  but  Time  and 
Cuftom  will  make  almoft  any  Thing 
familiar.  The  Malt,  which  is  dried 
with  Peat,  Turf  or  Furzes,  gives  to  the 
Drink  a  Tafte  of  that  Kind  of  Fewel  :  It 
is  often  drank  before  it  is  cold,  out  of  a 
Cap  or  Coif  as  they  call  it ;  this  is  a  wooden 
Dilh,  with  two  Ears  or  Handles,  about 
the  Size  of  a  Tea  Sawder,  and  as  Shallow, 
fo  that  a  Heady  Hand  is  necelfary  to  carry 
it  to  the  Mouth,  and,  in  Windy  Weather, 
at  the  Door  of  a  Change,  I  have  feen  the 
Liquor  blown  into  the  Drinker’s  Face, 
This  drink  is  of  itfelf  apt  to  give  a  Di¬ 
arrhea,  and  therefore,  when  the  Natives 
drink  plentifully  of  it,  they  interlace  it 
with  Brandy  or  Ufky. 

I  have  been  fpeaking  only  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Ale  ;  for  in  fome  few  Gentlemen’s 

Houles, 
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Houfes,  I  have  drank  as  good,  as  I  think 
I  ever  met  with  in  any  Part  of  England, 
but  not  brewed  with  the  Malt  of  this 
Country. 

The  Mention  of  their  capacious  Pint 
Pot,  which  they  call  a  Stoup ,  puts  me  in 
Mind  of  Part  of  a  Dialogue  between  two 
Footmen,  one  Englijh  the  other  Scots. 

Says  the  Englijh  Fellow,  ye  forry  Dog, 
your  Shilling  is  but  a  Penny.  Aye,  fays 
Sawny  (who  it  feems  was  a  Lover  of  Ale) 
’tis  true,  but  the  Deel  tak  him  that  has 
the  leaft  Pint-Stoup. 

They  tell  me,  that  in  Edinburgh ,  and 
other  great  Towns  where  there  are  con- 
fiderable  Brewings,  they  put  Salt  into  the 
Drink,  which  makes  it  brackiih  and  in¬ 
toxicating. 

* 

The  Natives  of  this  Town  fpeak  bet¬ 
ter  Englijh  than  thofe  of  any  other  Part 
of  Scotland ,  having  learned  it  originally 

from 
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from  the  Troops  in  the  Time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  but  the  Irijh  Accent  that  fome- 
times  attends  it,  is  not  very  agreeable. 

The  Irijh  Tongue  was  (I  may  fay 
lately)  univerfal  even  in  many  Parts  of  the 
Lowlands  j  and  I  have  heard  it  from  fe- 
veral  in  Edinburgh ,  that  before  the  Union 
it  was  the  Language  of  the  Shire  of  Fife, 
although  that  County  be  feparated  from 
the  Capital  only  by  the  Firth  of  Forth ,  an 
Arm  of  the  Sea,  which  from  thence  is 
but  feven  Miles  over.  And  as  a  Proof 
they  told  me,  after  that  Event  (the  Union) 
it  became  one  Condition  of  an  Indenture, 
when  a  Youth  of  either  Sex  was  to  be 
bound  on  the  Edinburgh  Side  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  that  the  Apprentice  fhould  be  taught 
the  Fnglijh  Tongue. 

This  Town  is  not  ill  fituated  for  Trade, 
and  very  well  for  a  Herring  Fifhery  in 
particular ;  but  except  the  Shoals  would 
be  fo  complaifant  as  to  fteer  into  fome 
Part  of  the  Murray  Frith  near  them,  they 
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may  remain  in  Safety  from  any  Attempts 
of  our  Adventurers  :  Yet  notwithftanding 
they  do  not  go  out  to  Sea  themfelves,  they 
are  continually  complaining  of  the  Dutch, 
who  they  fay,  with  their  vaft  Number  of 
Buffes,  break  and  drive  the  Shoals  from 
coming  nearer  to  them. 

There  was  lately  a  Year  in  which  they 
made  a  confiderable  Advantage  (I  think 
they  fay  five  or  fix  Thoufand  Pounds) 
from  the  Quantity  of  Fifh,  which,  as  I 
may  fay,  fell  into  their  Mouths ;  but  this 
happens  very  rarely,  and  then  their  Nets 
and  Vefiels  are  in  a  bad  Condition.  Their 
Excufe  is,  that  they  are  poor ;  and  when 
they  have  been  afked.  Why  then  does  not 
a  greater  Number  contribute  to  a  Stock 
fufficient  to  carry  on  a  Fifhery  effectually? 
To  this  they  have  anfwered  frankly,  that 
they  could  not  Truft  one  another. 

Some  of  the  honefter  Sort  have  com¬ 
plained,  that  when  they  had  a  good 
Quantity  of  Fifh  to  fend  Abroad  (for  the 
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Sake  of  the  Bounty  on  Salt  exported)  the 
Herrings  have  not  fwam  much  thicker  in 
the  Barrel  than  they  did  before  in  the 
Sea,  and  this  brought  their  Ships  into 
Difrepute  at  foreign  Markets. 


I  have  heard,  from  good  Authority', 
of  a  Piece  of  FineJJ'e  that  was  pradtifed 
here,  which  muft  have  been  the  Pro¬ 
duct  of  fome  very  fertile  Brain,  viz.  the 
fcrewing  of  Wool  into  a  Cafk,  and  lay¬ 
ing  over  it  fome  Pieces  of  pickled  Sal¬ 
mon,  feparated  by  a  faife  Head,  and  by 
that  Means,  and  an  Oath  obtaining  the 
Bounty  upon  Salt  exported,  as  if  the 
whole  was  Salmon,  and,  at  the  fame 
Time,  running  the  Wool  j  but  to  this, 
the  Connivance  of  the  Collector  of  the 
Cuftoms  was  neceflary. 

This  Fraud  (among  others)  was  made' 
a  Handle  to  procure  the  Appointment  of 
an  Infpedtor  General  at  the  Salary  of  200 1. 
per  Annum ,  which  was  done  at  the  Repre- 
fentation  and  Requeft  of  a  certain  M— -* — ■ 
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of  P- - —  who  had  been,  as  the  Cant 

is,  a  good  Boy  for  many  Years,  and  ne¬ 
ver  ask’d  for  any  Thing  :  But  at  firft  the 
M — — r  made  ftrong  Objections  to  it,  as 
it  was  to  be  a  new-created  Place,  which 
was  generally  the  Caufe  of  Clamour,  and 
particularly  with  RefpeCt  to  the  Perfon 
propofed,  who  had  formerly  been  con¬ 
demn’d  to  be  hanged  for  Perjury,  relating 
to  the  Cuftoms,  and  was  a  Jacobite.  But, 
in  order  to  remove  all  thefe  Scruples,  the 
Gentleman,  who  folicited  the  Affair,  firft 
acknowledged  all  that  to  be  true.  But, 

Sir,  faid  he, - the  Laird  is  familiar 

with  the  Man’s  Wife : — Nay  then,  fays 
•  the  M - r,  — he  muff  have  it. 

Not  long  afterwards  there  was  Infor¬ 
mation  given,  that  a  confiderable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Wine  and  Brandy  was  run  and 
lodged  in  a  Houfe  on  the  North  Side  of 
tbe  Murray  Frith ;  and  the  new-made 
Officer  applied  accordingly  for  a  Serjeant 
and  twelve  Men  to  fupport  him  in  ma¬ 
king  the  Seizure. 

Vol.  I.  O 
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But  when  he  arrived  at  the  Place,  and 
had  polled  his  Guard  at  fome  fmall  Dill- 
ance  from  the  Houfe,  he  went  in  and  de¬ 
clared  his  Bulinefs :  Whereupon  the 
Owner  told  him,  that  if  he  proceeded 
further  he  would  ruin  him  j  for  that  he 
knew  of  a  Sum  of  Money  he  had  taken, 
on  the  other  Side  of  the  Water,  for  his 
Connivance  at  a  much  greater  Cargoe. 

Upon  this,  with  Guilt  and  Surprife, 
the  Cultom-houfe  Officer  faid.  But  what 
mull  I  do  with  the  Soldiers  ?  Nay,  fays 
the  other,  do  you  look  to  that. 

Then  he  went  out,  and,  having  mu- 
fed  awhile,  he  returned  in  better  Spirits, 
and  faid — now  I  have  got  it — you  have 
Fire-Arms  I  fuppofe?  Yes  fays  the  other ; 
then  do  you  arm  yourfelf  and  your  Ser¬ 
vants,  and  come  refolutely  to  the  Door, 
and  fwear  to  me,  that  you  will  all  die 

upon  the  Spot  rather  than  your  Houfe 

fhould 
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fhould  be  ranfacked,  unlefs  an  authentick 
Warrant  was  produced  for  that  Purpofe. 

This  was  done,  and  the  Officer  im¬ 
mediately  fell  to  fumbling  in  his  Pockets, 
till  he  had  gone  through  the  whole  Order 
of  them;  and  then  turning  to  the  Ser¬ 
jeant,  he  cried  out, — What  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  Dog  am  I !  What  ffiall  I  do  ? — I 
have  left  my  Warrant  at  Home !  To 
conclude,  after  all  this  Farce  had  been 
well  afted,  he  told  the  Serjeant  there 
could  nothing  be  done,  by  Reafon  of  this 
unlucky  Accident,  but  to  return  to  In - 
•vernefs,  giving  him  Half  a  Crown,  and  to 

each  of  the  Soldiers  one  Shilling, 

* 

\ 

Sometime  ago  Infurance  was  the 
Practice  which  the  Royal  Exchange  foon 
difcovered ;  but  this  Imputation  was 
brought  upon  the  Town,  as  I  have  been 
affined,  by  one  Angle  Perfon. 

But  what  am  I  talking  of  ?  I  am  men¬ 
tioning  to  you  four  or  five  illicite  Dealers, 

O  2  when 
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when  you  can  tell  me  of  great  Part  of 
our  ownCoaft,  where  almoft  all  Degrees  of 
Men  are  either  pradtifing,  encouraging, 
or  conniving  at  the  fame  Iniquity. 

The  principal  Importation  of  thefe 
Parts  confifts  in  Wines,  Brandy,  Tea, 
Silks,  &c.  which  is  no  great  Advantage 
to  thofe  who  deal  that  Way,  when  their 
Loffes  by  bad  Debts,  Seizures,  and  other 
Cafualties,  are  taken  into  the  Account. 
And  it  is  injurious  to  the  Community,  by 
exchanging  their  Money  for  thofe  Commo¬ 
dities  which  are  confumed  among  them- 
felves,  excepting  the  Soldiery  and  a  few 
Strangers  who  bring  theirMoney  with  them. 

Every  now  and  then,  by  Starts,  there 
have  been  Agreements  made,  among  the 
Landed  Men,  to  banifh,  as  much  as  in 
them  lay,  the  Ufe  of  Brandy  in  particu¬ 
lar.  By  thefe  Contracts  they  have  pro- 
mifed  to  confine  themfelves  to  their  own 
Growth,  and  to  enjoin  the  fame  to  their 

0 

Families,  Tenants,  and  other  Depend¬ 
ants  ; 
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ants  ;  but,  like  fome  falutary  Laws  made 

0 

for  the  Publick,  thefe  Refolutions  have 
not  been  long  regarded. 

I  wish  the  Reformation  could  be 
made  for  the  Good  of  the  Country,  (for 
the  Evil  is  univerfalj)  but  I  cannot  fay 
I  fhould  even  be  contented  it  fhould  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  Claret,  till  my  Time  comes 
to  return  to  England  and  humble  Port, 
of  which,  if  I  were  but  only  inclined  to 
tafte,  there  is  not  one  Glafs  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  for  Love  or  Money,  either  here,  or  in 
any  other  Part  of  Scotland,  that  has  fal¬ 
len  within  my  Knowledge  ;  but  this  does 
not  at  all  excite  my  Regret.  You  will 
fay  I  have  been  giving  you,  above,  a 
pretty  Pidure  of  Patriotifm  in  Miniature, 
or  as  it  relates  to  myfeif. 

Sometimes  they  export  pretty 
handfome  Quantities  of  pickled  ' Salmon, 
and  the  Money  expended  by  the  Troops 
is  a  good  Advantage  to  the  Town  and  the 
Country  hereabouts ;  of  which  they  are 

O  3  fo 
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fo  fenfible,  that,  unlike  our  own  Coun¬ 
trymen,  who  think  the  Soldiery  a  Burden, 
they  have  feveral  Times  folicited  for  more 
Companies  to  be  quartered  in  the  Town  ; 
though  God  knows  that  moft  of  the 
Quarters  are  fuch,  as  with  you  would 
hardly  be  thought  good  enough  for  a 
favourite  Dog. 

It  is  but  the  other  Day  that  a  Grana- 
dier  came  to  the  Commanding  Officer,  and 
begged  of  him  to  take  a  View  of  his 
Bed,  and,  with  Tears  in  his  Eyes,  told 
him  he  had  always  been  a  clean  Fellow 
(for  thofe  were  his  Words)  but  here  he 
could  not  keep  himfelf  free  from  Ver¬ 
min. 

A  s  I  happened  to  be  prefent,  the  Offi¬ 
cer  delired  me  to  go  along  with  him.  I 
did  fo,  and  what  the  Man  called  a  Bed, 
proved  to  be  a  little  Quantity  of  Straw, 
not  enough  to  keep  his  Sides  from  the 
Hardnefs  of  the  Ground,  and  that  too 
laid  under  the  Stairs,  very  near  the  Door 

of 
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of  a  miferable  Hovel.  And  though  the 
Magiftrates  have  often  been  applied  to  and 
told,  that  the  very  meaneft  among  the 
Soldiers  had  never  been  ufed  to  fuch 
Lodging,  yet  their  favourite  Town’s-Peo- 
ple  have  always  been  excufed,  and  thele 
moft  wretched  Quarters  continued  to 
them.  And  I  cannot  doubt,  but  this 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  Bloody- 
Flux,  which  fweeps  away  fo  many  of 
them,  that,  at  fome  Seafons,  for  a  good 
while  together,  there  has  hardly  a  Day 
pafled  but  a  Soldier  has  been  buried. 
Thus  are  they  defirous  to  make  their 
Gains  of  the  poor  Men,  without  any  Re¬ 
gard  to  their  Eafe  or  their  Health,  which 
I  think  is  fomething  to  the  Purpofe  of  a 
profligate  Saying  I  have  heard, — Give  me 
the  Fortune,  and  let  the  Devil  take  the 
Woman.  But  when  the  new  Barracks 
are  compleated,  the  Soldiers  will  have 
warm  Quarters,  and  the  Town  lofe  great 
Part  of  their  Profit,  by  Provifion  made 
for  them  from  more  diftant  Parts. 

O  4 
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There  is  one  Practice  among  thefe 
Merchants,  which  is  not  only  political 
but  commendable,  and  not  to  be  met 
with  every  where,  which  is.  That  if  a 
Bill  of  Exchange  be  drawn  upon  any  one 
of  them,  a-nd  he  fails  in  Cafh  to  make 
Payment  in  due  Time,  in  that  Cafe  the 
reft  of  them  will  contribute  to  it  rather 
than  the  Town  fhould  receive  any  Dif- 
credit. 

In  a  former  Letter  I  took  Notice,  that 
there  are  two  Churches  in  this  Town, 
one  for  Engli/lo  the  other  for  the  Irijh 
Tongue.  To  thefe  there  are  three  Mi- 
nifters,  each  of  them,  as  I  am  told,  at 
one  hundred  Pounds  a  Year. 

It  is  a  Rule,  in  Scotland ,  or  at  leaft 
is  generally  underftood  to  be  fo,  that 
none  /hall  have  more  than  that  Stipend, 
or  any  lefs  than  fifty:  Yet  I  have  been 
likewife  informed,  that  fome  of  the  Mi- 
nifters  in  Edinburgh,  and  other  Cities, 

make 
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make  of  it  near  two  Hundred,  but  how 
the  Addition  arifes  has  not  come  to  my 
Knowledge.  What  I  fhall  fay  of  the 
Minifters  of  this  Town  is,  that  they  are 
Men  of  good  Lives  and  fober  Converfation 
and  lefs  ftiff  in  many  indifferent  Matters, 
than  moft  of  their  Brethren  in  other  Parts 
of  Scotland-,  and  to  fay  the  Truth,  the  Scot- 
tijh  Clergy  (except  fome  rare  Examples  to 
the  contrary)  lead  regular  and  unblam¬ 
able  Lives. 

What  I  have  further  to  fay  on  this 
Head  fhall  be  more  general,  but  nothing 
of  this  Kind  can  be  applied  to  all. 

The  Subjects  of  their  Sermons  are,  for 
the  moft  Part,  Grace,  Free-Will,  Predes¬ 
tination,  and  other  Topicks  hardly  ever 
to  be  determined :  They  might  as  well 
talk  Hebrew  to  the  Common  People,  and 
I  think  to  any  Body  elfe.  But  thou  Jhalt 
.do  no  Manner  of  Work ,  they  urge  with 
very  great  Succefs.  The  Text  relating  to 
Cafars  Tribute  is  feldom  explained,  even 

in 
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in  Places  where  great  Part  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  live  by  the  contrary  of  that  Exam¬ 
ple.  In  England  you  know,  the  Minifter, 
if  the  People  were  found  to  be  negligent 
of  their  Cloaths  when  they  came  to 
Church,  would  recommend  Decency  and 
Cleanlinefs,  as  a  Mark  of  Refpeft  due  to 
the  Place  of  Worlhip  }  and  indeed,  hu¬ 
manly  fpeaking,  it  is  fo  to  one  another. 
But  on  the  contrary,  if  a  Woman,  in  fome 
Parts  of  Scotland ,  fhould  appear  at  Kirk, 
drefled,  though  not  better  than  at  an  or¬ 
dinary  Vilit,  {he  would  be  in  Danger  of  a 
Rebuke  from  the  Pulpit,  and  of  being 
told  fhe  ought  to  purify  her  Soul,  and 
not  employ  Part  of  the  Sabbath  in  decking 
out  her  Body  j  and  I  muft  needs  fay,  that 
moft  of  the  Females  in  both  Parts  of  the 
Kingdom,  follow,  in  that  Particular,  the 
Inftru<ftions  of  their  fpiritual  Guides,  reli- 
gioufly. 

The  Minifter  here  in  Scotland  would 
have  the  Ladies  come  to  Kirk  in  their 
Plaids,  which  hide  any  loofe  Drefs,  and 

their 
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their  Faces  too,  if  they  will  be  perfuaded, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  wandering  thoughts 
of  young  Fellows,  and  perhaps  fome 
young  old  ones  too.  For  the  Minifter 
looks  upon  a  well-drefled  young  Woman 
to  be  an  Object  unfit  to  be  feen  in  the 
Time  of  Divine  Service,  efpecially  if  /he 
be  handfome. 

The  beforementioned  Writer  of  a 
Journey  through  Scotland ,  has  borrowed  a 
Thought  from  the  Fatler  or  Spectator,  I 
do  not  remember  which  of  them. 

Speaking  of  the  Ladies  Plaids— 
“  He  fays  they  are  ftriped  with  Green, 
“  Scarlet,  and  other  Colours,  which  in 
“  the  Middle  of  a  Church  on  a  Sunday 
tc  looks  like  a  Parterre  de  Fleurs.  In- 
ftead  of  Jlriped  he  fhould  have  faid  che¬ 
quered,  but  that  would  not  fo  well  agree 
with  his  Flowers ;  and  I  muft  afk  Leave 
to  differ  from  him  in  the  Simile,  for  at 
firft  I  thought  it  a  very  odd  Sight ;  and, 
as  to  outward  Appearance,  more  fit  to  be 

compared 
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compared  with  an  Aflembly  of  Harlequins 

than  a  Bed  of  'Tulips . 

/ 

But  I  am  told  this  Traveller  through 
Scotland  was  not  ill  paid  for  his  Adulation, 
by  the  extraordinary  Call  there  has  been 
for  his  laft  Volumn.  The  other  two, 
which  I  am  told  relate  to  England ,  I  have 

not  feen,  or  did  I  ever  hear  their  Cha- 
.  rafter. 

They  tell  me  this  Book  is  more  com¬ 
mon  in  this  Country  than  I  fliall  fay,  and 
this,  in  particular,  that  I  have  feen,  was 
thumbed  in  the  opening  where  the  pretty 
Town  of  Invemefs  is  mentioned,  much 
more  than  the  Book  we  faw  at  a  Painter’s 
Houfe  in  Weflminjler ,  fome  Years  ago  ; 
•which  you  will  remember  (to  our  Diver- 
Ton  )  was  immoderately  foiled  in  that 
important  Part  where  Mention  was  made 
of  himfelf. 

O  Flattery  !  never  did  any  Altar 
fmoke  with  fo  much  Incenfe  as  thine. 

Thy 
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Thy  Female  Votaries  fall  down  re- 
verfed  before  thee.  The  Wife,  the  Great, 
whole  Towns,  Cities,  Provinces,  and 
Kingdoms,  receive  thy  Oracles  with  Joy, 
and  even  adore  the  very  Priefts  that  ferve 
in  thy  Temples ! 
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WISH  thefe  Miniflers 
would  fpeak  oftener, 
and  fometimes  more 
civilly  than  they  do  of 
Morality. 

To  tell  the  People  they  may  go  to 
Hell  with  all  their  Morality  at  their  Back : 
This  furely  may  infinuate  to  weak  Minds, 
that  it  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  Kind  of  Sin  j 
at  bell  that  it  will  be  of  no  Ufe  to  them. 
And  then  no  Wonder  they  negledt  it,  and 
fet  their  enthufiaftick  Notions  of  Grace  in 
the  Place  of  Righteoufnefs.  This  is  in 
general,  but  I  mull  own  in  particular, 


:  S  ^  lev-  ^  • 
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that  one  of  the  Minifters  of  this  Town 
has  been  fo  careful  of  the  Morals  of  his 
Congregation,  that  he  earneftly  exhorted 
them  from  the  Pulpit,  to  fly  from  the 

Example  of  a  wicked  neighbouring  Nation. 

»  * 

Their  Prayers  are  often  more  like 
Narrations  to  the  Almighty,  than  Petiti¬ 
ons  for  what  they  want ;  and  the  Sough, 
as  it  is  called,  the  Whine,  is  unmanly, 

and  much  beneath  the  Dignity  of  their 
SubjeCl. 

I  h  a  v  e  heard  of  one  Minifter,  fo  great 
a  Proficient  in  this  Sough ,  and  his  Notes 
fo  remarkably  flat  and  productive  of  Hor¬ 
ror,  that  a  Mailer  of  Mufick  fet  them  to 
his  Fiddle :  And  the  Wag  ufed  to  fay, 
that  in  the  moll  jovial  Company,  after  he 
had  played  his  Tune  but  once  over,  there 
was  no  more  Mirth  among  them,  all  the 
reft  of  that  Evening,  than  if  they  were 
jull  come  out  of  the  Cave  of  Triphonius. 


Their 
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Their  preaching  Extempore  expofes 
them  to  the  Danger  of  exhibiting  undigeft- 
ed  Thoughts  and  Miftakes,  as  indeed  it 
might  do  to  any  others  who  make  long 
Harangues  without  fome  previous  Study 
and  Reflexion.  But  that  fome  of  them 
make  little  Preparation,  I  am  apt  to  con¬ 
clude  from  their  immethodical  Ramblings. 

I  {hall  mention  one  Miftake  :  I  may 
call  it  an  Abfurdity. 

) 

The  Minifter  was  explaining  to  his 
Congregation  the  great  Benefits  arifing 
from  the  Sabbath.  He  told  them  it  was 
a  Means  of  frequently  renewing  their  Co¬ 
venant ,  &c. — And  likewife,  it  was  a 
worldly  Good  ;  as  a  Day  of  Reft  for 
themfelves,  their  Servants,  and  Cattle. 
Then  he  recounted  to  them  the  different 
Days  obferved  in  other  Religions.  As  the 
Seventh  Day  by  the  yews ,  &c.  But,  fays 
he,  behold  the  particular  Wifdom  of  our 

Inftitution,  in  ordaining  it  to  be  kept  on 

the 
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the  Firji :  For  if  it  were  any  other  Day, 
it  would  make  a  broken  Week . 

The  Cant  is  only  approved  of  by  the 
Ignorant  (poor  or  rich)  into  whom  it  in- 
ilils  a  Kind  of  Enthufiafm,  in  moving 
their  Paffions  by  fudden  Starts  of  various 
Sounds.  They  have  made  of  it  a  Kind 
of  Art  not  eafy  to  attain.  But  People  of 
better  Underltanding  make  a  Jell  of  this 
Drollery,  and  feem  to  be  highly  pleafed 
when  they  meet  with  its  contrary.  The 
latter  is  manifell  to  me  by  their  Judg¬ 
ment  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  Edinburgh 
by  a  Scot’s  Minifter,  one  Mr.  Wijhart. 

Several  of  us  went  to  hear  him, 
and  you  would  not  have  been  better  plea- 
fed  in  any  Church  in  England. 

There  was  a  great  Number,  of  con- 
iiderable  People,  and  never  was  there 
a  more  general  Approbation  than  there 
was  among  them  at  going  from  the  Kirk. 
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This  Gentleman,  as  I  was  afterwards 
informed,  has  fet  before  him  Archbifhop 
Tillotfon  for  his  Model ;  and,  indeed,  I 
could  difcover  feveral  of  that  Prelate’s 
Thoughts  in  the  Sermon. 


How  different  was  that  of  another 
Edinburgh  Minifter,  who,  in  one  of  his 
Sermons,  made  Ufe  of  an  extraordinary 
Comparifon,  furely  not  fit  for  a  Congre¬ 
gation  to  hear,  viz.  Chriftians,  with  Re- 
fpect  to  Grace,  are  like  a  Maid  ;  its  hard 
to  get  it  into  them,  difficult  to  make  them 
keep  it,  and  painful  for  them  to  part  with 
it.  But  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  when 
Mefs  John  had  ftumbled  upon  the  Simile, 
he  thought  it  too  apropos  to  be  concealed. 
And  I  have  been  told,  that  in  explaining 
to  a  poor  Sinner  upon  the  Stool  of  Re¬ 
pentance,  the  Heinoufnefs  of  the  Sin  of 
Fornication,  fome  of  them,  in  their  ex¬ 
temporary  Admonitions,  have  Humbled 
upon  Defcriptions  not  much  tending  to 
promote  Chaftity  in  the  Congregation. 

One 
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One  of  the  Minifters  of  this  Town 
(an  old  Man  who  died  fometime  ago) 
undertook  one  Day,  to  entertain  us  with 
a  Dialogue  from  the  Pulpit  relating  to  the 
Fall  of  Man,  in  the  following  Manner, 
which  cannot  fo  well  be  conveyed  in 
Writing  as  by  Word  of  Mouth. 

I 

First  he  fpoke  in  a  low  Voice.-— » 

And  the  L.  G.  came  into  the  Garden 
and  faid 

Then  loud  and  angrily — Adam  where 
art  ? 

Low  and  humbly- - Lo  here  am  L 

Lord ! 

Violently— — -And  what  are  ye  deeing 
there  ? 

With  a  fearful  trembling  Accent — — * 
Lord  I  was  nacked,  and  I  hid  myfel. 

Outragioufly- - Nacked!  And  what 

then  ?  Haft  thou  eaten,  &c. 

P  2 
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Th  us  he  profanely  (without  thinking 
it  fo)  deferibed  the  Omnifcient  and  Mer¬ 
ciful  God  in  the  Character  of  an  angry 
Matter,  who  had  not  Patience  to  hear 

what  his  poor  offending  Servant  had  to 

« 

fay  in  excufe  of  his  Fault.  And  this 
they  call  fpeaking  in  a  familiar  Way  to 
the  Underftandings  of  the  ordinary  Peo¬ 
ple, 

But  perhaps  they  think  what  the  fa¬ 
mous  Altrologcr  Lilly  declared  to  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  who  afked  him  how  he  thought 
any  Man  of  good  Setije  would  buy  his 
Predictions  ?  This  Queftion  flarted  ano¬ 
ther,  which  was — What  Proportion  die 
Men  of  Senfe  bore  to  thofe  who  could 
not  be  called  fo  ?  And  at  laft  they  were 
reduced  to  one  in  twenty.  Now,  fays 
the  Conjurer,  let  the  nineteen  buy  my  Pro¬ 
phecies,  and  then  ( flapping  his  Fingers) 
That !  for  your  one  Man  of  good  Senfe. 


Not 
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Not  to  trouble  you  with  any  more 
Particulars  of  their  Oddities  from  the  Pul¬ 
pit,  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  fince  I  have 
been  in  this  Country,  I  have  heard  fo 
many,  (and  of  fo  many)  that  I  really 
think  there  is  nothing  fet  down  in  the 
Book  called  Scots  Prejbttertan  Eloquence, 
but  what,  at  lead;,  is  probable  :  But  the 
young  Minifters  are  introducing  a  Man¬ 
ner  more  decent  and  reafonable,  which 
irritates  the  old  Stagers  againd:  them,  and 

therefore  they  begin  to  preach  at  one 
another. 

I  f  you  happen  to  be  in  Company  with 
one  or  more  of  them,  and  Wine,  Ale, 
or  even  a  Dram  is  called  for,  you  mud: 
not  drink  till  a  long  Grace  be  faid  over 
it,  unlefs  you  could  be  contented  to  be 
thought  irreligious  and  unmannerly. 

Sometime  after  my  coming  to  this 
Countiy,  I  had  Occafion  to  ride  a  little 
Way  with  two  Minifters  of  the  Kirk, 

P  3  and 
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and  as  we  were  palling  by  the  Door  of  a 
Change ,  one  of  them  (the  Weather  being 
cold)  propofed  a  Dram. 

f 

\ 

As  the  Ale-houfe-keeper  held  it  in  his 
Hand,  I  could  not  conceive  the  Reafon 
of  their  bowing  to  each  other,  as  Plead¬ 
ing  by  Signs  to  be  excufed,  without 
fpeaking  one  Word. 

I  could  not  think  they  were  contend¬ 
ing  who  fhould  drink  laft,  and  rnyfelf,  a 
Stranger,  out  of  the  Queftion,  but  in  the 
End  the  Glafs  was  forced  upon  me,  and 
I  found  the  Compliment  was,  which  of 
them  fhould  give  the  Preference  to  the 
other  of  faying  Grace  over  the  Brandy. 
For  my  Part  I  thought  they  did  not  well 
confider  to  whom  they  were  about 
to  make  their  Addrefs,  when  they  were 
li fin g  all  this  Ceremony  one  to  another 
in  his  Prefence.  And  (to  ufe  their  own 
Way  of  Argument)  concluded  they  would 
not  have  done  it  in  the  Prefence  at  St, 
James's, 


They 
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They  feem  to  me  to  have  but  little 
Knowledge  of  Men,  being  retrained 
from  all  free  Converfation,  even  in  Cof- 
fee-houfes,  by  the  Fear  of  Scandal,  which 
may  be  attended  with  the  Lofs  of  their 
Livelihood ;  and  they  are  exceedingly 
ftrid  and  fevere  upon  one  another  in  every 
Thing,  which,  according  to  their  Way 
of  judging,  might  give  Offence. 


Not  long  ago,  one  of  them,  as  I  am 
told,  was  fufpended  for  having  a  Shoul¬ 
der  of  Mutton  roafted  on  a  Sunday 
Morning ;  another  for  powdering  his  Pe¬ 
ruke  on  that  Day.  Six  or  leven  Years 
ago,  a  Minifter,  (if  my  Information  be 
right)  was  fufpended  by  one  of  the  Pref- 
biteries.  The  Occalion  this : 

He  was  to  preach  at  a  Kirk  fome  little 
Way  within  the  Highlands,  and  fet  out 
on  the  Saturday,  but,  in  his  Journey,  the 
Rains  had  fwelled  the  Rivers  to  fuch  a 

P  4  Degree, 
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Degree,  that  a  Ford,  which  lay  in  his 
Way,  was  become  impaffable. 

This  obliged  him  to  take  up  his  Lod¬ 
ging  for  that  Night,  at  a  little  Hut  near 
the  River,  and  getting  up  early  the  next 
Morning,  he  found  the  Waters  juft 
enough  abated  for  him  to  venture  a  Paf- 
fage,  which  he  did  with  a  good  deal  of 
Hazard,  and  came  to  the  Kirk  in  good 
Time,  where  he  found  the  People  af- 
fembled  and  waiting  his  Arrival. 

This  riding  on  Horfe-back  of  a  Sun~ 
day  was  deemed  a  great  Scandal.  It  is 
true,  that  when  this  Affair  was  brought 
by  Appeal  before  the  General  Affembly 
jn  Edinburgh ,  his  Sufpenfion  was  remo¬ 
ved,  but  not  without  a  good  many  De¬ 
bates  on  the  Subject. 

Though  fome  Things  qf  this  Kind 
are  carried  too  far,  yet  I  cannot  but  be 
pf  Opinion,  that  thefe  Reftraints  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Mipifters,  which  pro-t 

duce 
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duce  fo  great  Regularity  among  them, 
contribute  much  to  the  Refpedt  they  meet 
with  from  the  People,  for  although  they 
have  not  the  Advantage  of  any  outward 
Appearance,  by  Drefs,  to  ftrikc  the  Ima¬ 
gination,  or  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
other  Men  who  happen  to  wear  Black,  or 
dark  Grey,  yet  they  are,  I  think  I  may 
fay,  ten  Times  more  reverenced  than  our 
Minifters  in  England. 

Their  Severity,  likewife,  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  for  Matters  of  little  Confequence,  or 
even  for  Works  of  Neceffity,  is  fometimes 
extraordinary. 

X 

A  poor  Man  who  lodged  in  a  little 
Houfe  where  (as  I  have  faid)  one  Family 
may  often  hear  what  is  faid  in  another  ; 
this  Man  was  complained  of  to  the  Mini¬ 
ver  of  the  Parifh,  by  his  next  Neighbour, 
that  he  had  talked  too  freely  to  his  own 
Wife,  and  threatened  her  with  fuch  Ufage, 
as  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  fhe  would 
eafily  forgive. 

In 


« 
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I  n  Conclufion,  the  Man  was  fentenced 
to  do  Penance  for  giving  Scandal  to  his 
Neighbours  :  A  pretty  Subjedt  for  a  Con¬ 
gregation  to  ruminate  upon  ! 

The  Informer’s  Wife,  it  feems,  was 
utterly  againft  her  Hulhand’s  making 
the  Complaint,  but  it  was  thought  Hie 
might  have  been  the  innocent  Occafion  of 
it,  by  fome  provoking  Words  or  Signs 
that  bore  Relation  to  the  Criminal’s  Of¬ 
fence.  This  was  done  not  far  from 
Edinburgh. 

One  of  our  more  northern  Minifters, 
whofe  Parifh  lies  along  the  Coaft  between 
Spey  and  Findorn,  made  fome  Fifhermen 
do  Penance  for  Sabbath-breaking,  in  going 
out  to  Sea,  though  purely  with  Endea¬ 
vour  to  fave  a  Veffel  in  Diftrefs  by  a 
Storm.  But  behold  how  inconfiftent  with 

r 

this  pious  Zeal,  was  his  Practice  in  a  Cafe 
relating  to  his  own  Profit. 
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Whenever  the  Director  of  a  certain 
Englijh  Undertaking  in  this  Country  fell 
Ihort  of  Silver,  wherewith  to  pay  a  great 
number  of  Workmen,  and  he  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged,  on  Pay-Day,  to  give  Gold 
to  be  divided  among  feveral  of  them  5 
then  this  careful  Guardian  of  the  Sabbath 

.  ”  '  4 

exadted  of  the  poor  Men  a  Shilling  for 
the  Change  of  every  Guinea,  taking  that 
exorbitant  Advantage  of  their  Neceffity. 

In  Bulinefs,  or  ordinary  Converfation, 
they  are,  for  the  molt  Part,  complaifant, 
and,  I  may  fay,  fupple,  when  you  talk 
with  them  lingly ;  at  leaft  I  have  found 
them  fo  ;  but,  when  collected  in  a  Body 
at  a  Prefbitery,  or  Synod,  they  aflume  a 
vaft  Authority,  and  make  the  poor  Sin¬ 
ner  tremble. 

Constantly  attending  Ordinances, 
as  they  phrafe  it,  is  a  Means  with  them 
of  foftening  Vices  into  mere  Frailties ;  but 

a  Per- 
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a  Perfon  who  negle&s  the  Kirk,  will  find 
but  little  Quarter. 

Sometime  ago  two  Officers  of  the 
Army  had  tranfgreffed  with  two  Sifters  at 
Sterling  :  One  of  thefe  Gentlemen  feldom 
failed  of  going  to  Kirk,  the  other  never 
was  there.  The  Affair  came  to  a  Hearing 
before  a  Prefbitery,  and  the  Refult  was. 
That  the  Girl  who  had  the  Child  by  the 
Kirk-goer  was  an  impudent  Baggage,  and 
deferved  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  Town, 
for  feducing  an  honeft  Man  ;  and  that  he 
who  never  went  to  Kirk,  was  an  aban^ 
doned  Wretch  for  debauching  her  Sifter. 

Whether  the  ordinary  People  have 
a  Notion  that  when  fo  many  holy  men 
meet  together  upon  any  Occafion,  the 
evil  Spirits  are  thereby  provoked  to  be 
mifchievous,  or  what  their  whimfical 
Fancy  is,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  is  with 
them  a  common  Saying, — -That  when  the 
Clergy  aflemble,  the  Day  is  certainly 
tempeftuous. 


If 
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If  my  Countrymens  Divifion  of  the 
Year  were  juft,  there  would  always  be  a 
great  Chance  for  it,  without  any  fuperna- 
tural  Caufe ;  for  they  fay,  in  thefe  northern 
Parts,  the  Year  is  compofed  of  nine 
Months  Winter,  and  three  Months  bad 
Weather ;  but  I  cannot  fully  agree  with 
them  in  their  Obfervation,  though,  as  I 
have  faid  before,  the  neighbouring  Moun¬ 
tains  frequently  convey  to  us  fuch  Winds, 
as  may,  not  improperly,  be  called  Tem- 
pefts. 

In  one  of  my  Journeys  hither,  I  ob- 
ferved,  at  the  firft  Stage  on  this  Side  Ber¬ 
wick,  a  good  deal  of  Scribling  upon  a 
Window  ;  and,  among  the  reft,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Lines,  viz. 

<c  Scotland  !  Thy  Weather’s  like  a  mc- 
“  difh  Wife, 

£{  Thy  Winds  and  Rains  for  ever  are 
“  at  Strife ; 


«  So 
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“  So  Termagant ,  a  while  her  Blufter 
“  tries, 

“  And  when  fhe  can  no  longer  fcold— 
“  fhe  Cries. 

A.  H. 


By  the  two  initial  Letters  of  a  Name, 
I  foon  concluded  it  was  your  Neighbour 
Mr.  Aaron  Hill,  but  Wondered  at  his 
Manner  of  taking  Leave  of  this  Country, 
after  he  had  been  fo  exceedingly  complai- 
fant  to  it,  when  here,  as  to  compare  its 
fubterraneous  Riches  with  thofe  of  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Peru. 

There  is  one  Thing  which  I  always 
greatly  difapproved,  which  is  j  that  when 
any  thing  is  whifpered,  though  by  few, 
to  the  Difad  vantage  of  a  Woman’s  Repu¬ 
tation,  and  the  Matter  be  never  fo  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  the  Minifters  are  officioufly  bufy  to 
find  out  the  Truth,  and,  by  that  Means, 
make  a  Kind  of  Publication  of  what, 
perhaps,  was  only  a  malicious  Surmife ; 
or,  if  true,  might  have  been  hufhed  up. 

But 
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But  their  ftirring  in  it,  poflefles  the  Mind 
of  every  one,  who  has  any  Knowledge  of 
the  Party  accufed,  to  her  Difadvantage  : 
And  this  is  done  to  prevent  Scandal !  I 
will  not  fay  what  I  have  heard  others  al- 
ledge,  That  thofe  who  are  fo  needlefly 
inquilitive,  in  Matters  of  this  Nature, 
mull  certainly  feel  a  fecret  Pleafure  in 
fuch  like  Examinations.  And  the  Joke 
among  the  Eng'lijh  is,  that  they  highly 
approve  of  this  Proceeding,  as  it  ferves  for 
a  Direction  where  to  find  a  loving  Girl, 
upon  Occafion. 

I  have  been  told,  that  if  two,  or  more, 
of  thefe  Ministers  admonifh,  or  accufe  a 
Man,  concerning  the  Scandal  of  fufpe&ed 
Vifits  to  fome  Woman,  and  that  he, 
through  Anger,  Peevifhnefs,  Contempt, 
or  defire  to  lkreen  the  Woman’s  Reputa¬ 
tion,  fhould  fay  $  She  is  my  Wife ;  then 
ihe  Ministers  will  make  a  Declaration 
upon  the  Spot  to  this  Purpofe  viz. 


In, 
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In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghoft,  We  pronounce  you  A.  B. 
and  C.  D.  to  be  Man  and  Wife  ;  and  the 
Marriage  is  valid  at  lead  fo  far  as  it  relates 
to  Scotland  j  but  whether  this  Kind  of 
Coupling  would  be  binding  when  the 
Parties  are  in  any  other  Country,  has  not 
come  to  my  Knowledge. 

If  a  Woman  of  any  Confideration  has 
made  a  Slip  which  becomes  vifible,  and 
her  Lover  be  a  Man  of  fome  Fortune  and 
an  Inhabitant,  the  Kirk  will  fupport  her, 
and  oblige  him  either  to  marry  her,  to 
undergo  the  Penance,  or  leave  the  Coun¬ 
try.  For  the  Woman  in  that  Circum- 
ftance  always  declares  fire  was  deceived 
under  Promife  of  Marriage  ;  and  fome  of 
them  have  fpread  their  Snares  with  De- 
lign,  by  that  Means,  to  catch  a  Hulband.* 

Nay 

*  Monf.  De  St.  Evremonty  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Marquis  de  CrequU  fays  much  the  fame  Thing  of 
the  young  unmarried  Dutch  Women. 

A  l  sr 
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Nay  I  have  known  Engli/h  Gentlemen;, 
who  have  been  in  Government  Employ¬ 
ments,  that  after  fuch  an  Affair,  have 
been  hunted  from  Place  to  Place,  almoffc 
from  one  End  of  Scotland  to  the  other,  by 
the  Women,  who,  wherever  they  came, 
have  been  favoured  by  the  Clergy,  and  at 
bed;  the  Man  has  got  rid  of  his  Embarraf- 
ment  by  a  Compofition.  And,  indeed,  it 
is  no  jelling  Matter  ;  for  although  his 
Stay  in  this  Country  might  not  be  long 
enough  to  fee  the  End  of  the  Profecution, 
or,  by  Leave  of  Abfence,  he  might  get 
away  to  England ,  yet  the  Procefs  being 
carried  on  from  a  Kirk  Sejjion  to  a  PreJbite- 
ry ,  and  thence  to  a  Synod,  and  from  them  to 

+  f  *  0  ,  .  ' 

“  A  la  Verite  on  ne  trouve  pas  a  redire  a  la  Ga- 
“  lanterie  des  Filles,  qu’on  leur  laifle  employer 
<c  bonnement  comme  une  aide  innocente  a  fe  prc- 
“  curer  des  Epoux  ”  That  is ;  It’s  certain,  young 
Maids  are  not  cenfured  for  granting  the  laft  Favour 
but  are  left  to  ufe  it  honeftly,  as  an  innocent  Means 
to  procure  themfelves  Husbands.  But  firft  he 
itiakes  it  very  rare  that  they  are  afterwards  left  by 
their  Lovers. 

Q  the 


Vot.  L 
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the  General  AJfembly ,  which  is  the  der¬ 
nier  Refort  in  thefe  Cafes  yet  from 
thence  the  Crime  and  Contempt  may  be 
reprefented  above ;  and  how  could  any 
particular  Perfon  expeft  to  be  upheld  in 
the  Continuance  of  his  Employment, 
againft  fo  ccnfiderable  a  Body  as  a  Na¬ 
tional  Clergy,  in  Tranfgreffion  againft  the 
Laws  of  the  Country,  with  a  Contempt 
of  that  Authority  by  which  thofe  Laws 
are  fupported. 

I  mention  this,  becaufe  I  have 
heard  feveral  make  a  Jeft  of  the  Kirk’s 
Authority. 

When  a  Woman  has  undergone  the 
Penance,  with  an  Appearance  of  Repent¬ 
ance,  die  has  wiped  off  the  Scandal 
among  all  the  Godly,  and  a  Female  Ser¬ 
vant,  in  that  regenerated  State ,  is  as  well 
received  into  one  of  thofe  Families,  as 
if  die  had  never  given  a  Proof  of  her 
Frailty. 


There  is  one  Kind  of  Severity  of  the 
Kirk  which  I  cannot  but  think  very  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  that  is,  the  fhameful  Pu- 

;  i 

nifhment  by  Penance  for  Ante -nuptial 
Fornication,  as  they  call  it  ;  for  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  Male  -  Tranfgreflors,  that 
Way,  when  they  have  gratified  their  Cu- 
riofity,  entertain  a  quite  different  Opinion 
of  the  former  Objedt  of  their  Defire,  from 
what  they  had  while  the  retain’d  her  In¬ 
nocence,  and  regard  her  with  Contempt 
if  not  with  Hatred.  And  therefore  one 
might  think  it  a  Kind  of  Virtue,  at  leaft 
Honefty,  in  the  Man  who  afterwards 
makes  the  only  Reparation  he  can  for  the 
Injury  done,  by  marrying  the  Woman  he 
has  otherwife  brought  to  Infamy.  Now 
may  not  this  publick  Shame  deter  many 
from  making  that  honeft  Satisfaction  ? 
But  the  great  Offence  is  againft  the  Office, 
which  formerly  here  was  the  Prerogative 
of  the  civil  Magiftrate,  as  well  as  the 
Minifter,  till  the  former  were  joftled  out 
of  it  by  Clamour. 


There 
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1  here  happened,  a  very  few  Years 
ago,  a  fatal  Inftance  of  the  Change  of 

to 

Opinion  above-mentioned. 

i 

A  young  Gentleman  (if  he  may  de¬ 
serve  the  Title)  made  his  Addrefies  to  the 
only  Daughter  of  a  confiderable  Mer- 
chant  in  a  City  of  the  Lowlands;  and 
one  Evening,  as  the  young  People  were 
alone  together,  being  fuppofed  to  be  juft 
upon  the  Eve  of  Marriage,  and  the  young 
Woman's  Father  and  Mother  in  the  next 
Room,  which  was  feparated  only  by  a 
flight  Partition ;  the  eager  Spark  made 
his  villainous  Attempt  with  Oaths  and  Im¬ 
precations,  and  uftng  the  common  Plea, 
that  they  were  already  Man  and  Wife  be¬ 
fore  God,  and  promiling  the  Ceremony 
fliould  be  performed  the  next  Day,  and 
perhaps  he  meant  it  at  that  Inftant.  By 
thefe  Means  he  put  the  poor  Girl  under 
a  Dilemma,  either  to  give  herfelf  up,  or 
by  refilling  the  Violence,  to  expofe  her 
Lover  to  the  Fury  of  her  Parents.  Tints 

fire 
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file  was — what  fiiall  I  fay — one  mu  ft  not 

0  '  **  "** 

fay  undone ,  for  fear  of  a  Joke,  though 
not  from  you.  And  as  that  Kind  of  Con- 
queft,  once  obtained,  renders  the  Van- 
quifti’d  a  Slave  to  her  Conqueror,  the 
Wedding  was  delayed,  and  the  foon  found 
herfelf  with  Child.  At  length  the  Time 
came  when  (he  was  delivered,  and  in  that 
feeble  State  {he  begged  fhe  might  only 
fpeak  to  her  Deceiver,  who,  with  great 
Difficulty,  was  prevailed  with  to  fee  her. 
But  when  ffie  put  him  in  Mind  of  the 
Circumftance,  fhe  was  in  when  he 
brought  her  to  Ruin,  he,  in  a  carelefs 
indolent  Manner,  told  her  fhe  was  as 
willing  as  himfelf,  upon  which  fhe  cried 
out — Villain,  you  know  yourfelf  to  be 
a  Lyar  !  and  immediately  jumped  out  of 
Bed,  and  dropped  down  dead  upon  the 
Floor. 

But  I  mult  go  a  little  further  to  do 
Juftice  to  the  young  Gentlemen  of  that 
Town,  and  the  Neighbourhood  of  it ; 
for  as  foon  as  the  melancholy  Cataftrophe 

0^3  was 
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was  known,  they  declared  to  all  the  Keep¬ 
ers  of  Taverns  and  Coftee-Houfes  where 
they  came,  that  if  ever  they  entertained 
that  Fellow,  they  would  never  after  en¬ 
ter  their  Doors. 

i 

Thus,  in  a  very  little  Time,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  Society,  and  obliged  to 
quit  the  Country. 

\ 

I  a  m  afraid  your  fmart  ones  in  London , 
would  have  call’d  this  Adt  of  Baharity, 
only  a  Piece  of  Gallantry ;  and  the  Be¬ 
trayer  would  have  been  as  well  received 
among  them  as  ever  before. 

J  know  I  fhould  be  laugh’d  at  by 
the  Libertines,  for  talking  thus  gravely 
upon  this  Subject,  if  my  Letter  were  to 
fall  into  their  Hands.  But  it  is  not  in 
their  Power,  by  a  Sneer,  to  alter  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Juftice,  Honour  or  Honefty,  for 
they  will  always  be  the  fame. 


What 


I 


\ 
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Wh  at  I  have  faid  is  only  for  repair¬ 
ing  the  Effect  of  Violence,  Deceit  and 
Perjury ;  and  of  this,  every  one  is  a  con- 
cious  Judge  of  himfelf. 

I  f  any  one  is  brought  before  a  Prefby- 
tery,  &c.  to  be  queftioned  for  Sculdud- 
dery,  i.  e.  Fornication,  or  Adultery,  and 
fhews  a  Neglect  of  their  Authority,  the 
Offender  is  not  only  brought  to  Punifh- 
ment  by  their  Means,  but  will  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  his  Friends,  Acquaintance,  and  all 
that  know  him  and  his  Circumftance  in 
that  Refpedt. 


I  remember  a  particular  Inftance 
in  Edinburgh ,  where  the  Thing  was  car¬ 
ried  to  an  extraordinary  Height. 


A  married  Footman  was  accufed 
of  Adultery  with  one  of  the  Wenches  in 
the  fame  Family  where  he  ferved,  and, 
before  a  Kirk  Seffion,  was  required  to 

0.4  confefs, 


< 
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confefs,  for  nothing  lefs  will  fatisfy  :  But 
he  perfifted  in  a  Denial  of  the  Fad'. 

This  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and 
lj(iy  Elder  ' s >  or>  as  they  fay,  of  the  Kirk, 
excited  againft  him,  fo  much,  the  Refent- 
ment  and  Horror  of  the  ordinary  People, 
(who  looked  upon  him  as  in  a  State  of 
Damnation,  while  the  Anathema  hung 
over  his  Head)  that  none  of  them  would 
drink  at  the  Houfe  where  his  Wife  kept 
a  Change. 


Thus  the  poor  W oman  was  punifhed 
for  the  Obflinacy  of  her  Hulband,  not- 
withftanding  the  was  innocent,  and  had 
been  wronged  the  other  Way. 

I  was  told  in  Edinburgh ,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  Scot’s  Colonel  being  convided  of 
Adultery  (as  being  a  married  Man)  and 
fefuling  to  compound,  he  was  fentenced 
to  Hand  in  a  Hair  Cloth,  at  the  Kirk 
Door,  every  Sunday  Morning  for  a  whole 
Year,  and  to  this  he  fubmitted. 

■i  1  *  > 

At 
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At  the  Beginning  of  his  Penance,  he 
concealed  his  Face  as  much  as  he  could, 
but  three  or  four  young  Lafles  palling  by 
him,  one  of  them  Hooped  down,  and 
cried  out  to  her  Companions,  Lord  !  its 

Colonel - — .  Upon  which  he  fud- 

denly  threw  afide  his  Difguife,  and  faid, 
Mifs,  you  are  right,  and  if  you  will  be  the 
Subject  of  it,  I  will  wear  this  Coat  ano¬ 
ther  Twelvemonth. 

r  ’  < 

Some  young  Fellows  of  Fortune  have 
made  flight  of  the  Stool  of  Repentance, 
being  attended  by  others  of  their  Age 
and  Circum  fiances  of  Life,  who,  to  keep 
them  in  Countenance,  Hand  with  them 
in  the  fame  Gallery  or  Pew,  fronting  the 
Pulpit}  fo  that  many  of  the  Spedlators, 
Strangers  efpecially,  cannot  diftinguifh 
Culprit  from  the  reft. 

He  re  is  a  long  extemporary  Reproof 
and  Admonition*  as  I  faid  before*  which 

often 
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often  creates  Mirth  among  fome  of  the 
Congregation. 

This  Contempt  of  the  Punifhment 
has  occalioned,  and  more  efpecially  of 
late  Years,  a  Compofition  in  Money  with 
thefe  young  Rakes ;  and  the  Kirk  Trea- 
furer  gives  regular  Receipts  and  Dis¬ 
charges  for  fuch  and  fuch  Fornications. 

As  I  have  already  told  you  how  much 
the  Minifters  are  rever’d,  efpecially  by 
the  Commonalty,  you  will  readily  con¬ 
clude  the  Mob  are  at  their  Devotion,  up¬ 
on  the  leaf!  Hint  given  for  that  Purpofe, 
of  which  there  are  many  riotous  Inftances, 
particularly  at  the  opening  of  the  Play- 
Houfe  in  Edinburgh,  to  which  the  Clergy 
were  very  averfe,  and  left  no  Stone  un¬ 
turned  to  prevent  it. 

Ido  not  indeed  remember  there  was 
much  Difturbance  at  the  Inftitution  of  the 
Ball  or  Ajfembly ,  becaufe  that  Meeting  is 
chiefly  compofed  of  People  of  Diftinc- 

tion. 
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tion,  and  none  are  admitted  but  fuch 

V  * 

as  have,  at  lead:,  a  juft  Title  to  Gentility, 
except  Strangers  of  good  Appearance. 
And  if  by  Chance  any  others  intrude,  they 
are  expelled  upon  the  Spot,  by  Order  of 

the  Dire&ice  or  Governefs,  who  is  a 

* 

Woman  of  Quality.  I  fay  it  is  not  in 
my  Memory  there  was  any  Riot  at  the 
firft  of  thefe  Meetings,  but  fome  of  the 
Minifters  publifhed  their  Warnings  and 
Admonitions  againft  promifcuous  Dancing. 
And  in  one  of  their  printed  Papers,  which 
was  cried  about  the  Streets,  it  was  faid, 
that  the  Devils  are  particularly  bufy  upon 
fuch  Occafions.  And,  Afmodeus  was  pitch’d 
upon,  as  the  moft  dangerous  of  all,  in 
exciting  to  Carnality.  In  both  thefe  Ca¬ 
fes,  viz.  the  Play-Houfe  and  the  AJfemblyy 
the  Minifters  loft  Ground  to  their  great 
Mortification,  for  the  moft  Part  of  the 
Ladies  turned  Rebels  to  their  Remon- 
ftrances,  notwithftanding  the  frightful 
Danger. 

I  THINK 


I 


t 
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x 

-  .  '  *  * 

I  think  I  never  faw  fo  many  pretty 
Women  of  Diftindion  together  as  at  that 
Ajj'embly ,  and  therefore  it  is  no  Wonder, 
that  thofe  who  know  the  artful  Infinua- 
tions  of  that  flejhly  Spirit ,  fhould  be  jea¬ 
lous  of  fo  much  Beauty. 

But  I  have  not  done  with  my  Kirk 
Treafurer.  This  in  Edinburgh  is  thought 
a  profitable  Employment. 

I  have  heard  of  one  of  them  (fevere 
enough  upon  others)  who  having  a  round 
Sum  of  Money  in  his  Keeping,  the  Pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Kirk,  marched  off  with  the 
Cafh,  and  took  his  Neighbour’s  Wife 
along  with  him,  to  bear  him  Company 
and  partake  of  the  Spoil. 

There  are  fome  rugged  Hills  about 
the  Skirts  of  that  City,  which,  by  their 
Hollows  and  Windings,  may  ferve  as 
Skreens  from  incurious  Eyes ;  but  there 
are  Sets  of  Fellows,  Enemies  to  Love, 

and 
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and  Lovers  of  Profit,  who  make  it  a  Part 

t 

of  their  Bufinefs,  when  they  fee  two  Per- 
fons  of  different  Sexes  walk  out  to  take 
the  Air,  to  dog  them  about  from  Place 
to  Place,  and  obferve  their  Motions, 
while  they  themfelves  are  concealed.  And 
if  they  happen  to  fee  any  Kind  of  Free¬ 
dom  between  them,  or  perhaps  none  at 
all,  they  march  up  to  them  and  demand 
the  Bulling-Jiller  (alluding  to  the  Money 
ufually  given  for  the  Ufe  of  a  Bull ;)  and 
if  they  have  not  fomething  given  them, 
(which  to  do  would  be  a  tacit  Confef- 
fion)  they,  very  likely,  go  and  inform 
the  Kirk  Kreafurer  of  what  perhaps  they 
never  faw,  who  certainly  makes  the  Man 
a  Vifit  the  next  Morning.  And  as  he, 
the  Treafurer,  like  our  informing  Juftices 
formerly,  encourages  thefe  Wretches, 
People  lie  at  the  Mercy  of  Villains,  who 
would,  perhaps,  forfwear  themfelves  for 
•Sixpence  a- Piece. 

I 

The  fame  Fellows,  or  fuch  like,  are 
peeping  about  the  Streets  of  Edinburgh 


in 
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in  the  Night-time,  to  fee  who  and  who 
are  together,  and  fometimes  affront  a 
Brother  and  Sifter,  or  a  Man  and  his 
Wife, 

I  have  known  the  Town-Guard,  a 
Band  of  Men  armed  and  eloathed  in  Uni¬ 
forms  like  Soldiers,  to  befet  a  Houfe  for 
a  whole  Night,  upon  an  Information  that 
a  Man  and  a  Woman  went  in  there,- 
though  in  the  Day-time.  In  fhort  one 
would  think  there  was  no  Sin,  according 
to  them,  but  Fornication ;  or  other  Vir-*- 
tue  belides  keeping  the  Sabbath. 

People  would  ftartle  more  at  the  hum¬ 
ming  or  whiffling  Part  of  a  Tune  on  a 
Sunday,  than  if  any  Body  fhould  tell  them 
you  had  ruined  a  Family. 

I  thought  I  had  finifhed  my  Let¬ 
ter,  but  ftepping  to  the  Window,  I  faw 
the  People  crowding  out  of  the  Kirk  from 
Morning  Service  ;  and  the  Bell  begins  to 
ring,  as  if  they  were  to  face  about  and 

return. 
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return.  And  now  I  am  fat  down  again 
to  add  a  few  Words  on  thftt  Subject j  but 
you  have  perceived  that  fuch  occafional 
Additions  have  been  pretty  common  in 
the  Courfe  of  this  Prattle. 

This  Bell. is  a  Warning  to  thofe  who 
are  going  out,  that  they  muft  foon  re¬ 
turn,  and  a  Notice  to  fuch  as  are  at 
Home,  that  the  Afternoon  Service  is 
fpeedily  to  begin.  They  have  a  Bell  in 
moft  of  the  Lowland  Kirks ;  and  as  the 
Prelbiterians  and  other  Sectaries  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  not  allowed  to  be  convened  by 
that  Sound  (of  their  own,)  fo  neither  are 
thofe  of  the  Epifcopal  Church  in  Scotland. 
But  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  every  where 
the  reigning  Church  will  be  Paramont, 
and  keep  all  other  Communities  under. 
The  People,  in  the  fhcrt  Interval  between 
the  Times  of  Service,  walk  about  in  the 
Church-yard,  the  neighbouring  Fields,  or 
ftep  Home  and  eat  an  Egg  or  fome  little 
ready-dreffed  Morfel,  and  then  go  back 
to  their  Devotions.  But  they  fare  better 

in 
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in  the  Evening,  which  has  given  Rife  to 
a  common  Saying  in  Scotland ,  viz. 

<£  If  you  would  live  well  on  the  Sab- 
<c  bath,  you  muft  eat  an  Epifcopal  Din- 
ic  ner,  and  a  Prefhiterian  Supper.”  By 
this  it  fhould  feem,  that  the  Epifcoparians 
here  provide  a  Dinner  as  in  England  j  I 
fay  it  feems  fo,  for  I  never  was  at  one  of 
their  Meetings ,  or  dined  with  any  of  them 
at  their  Houfes  on  a  Sunday-. 

I  have  juft  now  taken  Notice,  that 
each  Church  has  but  one  Bell,  which 
leads  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  on  a  Joy- 
Day,  as  the  King’s  Birth-Day,  £ He.  (we 
will  fuppofe  in  Edinburgh ,  where  there 
are  nine  Churches,)  the  Bells  are  all  rung 
at  a  Time,  and  almoft  all  of  them  with¬ 
in  Hearing.  This  caufes  a  molt  difagree- 
able  Jangling,  by  their  often  clafhing 
one  with  another.  And  thus  their  Joy 
is  expreffed  by  the  fame  Means,  as  our 
Sorrow  would  be  for  the  Death  of  a  good 

King. 
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But  their  Mufick  Bells  (as  they  call 
them)  are  very  entertaining,  and  a  Dif- 
grace  to  our  Clock-Work  Chimes; 

They  are  plaid  at  the  Hours  of  Ex¬ 
change,  that  is,  from  Eleven  to  Twelve^ 
upon  Keys  like  an  Organ  or  Harpficord, 
only  as  the  Force,  in  this  Cafe,  mull  be 
greater  than  upon  thofe  Inftruments,  the 
Mufician  has  a  fmall  Culhion  to  each 
Hand  to  fave  them  from  bruifing, 

d  y 

He  plays  Scots ,  Englijh ,  Irijh,  and 
Italian  Tunes  to  great  Perfection,  and  is 
heard  all  over  the  City.  This  he  per¬ 
forms  every  Week-Day,  and,  I  am  told, 
he  receives  from  the  Town,  for  this  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  Salary  of  Fifty  Pounds  a  Year; 


¥ql.  h  E  LET- 
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A  M  now  to  acquaint 
you,  that  I  have  not, 
at  this  Time,  fufficient 
Proviiion  for  your  ufual 
Repail :  But,  by  the 
Way,  I  cannot  help  ac- 
eufing  myfelf  of  fome  Arrogance,  in 
uling  fuch  a  Metaphor,  becaufe  your  or¬ 
dinary  Fare  has  been  little  elfe  befide  Bro~ 
chan,  Cale ,  Stirabout,  Sowings,  &c.  (Oat¬ 
meal  varied  in  feveral  Shapes  :)  But  that 
you  may  be  provided  with  lomething,  I 
am  now  about  to  give  you  a  Haggafs , 
which  would  be  yet  lefs  agreeable,  were 
it  not  to  be  a  little  feafoned  with  Variety. 


The  Day  before  Ycfterday,  an  Occa- 
fion  called  me  to  make  a  Progrefs  of 

about 
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about  fix  or  feven  Miles  among  the  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  but  before  I  fet  out,  I  was  told  the 
Way  Was  dangerous  to  Strangers,  who 
might  lofe  themfelves  in  the  Hills  if  they 
had  not  a  Conductor.  For  this  Reafon, 
about  two  Miles  from  hence,  I  hired  a 
Guide,  and  agreed  with  him  for  Sixpence 
to  attend  me  the  whole  Day.  This  poor 
Man  went  Barefoot,  fometimes  by  my 
Horfe’s  Side,  and  in  dangerous  Places  lead¬ 
ing  him  by  the  Bridle,  winding  about 
from  Side  to  Side  among  the  Rocks,  to 
fuch  Gaps  where  the  Horfes  could  raife 
their  Feet  high  enough  to  mount  the 
Stones,  or  ftride  over  them. 

In  this  tedious  Paflage,  in  order  to  di¬ 
vert  my  fe If  (having  an  Interpreter  with 
me),  I  a  iked  my  Guide  a  great  many 
Queftions  relating  to  the  Highlands,  all 
which  he  anfwered  very  properly. 

In  his  Turn,  he  told  me,  by  Way  of 

Queftion,  to  hear  what  I  would  fay,  that 

he  believed  there  would  be  no  War,  but 

R  2  I  did 
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1  did  not  underftand  his  Meaning  till  I 
was  told.  By  War  he  meant  Rebellion  ; 
and  then,  with  a  difmal  Countenance,  he 
faid  he  was,  by  Trade,  a  Weaver,  and 
that  in  the  Year  j  7 1 5  the  Sidier  Roy ,  or 
Red  Soldiers,  as  they  call  them  (to  dif- 
tinguilh  them  from  the  Highland  Com¬ 
panies,  whom  they  call  Sidier  Dou ;  or 
the  Black  Soldiers)  I  fay  he  told  me,  that 
they  burnt  his  Houfe  and  his  Loom,  and 
he  had  never  been  in  Condition,  fince 
that  Time,  to  purchafe  Materials  for  his 
Work  ;  other  wife  he  had  not  needed  to 
be  a  Guide  ;  and  he  thought  his  Cafe  very 
hard,  becaufe  he  had  not  been  in  the  Af¬ 
fair ,  or  the  Scrape ,  as  they  call  it  all  over 
Scotland,  being  cautious  of  ufing  the  Word 
Rebellion.  But  this  laft  Declaration  of 
his  I  did  not  fo  much  depend  on. 

When  he  had  finifhed  his  Story, 
which,  by  Interpreting,  took  up  a  good 
deal  of  Time,  I  recounted  to  him  the 
Fable  of  the  Pigeon’s  Fate  that  happened 
to  be  among  the  Jack  Daws,  at  which  he 
!  laughed 
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iaughed  heartily,  notwithftanding  his  late 
Grief  for  his  Lofs  ;  -and  doubtlefs  the 
Fable  was  to  him  intirely  new. 

C  '  J  t  4,  '  •  Ht 

•  »  ,•  f  _  f  *  ^ 

I  then  alked  his  Reafon  why  he 
thought  there  would  not  be  another  War 
(as  he  called  it)  and  his  Anfwer  was,  he 
believed  the  Englijh  did  not  expedl  one, 
becaufe  they  were  fooling  away  their  Mo¬ 
ney,  in  removing  great  Stones,  and  blow¬ 
ing  up  of  Rocks. 

Here  he  fpoke  his  Grievance  as  a 
Guide,  and  indeed,  when  the  Roads  are 
finished,  according  to  the  Plan  propofed, 
there  will  be  but  little  Occafion  for  thofe 
People,  except  fuch  as  can  fpeak  Englijh , 
and  may,  by  fome,  be  thought  neceflary 
for  Interpreters  in  their  Journeys  :  I  fay 
they  will  be  ufelefs  as  Guides  alone,  rec¬ 
koning  from  the  South  of  Scotland  to  this 
Town  the  Mountain  Way  (for  along  the 
Coaft  hither,  theRoad  can  hardly  be  mi- 
ftaken)  and  counting  again  from  the  Low¬ 
lands  to  the  Weft  End  of  the  Opening 

R  3  among 
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among  the  Mountains  that  nip  from 
hence  quite  acrofs  the  Ifland, 

But  ali  the  Highlands,  be-north  thi$ 
Town  and  the  laid  Opening,  will  remain 
as  rugged  and  dangerous  as  ever. 

A  t  length  I  arrived  at  the  Spot,  of 
which  I  was  to  take  a  View,  and  found  it 
moll  horrible,  but  in  the  Way  that  I  went, 
being  the  fhortefb  Cut  going  Southward, 
jt  is  not  to  be  avoided. 

This  is  a  deep  narrow  Hollow,  be¬ 
tween  very  fteep  Mountains,  whereinto 
huge  Parts  of  Rocks  have  fallen.  It  is  a 

i 

terrifying  Sight  to  thofe  who  are  not  ac*- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  Views ;  and  at  Bottom 
is  a  fmall  but  dangerous  Burne,  running 
wildly  among  the  Rocks,  efpecially  in 
Times  of  Rain.  You  defcend  by  a  Decli¬ 
vity  in  the  Face  of  the  Mountain,  from 
whence  the  Rocks  have  parted  (for  they 
have  vifxbly  their  Decay)  and  the  Rivulet 
|s  particularly  dangerous,  when  the  Paf- 
fenger  is  going  along  with  the  Stream,  and 
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purfucd  by  the  Torrent.  But  you  have 
not  far  to  go  in  this  Bottom,  before  you 
leave  the  Current,  which  purfues  its  Way, 
in  continued  Windings,  among  the  Feet 
of  the  Mountains and  foon  after  you  af- 
cend  by  a  fteep  and  rocky  Hill,  and  when 
the  Height  is  attained,  you  would  think 
the  mod  rugged  Ways  you  could  poffibly 
conceive  of  to  be  a  happy  Variety. 

Wh  en  I  was  returned  to  the  Hutt 
•where  I  took  my  Guide,  being  pleafed 
with  the  Fellow’s  good  Humour,  and 
Franknefs  in  anfwering  my  Queftions,  in 
Read  of  Six-pence  I  gave  him  a  Shilling. 
At  firft  he  could  not  truft  his  own  Eyes, 
or  thought  I  was  mistaken  ;  but  being 
told  what  it  was,  and  that  it  was  all  his 
own,  he  fell  on  his  Knees  and  cryed  out, 
he  never,  in  all  his  Life  before,  knew  any 
Body  give  more  than  they  bargained  for. 
This  done,  he  ran  into  his  Hutt,  and 
brought  out  four  Children  almofi  naked, 
to  fhew  them  to  me,  with  a  Prayer  for 
the  Englijh.  Thus  I  had,  for  fo  fmall  a 

Price  as  one  Six-pence ,  the  exquifite  Plea- 

R  4  hire 
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(Lji  e  of  making  a  poor  Creature  happy  for 

rp  *  X  x  J 

a  1  ime. 

Upon  my  Highlander’s  Lamentation  of 
his  Lofs,  and  prefent  bad  Circumftances, 
I  could  not  forbear  to  refleft  and  moralize 
a  little,  concluding,  that  Ruin  is  Ruin,  as 
much  to  tne  P oor  as  to  thofe  that  had  been 
Rich. 

>  7  , 

Here  s  a  poor  Highlandman  (whole 
Houfe,  Loom,  and  all  his  other  Effects 
y/ere,  its  likely,  not  worth  Thirty  Shill¬ 
ings)  as  effectually  undone,  by  the  Lofs 
he  fuftained,  as  one  that  had  been  in 
the  P olfeflion  of  Thoufands ;  and  the 
burning  of  one  of  their  Hutts,  which  does 
pot  cofl:  fifteen  Shillings  in  Building,  is 
much  worfe  to  them  than  the  Lofs  of  a 
Palace  by  Fire  is  to  the  Owner.  And 
were  it  not  for  their  fond  Attachment  to 
their  Chiefs,  and  the  Advantage  thofe 
Gentlemen  take  of  their  Slave-like  Notions 
pf  Patriarchal  Power,  I  verily  believe  there 
are  but  few  among  them  that  would  en- 
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gage  in  an  Enterprize  fo  dangerous  to  them 
as  Rebellion  j  and,  as  fome  Proof  of  this, 
I  have  been  told,  by  feveral  People  of 
this  Town,  that  in  the  Year  171c,  the 
then  Earl  of  Mar  continued  here  for  near 
two  Months  together  before  he  could 
mufter  two  Hundred  Highlanders,  fo  un¬ 
willing  were  thefe  poor  People  to  leave 
their  little  Houfes  and  their  Families  to  go 
a  King  making. 

But  when  a  Number  fufficient  for  his 
prefent  Purpofe  had  been  corrupted  by 
Rewards  and  Promifes,  he  fent  them  out 
in  Parties  from  Hutt  to  Hutt,  threatning 
Deftruftion  to  fuch  as  refufed  to  joyn  with 
them. 

» 

But  it  may  be  necelfary  to  let  you 
know  that  thefe  Men,  of  whom  I  have 
been  fpeaking,  were  not  fuch  as  were 
immediately  under  the  Eye  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  Chiefs,  but  fcattered  in  little 
Dwellings  about  the  Skirts  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains. 


Here 
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Here  follows  the  Copy  of  a  High¬ 
lander’s  Letter,  which  has  been  lately 
handed  about  this  Town,  as  a  Kind 
of  Curiofity. 


When  I  firft  faw  it,  I fufpected  it  to  be 
fuppofititious,  and  calculated  as  a  Lure, 
whereby  to  intice  fome  Highlanders  to  the 
Colony  from  whence  it  was  fuppofed  to 
be  written  j  but  I  was  afterwards  affured, 
by  a  very  credible  Perfon,  that  he  knew 
it  to  be  genuine. 


Endorfed. 

Letter  from  Donald  Mc.  Pherfon  a 
young  Highland  Lad,  who  was  fent  to 
Virginia  with  Captain  Loline,  and  was 
born  near  the  Houfe  of  Colloden  where  his 
Father  lives. 

Portobago  in  Marilanic  2  June  17 — 

Teer  Lofen  Kynt  Fater, 

D  IS  is  te  lat  ye  ken,  dat  I  am  in  quid 
Healt,  pleffed  be  Got  for  dat,  houp- 
in  te  here  de  lyk  frae  yu,  as  I  am  yer  nane 

Sin, 
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Sin,  I  wad  a  bine  ill,  leart  gin  I  had  na 
latten  yu  ken  tis,  be  Kaptin  Rogirs  Skep 
dat  geangs  te  Innernes,  per  cunnan  I  din- 
11  a  ket  fika  anither  apertunti  dis  Towmen 
agen.  De  Skep  dat  Ikam  in  was  a  lang 
tym  o  de  See  cumin  oure  heir,  but  pliffit 
pi  Got  for  a  ting  wi  a  kepit  our  Heels  un¬ 
co  weel,  pat  Shonie  Magwillivray  dat  hat 
ay  a  Sair  Heet.  Dere  was  Saxty  o’s  a 
kame  inte  te  Quintry  hel  a  lit  an  lim  an 
pane  o’s  a  dyit  pat  Shonie  Magwillivray 
an  an  otter  Refs  Lad  dat  ham  oure  wi’s, 
an  mai  pi  dem  twa  wad  a  dyit  gin  tey  hed 
Jaitten  at  hame. 

Pi  mi  fait  I  kanna  komplin  for  kumin 
te  dif  Quintry,  for  meftir  Nicols,  Lort 
plilT  hem,  pat  mi  till  a  pra  Meftir  dey  ca 
him  Shon  Bayne  an  hi  lifes  in  Marylant 
in  te  Rifer  Potomak,  he  nifer  gart  mi  wark 
ony  ting  pat  fat  I  lykit  mi  fel :  de  meaft  o 
a  mi  Wark  is  waterin  a  pra  ftennt  Hors, 
an  pringin  wyn  an  Pread  ut  o  de  Seller  te 
ini  Meftir’s  Tebil. 


Sin 
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Sin  efer  I  kam  til  him  I  nefer  wantit 
a  Pottle  o  petter  Ele  nor  is  in  a  Shon  Glafs 
hous,  for  I  ay  fet  toun  wi  de  Pairns  te 
Dennir. 

M 1  Meftir  feys  til  mi,  fan  I  kon  fpeek 
lyk  ds  fouk  hier  dat  I  fanna  pe  pidden  di 
nating  pat  gar  his  Plackimors  wurk,  for 
de  fyt  Fouk  dinna  ife  te  wurk  pat  te  fir  ft 
veer  aftir  dey  kum  in  te  de  Quintry.  Tey 
fpeek  a  lyk  de  Sogers  in  InernefT. 

Lofen  Fater,  fan  de  Sarvants  hier  he 
deen  wi  der  Meftirs,  dey  grou  unco  rich, 
an  its  ne  wonter  for  day  mak  a  frantil  o 
Tombako  ;  an  des  Sivites  an  Apels  an  de 
Sheries  an  de  Pires  grou  in  de  W  uds  want- 
in  Tyks  apout  dem.  De  Swynes  te  Tucks 
an  Durkies  geangs  cn  de  Wuds  wantin 
Meftirs. 

De  Tombako  grous  Ihuft  lyk  dc  Dock- 
ins  en  de  bak  o  de  Lairts  yart  an  de  Skeps 
dey  kum  fra  ilka  Place  an  bys  dem  an 
pics  a  hantel  o  Silder  an  Gier  for  dem, 

M 1 
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Mi  nane  Meftir  kam  til  de  Quintry  a 
Sarfant  an  weil  I  wot  hi’s  nou  wort  mony 
a  fufan  punt.  ,Fait  ye  mey  pelive  mi  de 
pireft  Plantir  hire  lifes  amoffc  as  weil  as  de 
Lairt  o  Collottin.  Mai  pi  fan  mi  Tim  is 
ut  I  wel  kom  hem  an  lie  yu  pat  not  for  de 
furft  nor  de  need:  yeir  til  I  gater  fomting 
o  mi  nanc,  for  fan  I  ha  dun  wi  mi  Meftir, 
hi  maun  gi  mi  a  Plantalhon  te  let  mi  up, 
its  de  Quiftium  hier  in  dis  Quintry ;  an 
fyn  I  houp  te  gar  yu  trink  wyn  infteat  o 
Tippeni  in  Inner nefs. 

I  wis  I  hat  kum  our  hier  twa  or  tri 
yiers  feener  nor  I  dit,  fyn  I  wad  ha  kum 
de  feener  hame,  pat  Got  bi  tanket  dat  I 
kam  fa  feen  as  I  dit. 

G  i  n  yu  koud  fen  mi  owr  be  ony  o  yur 
Innernefs  Ikeps,  ony  ting  te  mi,  an  it 
war  as  muckle  Clays  as  mak  a  Quelt  it 
wad,  mey  pi,  gar  mi  Meiftir  tink  te  mare 
o  mi.  It’s  trw  I  ket  Clays  eneu  fe  him 
bat  oni  ting  fe  yu  wad  luck  weel  an  Pony, 

an 
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an  ant  plefe  Got  gin  I  life,  I  fal  pey  yu 
pack  agen. 

LoFENFater,-  de  Man  dat  vryts  dis 
Letir  for  mi  is  van  Shams  Macheyne,  hi 
lifes  fhuft  a  Myl  fe  mi,  hi  hes  pin  unko' 
hyn  te  mi  fin  efer  I  kam  te  de  Quintrie. 
Hi  wes  Porn  en  Petic  an  kam  our  a  Sar- 
fant  fe  Klefgou  an  hes  peen  hes  nane  Man 
twa  yeirs,  an  has  Sax  Plackimors  wurkift 
til  hem  alrety  makin  Tombako  ilka  Tay. 
Heil  win  hem,  ihortly  an  a  te  Geir  dat  he 
hes  Wun  hier  an  py  a  Lerts  kip  at  hem. 
Luck  dat  yu  duina  forket  te  vryt  til  mi 
ay,  fan  yu  ket  ony  Ocafhion. 

Got  almichte  plifs  yu  Fater  an  a  de 
leve  o  de  hous,  for  I  hana  forkoten  nane 
o  yu,  nor  dinna  yu  forket  mi,  for  plife 
Got  I  fal  kum  hem  wi  Gier  eneuch  te  di 
yn  a  an  mi  nane  Sel  Guid, 

I  weit  yu  will  be  veri  vokie,  fan  yu  lii 

yur  nane  Sins  Fdli  agen,  for  I  heive  leirt 

a  hantle 
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a  hantle  hevens  fin  I  fau  yu  an  I  am  un¬ 
co  buick  leirt. 

# 

A  tis  is  fe  yur  lofen  an  Opetient  Sin, 

'Tonal  Mackaferfon. 

Directed - For  Shames  Mackafer¬ 

fon  neir  te  Lairt  o  Collottin’s  Hous, 
neir  Innernefs  en  de  Nort  o  Shot* 
lan. 

This  Letter  is  a  notable  Infiance  of 
thofe  extravagant  Hopes  that  often  attend 
a  new  Condition.  Yet  Donald,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  Happinefs,  defires  his  Fa¬ 
ther  to  fend  him  fome  Cloaths,  not  that 
he  wants,  or  fiiall  want  them  j  but  that 
they  would  look  bonny ,  and  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  his  Mafter.  But  I  fhall 
not  further  anticipate  that  Difficulty, 
which  I  know  will  not  be  unpleafing 
to  you. 

If  you  fiiould  think  poor  Donald's 
Sentiments  of  his  Change  to  be  worth 

your 
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your  Notice,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  find 
yourfelf  at  a  Lofs  to  make  out  any  Part 
of  his  Letter,  your  Friend  Sir  Alexander , 
who  is  very  communicative,  will  be  plea- 
fed  with  the  Office  of  your  Interpreter. 

There  is  one  Thing  I  ffiould  have 
told  you  at  firft,  which  is,  that  where  I 
have  marked  the  fingle  (a)  thus  (a)  it 
mull  be  pronounced  (au)  which  fignifies 
(all.) 
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E  A  R  the  Conclufion  of 
my  laft  Letter  but  one, 
I  happened  to  fay  a 
Word  or  two  concern¬ 
ing  the  Epifcoparians  of 
this  Country,  of  whom. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  known  one 
that  is  not  a  profelfed  ‘Jacobite ,  except 
fuch  as  are  in  the  Army,  or  other  wife 
employed  under  the  Government ;  and 
therefore  I  muft  fuppofe  all  thofe  who 
have  accepted  of  Commiffions,  or  Places, 
were  in  their  Hearts  of  Revolutional  Prin- 
Vol.  I,  S  ciples, 
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ciples,  before  they  entered  into  Office, 
or  that  they  changed  for  them  on  that 
Occafion. 

You  know  my  true  Meaning,  but 
many  People  in  this  Country  render  the 
Word  Revolution  a  very  equivocal  Expref- 
iion  ;  nor,  among  many,  is  it  free  from 
Ambiguity  in  the  South. 

Their  Minifters  here  are  all  Non- 
jurors,  that  I  know,  except  thole  of  the 
Chief  Baron’s  Chapel  in  Edinburgh ,  and 
the  epifcopal  Church  at  Aberdeen  ■,  but 
whether  there  is  any  qualified  epifcopal 
Minifler  at  Glajgow,  St.  Andrews ,  &c.  I 
do  not  know. 

The  Non-juring  Minifters  generally 
lead  regular  Lives,  and  it  behoves  them 
fo  to  do,  for  otherwife  they  would  be 
difhnced  by  their  Rivals. 

I  s  aw  a  flagrant  Example  of  the  Peo¬ 
ples  Dilaffe&ion  to  the  prefent  Govern- 
!  ,  '  merit. 
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rnent,  in  the  above-mentioned  Church  of 
Aberdeen,  where  there  is  an  Organ,  the 
only  one  I  know  of,  and  the  Service  is 
chanted  as  in  our  Cathedrals. 

Being  there  one  Sunday  Morning, 
With  another  Englijh  Gentleman,  when 
the  Minifter  came  to  that  Part  of  the 
Littany,  where  the  King  is  prayed  for  by 
Name,  the  People  all  rofe  up  as  one,  in 
Contempt  of  it,  and  Men  and  Women 
fet  themfelves  about  fome  trivial  Adtion, 
as  taking  Snuff,  &c.  to  fhew  their  Dif- 
like,  and  fignifv  to  each  other  they  were 
all  of  one  Mind*  And  when  the  Re- 
fponfal  fhould  have  been  pronounced, 
though  they  had  been  loud  in  all  that  pre¬ 
ceded,  to  our  Amazement  there  was  not 

V 

one  Angle  Voice  to  be  heard  but  our  own, 
fo  fuddenly  and  intirely  were  we  dropped. 

At  coming  out  of  the  Church  we 
complained  to  the  Minifter  (who,  as  I 
faid  before,  was  qualified)  of  this  rude 
Behaviour  of  his  Congregation,  who  told 

S  2  «$♦ 
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US,  he  was  greatly  afhamed  of  it  j  and 

had  often  admonifhed  them,  at  lead:,  to 
behave  with  more  Decency. 

The  Non-juring  Miniders  have  made 
a  Kind  of  Linfey-Woolfey  Piece  of  Stuff 
of  their  Doctrine,  by  interweaving  the 
Peoples  civil  Rights  with  Religion,  and 
teaching  them,  that  it  is  as  Unchridian 
not  to  believe  their  Notions  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  to  difbelieve  the  Gofpel.  But 
I  believe  the  Bufinefs,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
is  to  procure  and  preferve  feparate  Con¬ 
gregations  to  themfelves,  in  which  they 
find  their  Account,  by  inciting  State  En- 
thufiafm,  as  others  do  Church  Fanaticifm, 
and,  in  Return,  their  Hearers  have  the 
fecret  Pleafure  of  tranfgreffing,  under  the 
Umbrage  of  Duty. 

I  have  often  admired  at  the  Zeal  of  a 
pretty  well-drefled  'Jacobite ,  when  I  have 
feen  her  go  down  one  of  the  narrow 
deep  Wy?ides  in  Edinburgh ,  through  an 
Accumulation  of  the  word  Kind  of  Filth, 

and 
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and  whip  up  a  blind  Stair-cafe  almoft  as 
foul,  yet  with  an  Air  as  degage ,  as  if  fhe 
wag  going  to  meet  a  favourite  Lover  in 
fome  poetick  Bower.  And,  indeed,  the 
Difference  between  the  Generality  of  thofe 
People  and  the  Prefbiterians  (particularly 
the  Women)  is  vifible  when  they  come 
from  their  refpeftive  Inftrudtors ;  for  the 
former  appear  with  cheerful  Countenan¬ 
ces,  and  the  others  look  as  if  they  had 
been  juft  before  convifted  and  fentenced 
by  their  gloomy  Teachers. 

I  shall  now,  for  a  while,  confine 
myfelf  to  fome  Cuftoms  in  this  Town, 
and  fhall  not  wander,  except  fomething 
material  ftarts  in  my  Way. 

The  Evening  before  a  Wedding,  there 
is  a  Ceremony  called  the  Feet  Wajhingy 
when  the  Bride-Maids  attend  the  future 
Bride,  and  wafh  her  Feet. 

They  have  a  Penny- Wedding ;  that 
is,  when  a  Servant-Maid  has  ferved  faith- 

S  3  fully, 
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fully,  and  gained  the  good  'Will  of  hep 
Matter  and  Miftrefs,  they  invite  their  Re¬ 
lations  and  Friends,  and  there  is  a  Din¬ 
ner  or  Supper  on  the  Day  the  Servant  is 
married,  and  Mufick  and  Dancing  fol¬ 
low  to  complete  the  Evening. 

The  Bride  mutt  go  about  the  Room, 
and  kifs  every  Man  in  the  Company,  and 
in  the  End  every  Body  puts  Money  into 
a  Difh,  according  to  their  Inclination 
and  Ability.  By  this .  Means,  a  Family 
in  good  Circumftances,  and  refpe&ed  by 
thofe  they  invite,  have  procured  for  the 
new  Couple  wherewithal  to  begin  the 
World  pretty  comfortably  for  People  of 
their  low  Condition.  But  I  Ihould  have 
told  you,  that  the  whole  Expence  of  the 
Feaft  and  Fiddlers  is  paid  out  of  the 

Contributions.  This,  and  the  former, 
are  likewife  Cuftoms  all  over  the  Low¬ 
lands  of  Scotland . 

i 

I  never  was  prcfent  at  one  of  their 
Weddings,  or  have  I  heard  of  any  Thing 

extra-* 
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extraordinary  in  that  Ceremony,  only 
they  do  not  ufe  the  Ring  in  Marriage  as 
in  England.  But  it  is  a  moft  comical 
Farce  to  fee  an  ordinary  Bride  conduced 
to  Church  by  two  Men,  who  take  her  under 
the  Arms  and  hurry  the  poor  unwilling 
Creature  along  the  Streets,  as  you  may 
have  feen  a  Pick-pocket  dragged  to  aHorfe- 
pond  in  London.  I  have  fomewhere  read 
of  a  Kind  of  Force,  of  old,  put  upon 
Virgins  in  the  Article  of  Marriage,  in 
fome  Eaftern  Country,  where  the  Practice 
was  introduced  to  conquer  their  Modefty : 
But  I  think  in  this  Age  and  Nation  there 
is  little  Occafion  for  any  fuch  Violence. 
And,  perhaps,  (with  Reverence  to  Anti¬ 
quity,  though  it  often  reproaches  our 
Times)  it  was  then  only  ufed  to  fave 
Appearances. 

The  moment  a  Child  is  born,  in  thefe 
Northern  Parts,  it  is  immerged  in  cold 
Water,  be  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  never 
fo  rigorous. 


W  H  E  N 
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When  I  feemed,  at  firft,  a  little 
{hocked  at  the  Mention  of  this  ftrange 
Exticme,  the  good  Women  told  me,  the 
Midwives  would  not  forego  that  Practice, 
if  my  Wire,  though  a  Stranger,  had  a 

Child  born  in  this  Country. 

^  •  *• 

At  the  Chriftening,  the  Plulband  holds 
up  the  Child  before  the  Pulpit,  from 
whence  the  Minifter  gives  him  a  long  ex¬ 
temporary  Admonition  concerning  its 
Education.  In  moft  Places,  the  Infant's 
being  brought  to  the  Church  is  not  to  be 
difpenfed  with,  though  it  be  in  never  fo 
weak  a  Condition ;  but  here,  as  I  faid 
before,  they  are  not  fo  fcrupulous  in  that 
and  forne  other  Particulars. 

For  inviting  People  to  ordinary  Bury- 
jings  in  all  Parts  of  the  Low  Country,  as 
well  as  here,  a  Man  goes  about  with  a 
Bel],  and  when  he  comes  to  one  of  his 
Stations,  fuppofe  the  JDeceafed  was  a 
Man,  he  cries,  «  All  Brethren  and  Sif¬ 
ters; 
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«  ters,  I  let  you  to  wot,  that  there  is  a 
a  Brother  departed  this  Life,  at  the  Plea- 
“  fure  of  Almighty  God ;  they  called  him, 
«  &c. — he  lived  at,  &c.”  And  fo  for 
a  Woman,  with  the  necelfary  Alterations. 
The  Corps  is  carried,  not  upon  Mens 
Shoulders,  as  in  England,  but,  under 
Hand,  upon  a  Bier ;  and  the  neareft  Re¬ 
lation  to  the  Deceafed  carries  the  Head; 
the  next  of  Kin  on  his  right  Hand,  &c. 
and  if  the  Church-yard  be  any  Thing 
diftant,  they  are  relieved  by  others  as 
Occalion  may  require.  The  Men  go 
two  and  two  before  the  Bier,  and  the 
Women,  in  the  fame  Order,  follow  after 
it  j  and  all  the  Way  the  Bell- man  goes 
tinkling  before  the  Proceffion,  as  is  done 
before  the  Hoft  in  Popijh  Countries. 

Not  long  ago  a  Highland-Man  was 
buried  here.  There  were  few  in  the 
Proceffion  befides  Highlanders  in  their 
ufual  Garb;  and  all  the  Way  before 
them,  a  Piper  plaid  on  his  Bagpipe,  which 

was 
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was  hung  with  narrow  Streamers  of 
Black  Crape. 

A  I 

When  People  of  fome  Circumftance 
are  to  be  buried,  the  neareft  Relation  fends 
printed  Letters,  figned  by  himfelf  j  and 
iometimes,  but  rarely,  the  Invitation  has 
been  general,  and  made  by  Beat  of  Drum, 

The  Friends  of  the  Deceafed  ufually 
meet  at  the  Houfe  of  Mourning  the  Day 
before  the  Funeral,  where  they  fit  a  good 
while  like  Quakers  at  a  filent  Meeting,  in 
dumb  Shew  of  Sorrow ;  but,  in  Time, 
the  Bottle  is  introduced,  and  the  Ceremony 
quite  reverfed. 

It  is  efteemed  very  flighting,  and 
fcarcely  ever  to  be  forgiven,  not  to  attend 
after  Invitation,  if  you  are  in  Health :  The 
only  Means  to  efcape  Refentment,  is  to 
fend  a  Letter,  in  Anfvver,  with  fome  rea¬ 
sonable  Excufe. 

The 
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The  Company,  which  is  always  nu¬ 
merous,  meets  in  the  Street  at  the  Door 
of  the  Deceafed  ;  and  when  a  proper 
Number  of  them  are  affembled,  fome  of 
thofe  among  them,  who  are  of  higheft 
Rank,  or  moft  efteemed,  and  Strangers, 
are  the  firft  invited  to  walk  into  a  Room, 
where  there  ufually  are  feveral  Pyramids 
of  Plumb  Cake,  Sweetmeats,  and  feveral 
DiAies,  with  Pipes  and  Tobacco;  thelaft 
is  according  to  an  Old  Cuftom,  for  it  is 
very  rare  to  fee  any  Body  fmoak  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

The  neareft  Relations  and  Friends  of 
the  Perfon  to  be  interred,  attend,  and,  like 
Waiters,  ferve  you  with  Wine  for  about  a 
Quarter  of  an  Hour,  and  no  fooner  have 
you  accepted  of  one  Glafs,  but  another  is 
at  your  Elbow,  and  fo  a  Third,  &c # 
There  is  no  Excufe  to  be  made  for  not 
Drinking,  for  then  it  will  be  faid ;  you 
have  obliged  my  Brother,  or  my  Coufin 
fuch  a  one,  pray  Sir  what  have  I  done  to 

fee 
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be  refufed  ?  When  the  ufual  Time  is  ex¬ 
pired,  this  Detachment  goes  out,  and 
another  fucceeds,  and  when  all  have  had 
their  Tour ,  they  accompany  the  Corps  to 
the  Grave,  which  they  generally  do  about 
Noon. 


The  Minifter,  who  is  always  invited, 
performs  no  Kind  of  Funeral  Service  for 
thofe  of  any  Rank  whatever,  but  moft 

commonly  is  one  of  the  laft  that  leaves  the 
Place  of  Burial. 

When  the  Company  are  about  to  re¬ 
turn,  a  Part  of  them  are  feledted  to  go 
back  to  the  Houfe,  where  all  Sorrow 
feems  to  be  immediately  baniihed,  and 
Wine  is  filled  about  as  faft  as  it  can  go 
round  ;  till  there  is  hardly  a  fober  Perfon 
amongthem.  And, by  theWay,Ihave  been 
often  told,  that  fome  have  kept  their 
Friends  drinking  upon  this  Occafion,  for 

more  Days  together  than  I  can  venture  to 
mention.  .  . 
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I  n  the  Conclufion,  fome  of  the  Sweet¬ 
meats  are  put  into  your  Hat,  or  thruft  in¬ 
to  your  Pocket,  which  enables  you  to 
make  a  great  Compliment  to  the  Women 
of  your  Acquaintance. 

This  laft  Homage  they  call  the  Drad- 
gy,  but  I  fuppofe,  they  mean  the  Dirge , 
that  is,  a  Service  performed  for  a  dead 
Perfon  fome  Time  after  his  Death ;  or 
this  may  be  inftead  of  a  Lamentation  fung 
at  the  Funeral,  but  I  am  fure  it  has  no 
Sadnefs  attending  it,  except  it  be  for  an 
acking  Head  the  next  Morning.  The 
Day  following,  every  one  that  has  Black 
puts  it  on,  and  wears  it  for  fome  Time 
afterwards ;  and  if  the  Deceafed  was 
any  Thing  confiderable,  though  the  Mour¬ 
ners  Relation  to  him  was  never  fo  remote, 
it  ferves  to  footh  the  Vanity  of  fome,  by 
inciting  the  Queftion  j  For  whom  do  you 
mourn  ?  My  Coufin  the  Laird  of  fuch  a 
Place,  or  my  Lord  fuch  a  one,  is  the  An- 
fwer  to  the  Queftion  begged  by  the  f«rrow- 

fui 
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ml  Drefs.  I  have  feen  the  Doors  add 

Gates  blacked  over  in  token  of  Mourning 

© 

Imust  confefs  I  never  was  prefent  at 
mere  than  one  of  thefe  Funerals,  though 
afterwards  invited  to  feveral,  and  was  pret¬ 
ty  hard  put  to  it  to  find  out  proper  Excu- 
fes  j  but  I  never  failed  to  enquire  what 
had  palTed  at  thofe  Alfemblies,  and  found 
but  little  Difference  among  them* 

You  know  I  never  cared  to  be  Angu¬ 
lar  when  once  engaged  in  Company,  and, 
in  this  Cafe  I  thought  it  belt,  being  a 
Stranger,  to  comply  with  their  Cuftoms, 
though  I  could  not  but  forefee  the  Incon¬ 
venience  that  was  to  follow  fo  great  an  In-4 
timacy  with  the  Bottle. 

You  will,  perhaps,  wonder  why  I 
have  continued  fo  long  upon  this  Subject, 
none  of  the  moll:  entertaining  ;  but  as  the 
better  Sort  here,  are  almoll  all  of  them 
related  to  one  another  in  foine  Degree, 
either  by  Confanguinity,  Marriage,  or 

Clan  (hip, 
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Clanfhip,  *  it  is  to  them,  as  it  were,  a 
Kind  of  Bufinefs,  and  takes  up  good  Part 
of  their  Time.  In  fhort,  they  take  a 
great  Pride  and  Pleafure  in  doing  Hon¬ 
ours  to  their  Dead. 

The  Minifter  or  Parifh  has  no  de¬ 
mand  for  Chriftening,  Marrying,  or  Bu- 
rying.  This  lafl  Expence,  particularly, 
I  have  ever  thought  unreafonable  to  be 
charged  upon  the  poorer  Sort  in  England. 
A  poor  induffrious  Man,  for  Example, 
who  has  laboured  hard  for  fifty  Years  to¬ 
gether,  brought  up  a  numerous  Family, 
and  being  at  laft  reduced  to  Neceflity  by 
his  extraordinary  Charge,  Age,  and  long 
Sicknefs,  fhall  not  be  intitled  to  his 
Length  and  Breadth,  under  the  Ground 
of  that  Parifh  where  he  had  lived  ;  but 
his  poor  old  Widow  mull  borrow  or 
beg  to  pay  the  Duties,  or,  which  to  her 
perhaps  is  yet  worfe,  be  forced  to  make 
her  humble  Suit  to  an  imperious  Parifh 
Officer,  whofe  Infolence  to  his  Inferiors 
jn  Foitune)  was  ever  encreafing  with  the 

Succefs 
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Succefs  he  met  with  in  the  World.  Be¬ 
tides  the  Difgrace  and  Contumely  the 
poor  Wretch  muft  fuffer  from  her  Neigh¬ 
bours,  in  the  Ally,  for  that  remarkable 
State  of  Poverty,  viz.  being  reduced  to 
beg  the  Ground.  And  none  more  ready 
than  the  Poor  to  reproach  with  their  Po¬ 
verty,  any  whom  they  have  the  Pleafure 
to  think  yet  poorer  than  themfelves.  This 
to  her  may  be  as  real  Diftrefs,  as  any 
Difhonour  that  happens  to  People  of  bet¬ 
ter  Condition. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  Highlands* 
i.  e.  the  Mountains,  I  fhall  condudl  you 
round  this  Town,  to  fee  if  there  be  any 
Thing  worth  your  Notice  in  the  adjacent 
Country. 

Toward  the  North- Weft,  the  High¬ 
lands  begin  to  rife  within  a  Mile  of  the 
Town.  To  fome  other  Points  (I  fpeak 
exclulive  of  the  Coaft  Way)  there  are 
from  three,  to  five  or  fix  Miles,  of  what 
the  Natives  call  a  fiat  Country,  by  Com¬ 
panion,. 
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parifon,  with  the  furrounding  Hills  ;  but 
to  you,  who  have  been  always  accuftom- 
ed  to  the  South  of  England,  this  Plain  (as 
they  deem  it)  would  appear  very  rough 
and  uneven. 

I  sh  all  begin  with  the  Ruins  of  a 
Fort  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  Year 
1653,  or  1654,  which,  in  his  Time, 
commanded  the  Town,  the  Mouth  of 
the  River,  and  Part  of  the  Country  on 
the  Land  Sides  of  it  where  there  are  no 
Hills. 

It  lies  fomething  to  the  North  Eaft  of 
us,  and  is  wafhed  by  a  navigable  Part  of 
the  Nefs,  near  its  Ifiue  into  the  Murray 
Frith. 

The  Figure  of  the  Out- work  is  a  Pen- 
tagone  of  two  hundred  Yards  to  a  Side, 
furrounded  to  Landward  with  a  Fof- 
fee,  now  almoft  filled  up  with  Rub- 
bifh.  The  Rampart  is  not  unplea- 
fant  for  a  Walk  in  a  Summer’s  Eve- 

Vol.  I.  1  T  ning 
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ning,  and,  among  the  Grafs,  grows 
Carways  that  have  often  regaled  my 
Palate,  and  of  which  the  Seeds  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  fcatter’d,  by  Acci¬ 
dent,  in  Time  out  of  Mind. 

OLIVER  had  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  Men  in  and  near  this  Citadel, 
under  the  Command  of  one  Colonel 
FitZy  who  had  been  a  Taylor,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  very  ancient  Laird, 
who  faid  he  remembered  every  remarkable 
Paffage  which  happened  at  that  Time, 
and,  moft  efpecially,  Olivers  Colours, 
which  were  fo  ftrongly  imprefled  on  his 
Memory,  that  he  thought  he  then  faw 
them  fpread  out  by  the  Wind  with  the 
Word  Emmanuel  (God  with  us)  upon 
them,  in  very  large  golden  Characters. 


[  2 7§  ] 
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HE  Name  of  Oliver ,  I 
am  told,  continues  ftill 
to  be  ufed,  in  fome 
Parts,  as  a  Terror  to  the 
Children  of  the  High¬ 
landers  j  but  that  is  fo 
common  a  Saying  of  others,  who  have 
rendered  themfelves  formidable,  that  I 
lhall  lay  no  Strefs  upon  it. 

He  invaded  the  Borders  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  (hut  the  Natives  up  within  their 
Mountains. 

T  a  In 
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I  n  feveral  Parts  he  penetrated  far 
within,  and  made  Fortrefles  and  Settle¬ 
ments  among  them.  And  obliged  the 
proudefl:  and  mod  powerful  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Clans,  even  fuch  as  had  formerly  con¬ 
tended  with  their  Kings,  to  fend  their 
Sons  and  neareft  Relations  as  Hoftages 
for  their  peaceable  Behaviour. 

But  doubtlefs  this  Succefs  was  owing, 
in  great  Meafure,  to  the  good  Under- 
flanding  there  was,  at  that*  Time,  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France ;  otherwife 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Ally  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  called 
here,  would  have  endeavoured  to  break 
thofe  Meafures,  by  hiring  and  affiding  the 
Scots  to  invade  our  Borders,  in  order  to 
divert  the  Englijh  Troops  from  making 
fo  great  a  Progrefs  in  this  Part  of  the 
Bland. 


Near 
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Near  the  Fort  is  the  Key,  where  there 
are  feldom  more  than  two  or  three  Ships, 
and  thofe  of  no  great  Burthen. 

'  *  * 

About  a  Mile  Weftward  from  the 
Town,  there  rifes  out  of  a  perfect  Flat, 
a  very  regular  Hill,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  I  could  never  find  by  any  Tra¬ 
dition;  the  Natives  call  it  Tomaheurach. 
It  is  almoft  in  the  Shape  of  a  Thame’s 
Wherry  turned  Keil  upwards,  for  which 
Reafon  they  fometimes  call  it  Noah’s,  Ark. 

\ 

The  Length  of  it  is  about  Four  hun¬ 
dred  Yards,  and  the  Breadth  at  Bottom 
about  One  hundred  and  fifty.  From  be¬ 
low,  at  every  Point  of  View,  it  feems  to 
end  at  Top  in  a  narrow  Ridge;  but,  when 
you  are  there,  you  find  a  Plain  large, 
enough  to  draw  up  two  or  three  Batal- 
lions  of  Men. 

Hither  we  fometimes  retire  in  a 
Summer’s  Evening,  and  fitting  down  on 

T  3  the 
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the  Heath,  we  beat  with  our  Hands  up¬ 
on  the  Ground,  and  raife  a  moll  fragrant 
Smell  of  wild  Thyme,  Penyroyal,  and 
other  aromatick  Herbs,  that  grow  among 
the  Heath  :  And  as  there  is  likewife  fome 
Graft  among  it,  the  Sheep  are  fed  the 
firft,  and  when  they  have  eaten  it  bare, 
they  are  fucceeded  by  Goats,  which 
browfe  upon  the  fweet  Herbs  that  are  left 
untouched  by  the  Sheep. 

I  mention  this  purely  becaufe  I 
have  often  heard  you  commend  the 
Windjor  Mutton,  fuppofing  its  Delicacy 
to  proceed  from  thofe  Herbs,  and,  indeed, 
the  Notion  is  not  uncommon. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  Reafon  why 
I  fpeak  of  this  Hill,  it  is  the  weak  Cre¬ 
dulity,  with  which  it  is  attended,  that  led 
fne  to  this  Detail ;  for  as  any  Thing, 
ever  fo  little,  extraordinary,  may  ferve 
as  a  Foundation,  (to  fuch  as  are  ignorant, 
heedlefs,  or  interelfed)  for  ridiculous  Sto¬ 
ries  and  Imaginations  5  fo  the  Fairies  with¬ 
in 
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in  it  are  innumerable,  and  Witches  find 
it  the  moft  convenient  Place  for  their 
Frolicks  and  Gambols  in  the  Night-time. 

I  am  pleafed  when  I  refleft,  that  the 
Notion  of  Witches  is  pretty  well  worn 
out  among  People  of  any  tolerable  Senfe 
and  Education  in  England  j  but  here  it 
remains  even  among  fome  that  fit  judici¬ 
ally  ;  and  Witchcraft  and  Charming  (as 
it  is  called)  make  up  a  confiderable  Ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  recorded  A£ts  of  the  General 
Alfembly. 

I  am  not  unawares,  that  here  the  fa¬ 
mous  Tryal,  at  Hertford.,  for  Witchcraft, 
may  be  objected  to  me. 

It  is  true  the  poor  Woman  was  brought 
in  guilty  by  an  ignorant,  obftinate  Jury ; 
but  it  was  againft  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Judge,  who,  when  the  Minifter  of  the  Pa¬ 
rish  declared,  upon  the  Faith  of  a  Clergy¬ 
man ,  he  believed  the  Woman  to  be  a 
Witch,  told  him,  in  open  Court,  that 

T  4  therefore. 
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therefore,  upon  the  Faith  of  a  fudge »  he 
took  him  to  be  no  Conjurer. 

Thus  you  fee,  by  the  Example  of 
this  Clergyman,  that  Ignorance  of  the 
Nature  of  Things  may  be  compatible 
wjth  what  is  generally  called  Learning ; 
for  I  cannot  fuppofe,  that,  in  a  Cafe  of 
Blood,  there  could  be  any  Regard  had 
to  the  Intereft  of  a  Profeffion. 

But,  perhaps,  the  above  Affertion 

may  be  thought  a  little  too  dogmatical _ 

I  appeal  to  Reafon  and  Experience. 

After  all,  the  Woman  was  pardoned 
by  the  late  Qiieen,  (if  any  one  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  faid  to  be  forgiven  a  Crime 
they  never  committed)  and  a  worthy 
Gentleman,  in  that  County,  gave  her  an 
Apartment  over  his  Stables,  fent  her  Vic¬ 
tuals  from  his  Table,  let  her  attend  his 
Children,  and  /he  was  looked  upon,  ever 
after,  by  the  Family,  as  an  hone/f,  good- 
natured  old  Woman. 


But 
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But  I  fhall  how  give  you  an  Inftance 
(in  this  Country)  wherein  the  Judge  was 
not  fo  clear-fighted. 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1727, 
two  poor  Highland  Women  (Mother  and 
Daughter)  in  the  Shire  of  Sutherland ’ 
were  accufed  of  Witchcraft ,  tried  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt.  This  Proceed¬ 
ing  was  in  a  Court  held  by  the  Deputy 
Sheriff.  The  young  one  made  her  Efcape 
out  of  Prifon,  but  the  old  Woman  fuf- 
fered  that  cruel  Death,  in  a  Pitch-Barrel, 
in  June  following,  at  Dornoch ,  the  Head 
Borough  of  that  County. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Chapter  under 
the  Title  of  Witchcraft  in  Nelfon's  JuJlice , 
which  I  have  by  me, there  are  thefe  Words: 

“It  feems  plain  that  there  are  Witches , 
becaufe  Laws  have  been  made  to  pu- 
nifh  fuch  Offenders,  though  few  have 
“  been  convicted  of  Witch  raft."  Then 

he 
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he  quotes  one  Tingle  Statute,  viz.  i  Vac. 
C.  12. 


May  not  any  one  fay,  with  juft  as 
much  Reafon,  it  Teems  plain  there  has 
been  a  Phoenix,  becaufe  Poets  have  often 
made  it  ferve  for  a  Simile  in  their  Wri¬ 
tings  ;  and  Painters  have  given  us  the 
Reprefentation  of  fuch  a  Bird  in  their 
Pictures  ? 

% 

It  is  faid  thofe  Highland  Women  con- 
feffed ;  but,  as  it  is  here  a  Maxim  that 
Wizzards  and  Witches  will  never  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  Guilt,  To  long  as  they 
can  get  any  Thing  to  drink ;  I  fhould  not 
wonder  if  they  owned  themfelves  to  be 
Devils,  for  Eafe  of  To  tormenting  a  Ne- 
ceflity,  when  their  Vitals  are  ready  to 
crack  with  Thirft. 

I  AM  almoft  aftiamed  to  afk  ferioufly 
how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  populous 
Cities,  among  the  raoft  wicked  and  aban¬ 
doned  Wretches,  this  Art  Ihould  not  be 

difcovered. 
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difcovered,  and  yet  that  fo  many  little 
Villages  and  obfcure  Places  fhould  be 
Nurferies  for  Witchcraft :  But  the  Thing 
is  not  worth  fpeaking  of,  any  further  than 
that  it  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  that  any 
fuch  Law  Ihould  be  annulled,  which  fub- 
jedts  the  Lives  of  human  Creatures  to  the 
Weaknefs  of  an  ignorant  Magiftrate  or 
Jury,  for  a  Crime  of  which  they  never  had 
the  Power  to  be  guilty.  And  this  might 
free  them  from  the  Miferies  and  Infults 
thefe  poor  W retches  fuffer,  when  unhap¬ 
pily  fallen  under  the  Imputation. 

In  this  County  of  Sutherland ,  as  I  have 
been  allured,  feveral  others  have  under¬ 
gone  the  fame  Fate  within  the  Compafs 
of  no  great  Number  of  Years. 

I  must  own  it  is  poflible  there  may 
be  fome,  opprelfed  by  Poverty,  and  actu¬ 
ated  by  its  concomitant  Envy,  who  may 
malign  a  thriving  Neighbour  fo  far  as  to 
Poifon  his  Cattle,  or  privately  do  him, 
other  Hurt  in  his  Property,  for  which 

they 
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they  may  deferve  the  Gallows  as  much  as 
if  they  did  the  Mifchief  by  fome  fuperna- 
tural  Means  •>  but  for  fuch  wicked  Practi¬ 
ces,  when  difcovered,  the  Law  is  open, 
and  they  are  liable  to  be  punifhed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Quality  of  the  Offence. 

Witchcraft,  if  there  were  fuch 
a  Crime,  I  think  would  be  of  a  Nature 
never  to  be  proved  by  honeft  Witnelfes ; 
for  who  could  teftify  they  faw  the  identi¬ 
cal  Perfon  of  fuch  a  one  riding  in  the 
dark  upon  a  Broomftick  through  the  Air. 
A  human  Body,  compofed  of  Flefh  and 
Bones,  crammed  through  a  Key-hole,  or 
know  an  old  Woman  through  the  Dif- 
guife  of  a  Cat.  Tliefe  are  fome  of  the 
common  Topicks  of  your  wife  Witch- 
mongers  ! 

But  to  be  more  ferious ;  we  have  Rea- 
fon  to  conclude,  from  feveral  authentick 
Relations  of  Facts,  that  this  fuppofed 
Crime  has  fometimes  been  made  a  politi¬ 
cal  Engine  of  Power,  whereby  to  deftroy 

fuch 
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fuch  Perfons  as  were  to  be  taken  off]  which 
could  not  otherwife  be  done  with  any 
feeming  Appearance  of  Juftice  :  And  who 
fhould  be  fitter  Inftruments  to  this  Pur- 
pofe,  than  fuch,  who  would  be  fo  wick¬ 
ed  as  for  Hire,  and  Aflurance  of  Indem¬ 
nity,  to  own  themfelves  Accomplices  with 
the  Party  accufed  ? 

Notwithstanding  this  Subjedl 
has  led  me  further,  than  I  at  firfi:  intendedl 
to  go,  I  muft  add  to  it  a  Complaint  made 
to  me  about  two  Months  fince,  by  an 
Englijhman  who  is  here  in  a  Government 
Employment. 

As  he  was  obferving  the  Work  of  fome 
Carpenters,  who  were  beginning  the  Con- 
ftru&ion  of  a  large  Boat,  there  came  an 
old  Woman  to  get  fome  Chips,  who,  by 
his  Defcription  of  her,  was,  indeed,  ugly 
enough.  One  of  the  Workmen  rated  her, 
and  bid  her  be  gone,  for  he  knew  file  was 
a  Witch.  Upon  that  this  Perfon  took 
upon  him  to  vindicate  the  old  Woman, 

and 
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and  unluckily  to  drop  fome  Words  as  if 
there  were  none  fuch.  Immediately  two 
of  them  came  up  to  him*  and  held  their 
Axes  near  his  Head,  with  a  Motion  as  if 
they  were  about  to  cleave  his  Scull,  telling 
him  he  deferved  Death  3  for  that  he  was 
himfelf  a  Warlock  or  Wizard,  which  they 
knew  by  his  taking  the  Witch’s  Part* 
And  he  obferving  their  Ignorance  and 
Rage,  got  away  from  them  as  faft  as  he 
could,  in  a  terrible  Fright,  and  with  a 
Refolution  to  lay  afide  all  Curiofity  relat¬ 
ing  to  that  Boat,  though  the  Men  were  at 
Work  not  far  from  his  Lodgings. 

The  greateft  Ornament  we  have  in  all 
the  adjacent  Country,  is  about  a  Quarter 
of  a  Mile  from  the  Town,  but  not  to  be 
feen  from  it,  by  Reafon  of  the  Caftle 
Hill.  It  is  an  Illand  about  Six  hundred 
Yards  long,  fur  rounded  by  two  Branches 
of  the  River  Nejs,  well  planted  with  Trees 
of  different  Kinds,  and  may  not  unaptly 
be  compared  with  the  Illand  in  St* 
James's  Park  3  all,  except  Fruit  Trees, 

Gravel 
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Gravel  Walks,  and  Grafs  Plots,  for  I 
fpeak  chiefly  of  its  outward  Appearance, 
the  Beauty  whereof  is  much  encreafed  by 
the  Nakednefs  of  the  furrounding  Coun¬ 
try,  and  the  Blacknefs  of  the  bordering 
Mountains.  For  in  any  View  hereabouts, 
there  is  hardly  another  Tree  to  be  feen, 
except  about  the  Houfes  of  two  or  three 
Lairds,  and  they  are  but  few. 


Hither  the  Magiftrates  conduct  the 
Judges,  and  their  Attendants,  when  they 
are  upon  their  Circuit  in  the  Beginning  of 
May  ;  and  fometimes  fuch  other  Gentle¬ 
men,  to  whom  they  do  the  Honours  of 
the  Corporation  by  prefenting  them  with 
their  Freedom,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the 

Salmon  Seafon. 

«*• 


The  Entertainment  is  Salmon ,  taken 
out  of  the  Cruives  juft  by,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  boiled  and  fet  upon  a  Bank  of  Turf, 
the  Seats  the  fame,  not  unlike  one  of  our 
Country  Cock  Pits ;  and  during  the  Time 
of  Eating,  the  Heart  of  the  Fifli  lies  up¬ 
on 
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on  a  Plate  in  View,  and  keeps  in  a  panting 
Motion  all  the  while,  which  to  Strangers 
is  a  great  Rarity;  The  Cruives  above  the 
Salmon  Leap  (which  is  a  fteep-Sloap,  com¬ 
posed  of  large  loofe  Stones)  are  made  into 
many  Divifions  by  loofe  Walls,  and  have 
about  three  or  four  Feet  Water.  Thefe 
render  fuch  a  Number  of  Fifh  as  they 
contain  an  agreeable  Sight,  being  therein 
confined,  to  be  ready,  at  any  Time,  for 
the  Barrel  or  the  Table. 

I  A  m  told  there  was  formerly  a  fine 
planted  Avenue  from  the  Town  to  this 
Ifland  ;  but  one  of  the  Magistrates,  in  his 
Solitary  Walk,  being  Shot  by  a  Highlander, 
from  behind  the  Trees,  upon  fome  Clan 
Quarrel,  they  were  foon  after  cut  down  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  think  fuch  Kind  of  Walks, 
unlefs  very  near  a  Ploufe,  are  not  the  moft 
Suitable  to  this  Country  :  I  do  not  mean  on 
Account  of  Robberies,  but  Revenge. 

In  feveral  Places  upon  the  Heaths,  at 
no  great  Diftance  from  this  Town,  and 

in 
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in  other  Parts  of  the  Country,  there  are 
large  Moorftones,  fet  up  in  regular  Cir¬ 
cles  one  within  another,  with  a  good 
Space  between  each  Round.  In  fottie  of 
thefe  Groups  there  are  only  two  fuch  Cir¬ 
cles,  in  others  three  ;  and  fome  of  the 
Stones  in  the  outermoft  Ring  are  nine  or 
ten  Feet  high  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  and  in  Bulk  proportionable. 

* 

How  long  Time  they  have  been  in 

that  Situation  no  Body  knows,  or  for 

what  Purpofe  they  were  difpofed  in  that 

Order  j  only  fome  pretend,  by  Tradition, 

they  were  ufed  as  Temples  for  Sacrifices 

in  the  Time  of  the  Romans  j  and  others 

have  been  taught,  by  that  invariable  In- 

jlruSlor ,  that  they  were  Tribunals  for  the 

Tryals  of  fuppofed  Criminals  in  a  Roman 
Army. 

What  Matter  of  Wonder  and  Curi- 
ofity  their  Size  might  be  upon  Hounjlow- 
Heath  I  do  not  know,  but  here,  among 

thefe  Rocks,  by  Comparifon,  they  make 

Vol.  I.  U 
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no  Figur  e  at  all.  Befides,  the  Soldiers, 
by  the  Force  of  Engines  and  Strength, 
have  railed  Stones  as  large,  or  larger,  that 
lay  more  than  half  buried  under  Ground, 
in  the  Lines  marked  out  for  the  new  pro¬ 
jected  Roads  ;  and  they  have  likewife  fet 
them  upright  along  the  Sides  of  thofe 
Ways. 

Having  chanced  to  mention  the 
Stones  raifed  out  of  the  Ground  by  the 
Troops,  I  cannot  forbear  a  little  'Tattle, 
concerning  two  Officers  that  are  employed 
upon  the  new  Roads,  as  Directors  of  the 
Work  in  different  Parts  of  the  Highlands  5 
and,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  take  it  for 
a  Piece  of  Highland  News,  for  I  am  fure 
your  publick  Papers  often  contain  Para¬ 
graphs  altogether  as  trifling,  and  not  fo 
true. 

Upon  one  of  thele  Stones  (furprizing- 
iy  large  to  be  removed)  one  of  thofe 
Gentlemen  employed  a  Soldier,  who  is 
a  Mafon  by  Trade,  to  engrave  an  Infcrip- 

tion, 
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tion,  of  his  own  making,  in  Lath ,  fear¬ 
ing  perhaps  his  Renown  might  wear  out 
With  our  Language.  The  Subftance  of 
it  is,  The  Date  of  the  Year,  Time  of  the 
Reign,  Director’s  Name, 

'  r>  \  \ 

So  Me  little  Time  after  this  was  done, 
the  other  Officer’s  Party  of  Men;  having 
raifed  out  of  the  Ground  a  Stone,  as  he 
thought,  yet  bigger  than  the  former,  he 
began  to  envy  his  Competitor’s  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Fame±  and  applied  himfelf  to  a 
third  Officer  (who  had  done  feveral  little 
Poetical  Pieces)  to  think  of  fome  Words 
for  his  Stone.  But  I  ffiould  tell  you,  that 
before  he  did  fo,  it  had  been  remarked, 
he  had  too  often  boafted  of  the  Exploit 
in  the  firft  Perfon,  viz. 

■u  ; 

I  raifed  a  larger  Stone  than  — —  &c. 

The  Poet  Officer  told  him  he  would 
fatisfy  him  off  Hand,  and  it  ffiould  be  in 
Englijh,  which  would  be  underftood  by 
more  People  than  the  other’s  Latint  and 

U  2  by 
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by  that  .Means  he  would  have  the  Advan- 
tage  of  his  Rival,  at  lead  in  that  Parti- 

»  I  /  l,  >  «  •  «.  4 

cular. 

% 

But  inftead  of  his  real  Name,  I  {hall 
hrfert  a  feigned  one,  and  under  that  only 
Dilguife,  give  you  the  propofed  Infcrip- 
tion  as  follows, 

Hibern  alone 

\ 

v  .  .  I 

Rais’d  up  this  Stone; 

Ah  !  Hone,  Ah !  Hone. 

M  T 

%  y  % 

Upon  this,  the  Idero  turned  ridieu- 
loufly  grave;  and,  fays  he.  The  Soldiers 
did  the  flavilli  Part  only  with  my  Hands, 
but,  in  Effedt,  it  was  I  that  did  it  with 
their  Head ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  like 
any  Burlel’que  upon  my  Performance. 

«  -  *  *  4  2-./ 

One  Thing,  which  I  take  to'  be  a 
Curiofity  in  its  Kind,  had  like  to  have 

efcaped  me,  viz.  a  Angle  enclofed  Field, 

/ 

near  adjoining  to  the  Suburbs  of  this 
Town,  containing,  as  near  as  I  can  guefs, 

about 
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about  five  or  fix  Acres,  called  Fair-field 
This  to  the  Owner  gives  the  Title  of 
Laird  of  Fair-field ,  and  it  would  be  a 
Negledt  or  Kind  of  Affront  to  call  him 
by  his  proper  Name,  but  only  Fair-field - 
For  thofe  they  call  Lairds  in  Scotland  do 
not  go  by  their  Sirname,  but,  as  in 
France ,  by  the  Name  of  their  Houfe, 
Eflate,  or  Part  of  it.  But  if  the  Laird- 
fhip  be  fold,  the  Title  goes  along  with  it 
to  the  Purchafer,  and  nothing  can  con¬ 
tinue  the  Name  of  it  to  the  firft  PofTeflor 
but  mere  Courtefy. 

'  *■» 

T  H  E  r  e  are  few  Eftates  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  free  from  Mortgages  and  Incum¬ 
brances  (I  wifh  I  could  not  fay  the  fame 
of  England  $)  but  the  Reafon  given  me 
tor  it,  by  fome  Gentlemen  of  pretty  good 

Eftates,  feems  to  be  fomething  extraordi¬ 
nary. 

They  do  not  care  to  afcribe  it  to  the 
Poverty  of  their  Tenants,  from  the  in- 
tonfiderabje  Earms  they  occupy,  or  other 

U  3  '  Difr 
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Disadvantages  incident  to  thefe  Parts,  but 
fay  it  has  proceeded  from  the  Fortunes 
given  with  their  Daughters.  Now  the 
Portion  or  locker ,  as  they  call  it,  of  a 
Laird's  elded:  Daughter,  is  looked  upon 
to  be  a  handfome  one,  if  it  amounts  to 
One  thoufand  Merks,  which  is  55  /.  1 1  s. 
1  \d.  Sterling  j  and  Ten  thoufand  Merks, 

or  555  ^  1 1  i-rd*  is  generally  efteemed 
no  bad  docker  for  a  Daughter  of  the  lower 
Rank  of  Quality. 

The  Scots  Merk  is  Thirteen-pence 
and  one  Third  of  a  Penny  of  our  Money. 

H  aving  touched  upon  Mortgages, 
which  in  Scotland  are  called  Wadfetts ,  I 
fhall  fay  a  few  Words  on  that  Article. 

By  the  Canon  Law  of  Scotland ,  al| 
Kind  of  Ufury  is  prohibited  j  but  as  the 
forbidding  it  is  very  incommodious  to  a 
Country,  on  Account  of  Trade  and  Huf- 
bandry,  as  well  as  to  particular  Perfons, 
and  belldes,  a  Law  moft  ealily  evaded  ; 

there 
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there  was  a  Method  contrived  by  the 
People,  whereby  to  fell  their  Eftates, 
with  a  conditional  Right  of  Redemption. 
This  is  called  a  proper  Wadfett ,  where 
the  Mortgagee  takes  into  his  Poffeffion  fo 
much  Land  as  will  fecure  the  Principal 
and  Intereft  of  the  Money  lent,  and 
fometimes  more ;  for  which  he  is  never 
to  give  Account,  though  there  Ihould  be 
a  Surplus,  but  only  to  return  the  Lands 
to  the  former  Proprietor,  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Sum  is  paid  off. 


U  4  L  E  T- 
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SHALL  now  return 
to  the  neighbouring 
Country.  Here  are  but 
two  Houfes  of  any 
Note,  within  many 

Miles  of  us,  on  this 
Side  the  Murray  Frith ;  one  is  the  Houfe 
of  Colloden ,  which  I  have  mentioned  in 

a  former  Letter. 

/  * 

This  is  about  two  Miles  off,  and  is  a 

t 

pretty  large  Fabrick  built  with  Stone, 

T 

and  divided  into  many  Rooms,  among 
which  the  Hall  is  very  fpacious. 


There 
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There  are  good  Gardens  belonging 
to  it,  and  a  noble  planted  Avenue,  of  great 
Length,  that  leads  to  the  Houle,  and  a 
Plantation  of  Trees  about  it. 

THisHoufe  (or  Caltle)  was  belieged 
in  the  Year  1715,  by  a  Body  of  the  Re¬ 
bels  ;  and  the  Laird  being  abfent,  in  Par¬ 
liament,  his  Lady  baffled  all  their  At¬ 
tempts,  with  extraordinary  Courage  and 
Prefence  of  Mind. 

Near  adjoining  are  the  Parks,  that  is, 
one  large  Tradt  of  Ground,  furrounded 
with  a  low  Wall  of  loofe  Stones,  and 
divided  into  feveral  Parts,  by  Partitions 
of  the  fame.  The  Surface  of  the  Ground 
is  all  over  Heath,  or,  as  they  call  it.  Hea¬ 
ther,  without  any  Trees ;  but  fome  of 
it  has  been  lately  fown  with  the  Seed  of 
Firs,  which  are  now  grown  about  a  Foot 
and  Half  high,  but  are  hardly  to  be  feen 
for  the  Heath. 


An 
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An  Englijh  Captain,  the  Afternoon  of 
the  Day  following  his  Arrival  here  from 
London ,  defired  me  to  ride  out  with  him, 
and  fhew  him  the  Parks  of  Colloden, ’ 
without  telling  me  the  Reafon  of  his  Cu- 
riofity.  Accordingly  we  fet  out,  and 
when  we  were  pretty  near  the  Place, 
he  afked  me,  Where  are  thefe  Parks  ? 
for,  fays  he,  there  is  nothing  near  in 
View  but  Heath,  and,  at  a  Diftance, 
Rocks  and  Mountains.  I  pointed  to  the 
Inclofure,  and,  being  a  little  Way  before 
him,  heard  him  curling  in  Soliloquy, 
which  occafioned  my  making  a  Halt, 
and  afking  if  any  Thing  had  difpleafed 
him.  Then  he  told  me,  that  at  a  Coffee- 
Houfe  in  London ,  he  was  one  Day  com¬ 
mending  the  Park  of  Studley  in  Torkjhire , 
and  thofe  of  feveral  other  Gentlemen  in 
other  Parts  of  England ,  when  a  Scot’s 
Captain,  who  was  by,  cried  out.  Ah ! 
Sir,  but  if  you  were  to  fee  the  Parks  of 
Colloden  in  Scotland  ! 


/ 
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This  my  Companion  repeated  feveral 
Times  with  different  Modulations  of 
Voice;  and  then,  in  an  angry  Manner, 
fwore,  If  he  had  known  how  grofsly  he 
had  been  impofed  on,  he  could  not  have 
put  up  fo  great  an  Affront.  But  I  fhould 
have  told  you,  that  every  one  of  the  fmall 
Divifions  above  mentioned,  is  called  a 
feparate  Park,  and  that  the  Reafon  for 
making  fome  of  the  inner  Walls  has  been 
to  prevent  the  Hares,  (with  which  as  I 
faid  before  the  Country  abounds)  from 
cropping  the  tender  Tops  of  thofe  young 
Firs,  which,  indeed,  effectually  fpoils 
their  regular  Growth. 

The  other  Houfe  I  fpoke  of,  is  not 
much  further  diftant  from  the  contrary 
Side  of  the  Town,  and  belongs  to  the 
younger  Brother  of  the  Gentleman  above- 
mentioned  He  is  Lord  Advocate,  or  At¬ 
torney  Genera!  for  Scotland ;  it  is  a  good 
old  Building,  but  not  fo  large  as  the  other ; 
and  near  it  there  is  a  molt  romantick 

Wood 
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Wood,  whereof  one  Part  confilh  of  great 
Heights  and  Hollows  ;  and  the  Brulh- 
wood  at  the  Foot  of  the  Trees,  with  the 
Springs  that  iffiue  out  of  the  Sides  of  the 
Hills,  invite  the  Woodcocks,  which,  in 
the  Seafon,  are  generally  there  in  great 
Numbers,  and  render  it  the  beft  Spot  for 
Cock  Shooting  that  ever  I  knew. 

Neither  of  thefe  Houfes  are  to  be 
leen  fiom  any  Part  near  the  Town. 

The  Gentleman,  of  whole  Houle  I 
have  lalt  been  Speaking,  were  it  not  for 
a  valetudinary  State  of  Health,  and  the 
Avocations  of  his  Office,  would  be  as 
highly  plealed  to  lee  his  Friends  about 
him  at  Table,  and  over  a  Bottle,  as  his 
holpitable  Brother, 

In  the  Spots  of  arable  Land,  near  the 
Town,  the  People  fometimes  plough  with 
eight  fmall  Bealls,  part  Oxen  and  part 
Cows.  They  do  not  drive  them  with  a 
Goad,  as  in  England ,  but  beat  them  with 

a  long 
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a  long  Stick,  making  a  hideous  Irijh 
Noife  in  calling  to  them,  as  they  move 

9 

along. 

4 

The  Poverty  of  the  Field-Labourers 
hereabouts  is  deplorable.  I  was  one  Day 
riding  out  for  Air  and  Exercife  j  and,  in 
my  Way,  I  faw  a  Woman  cutting  green 
Barley  in  a  little  Plot  before  her  Hutt. 

This  induced  me  to  turn  afide,  and 
a  Ik  her  what  Ufe  lhe  intended  it  for  j  and 
(he  told  me  it  was  to  make  Bread  for  her 
Family. 

The  Grain  was  fo  green  and  foft, 
that  I  eafily  prelfed  fome  of  it  between  my 
Fingers,  fo  that  when  lhe  had  prepared  it, 
certainly  it  mull  have  been  more  like  a 
Poultice  than  what  lhe  called  it.  Bread. 
There  was  a  Gentleman  with  me,  who 
was  my  Interpreter,  and  though  he  told 
me  what  the  Woman  faid,  yet  he  did  not 
feem  greatly  to  approve  of  my  Curiofity. 


The  ib 
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Their  Harveft-Labourers  are  often 
paid  in  Kzndy  dizCi,  Oats  or  Barley  j  and 
the  Perfon  thus  paid,  goes  afterwards 
about  with  the  Sheaves,  to  fell  them  to 
fuch  as  will  purchafe  them. 

I  f  they  are  paid  in  Money,  their  Wa¬ 
ges  is  Two-pence  Half-penny  or  Three¬ 
pence  a  Day*  and  their  Dinner,  which  I 
fuppofe  is  Oatmeal. 

•  •  I 

There  is  no  other  Sort  of  Grain 
hereabouts,  befides  Oats,  Barley,  and 
Beer,  which  laft  is  an  inferior  Species  of 
Barley  but  of  greater  Encreafe.  A  Field 
of  Wheat  would  be  as  great  a  Rarity  as  a 
Nightingale  in  any  Part  of  Scotland \  or  a 
Cat-a-mountain  in  Middlefex.  And  yet  I 
have  fcen  good  Wheat  in  fome  of  the 
lowland  Part  of  the  Shire  of  Murray , 
which  is,  indeed,  but  a  narrow  Space 
between  the  Sea  and  the  Mountains  not 
very  far  South  of  us.  It  is  true,  a  certain 
Gentleman,  not  far  from  the  Coaft  in  the 

County 
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County  of  Rofs,  which  is  farther  North 
than  we  are,  by  Favour  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Year,  and  a  Piece  of  new  Ground 
raifed  fome  Wheat}  but  he  made  fo 
much  farade  of  it,  that  the  Stack  flood 
in  his  Court-yard  till  the  Rats  had  almoft 
devoured  it.  This,  and  a  good  Melon  he 
treated  me  with,  which  was  raifed  under 
a  Rock,  facing  the  South,  and  flrongly 
reflecting  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  fo  equal¬ 
ly  flattered  him,  that  he  afterwards  made 
Ule  of  me  as  a  Witnefs  of  both  upon 
feveral  Occafions.  But  Melons  may  be 
produced  in  Lapland. 

In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  1  have 
feen,  in  many  Places,  very  fertile  Land, 
good  Wheat,  and  Oats  in  particular,  much 
better  than  ever  I  faw  of  the  Growth  of 
England.  But  perhaps  you  will  imagine, 
that,  as  Oatmeal  ferves  for  Bread,  and, 
in  other  Shapes,  for  mofl  Part  of  the  reft 
of  the  ordinary  Peoples  Diet,  they  are 
more  careful  in  the  Choice  of  the  Seed 
than  our  Farmers  are,  who  know  their 
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Oats  are  chiefly  ufed  as  Provender  for 
Cattle.  But  I  think  in  fome  Parts  of  the 
Country,  the  Soil  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that  Kind  of  Grain. 

In  fome  remote  Parts  of  England ,  I 
have  feen  Bread  for  the  Field-Labourer s$ 
and  other  poor  People,  fo  black,  fo  hea¬ 
vy,  and  harfh,  that  the  Bonnack ,  as  they 
call  it,  (a  thin  Oatmeal  Cake  baked  on 
a  Plate  over  the  Fire)  may,  by  Compa- 
rifon,  be  called  a  Pye-cruft. 

By  the  fmall  Proportion  the  arable 
Lands  hereabouts,  bear  to  the  rocky 
Grounds  and  barren  Heaths,  there  is 
hardly  a  Product  of  Grain  fufficient  to 
fupply  the  Inhabitants,  let  the  Year  be 
ever  fo  favourable ;  and  therefore  any  ill 
Accident  that  happens  to  their  Growth 
or  Harvefl,  produces  a  melancholy  Effect. 
I  have  known,  in  fuch  a  Circumftance, 
the  Town  in  a  Confternation  for  Want  of 
Oatmeal,  when  Shipping  has  been  re-* 

tarded, 
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tarded,  and  none  to  be  procured  in  thefe 
Parts,  as  we  fay,  for  Love  or  Money. 

There  are  but  few  in  this  Town 
that  eat  Wheat  Bread,  befides  the  En~ 
glijh,  and  thofe  that  belong  to  them,  and 
fome  of  the  principal  Inhabitants,  but 
not  their  Servants.  Among  the  Englijh 
I  think  I  may  include  good  Part  of  the 
private  Soldiers  that  are  working  Men. 

All  the  handicraft  Tradefmen  have 
improved  their  Skill,  in  their  feve- 
ral  Occupations,  by  Example  of  the 
Workmen  among  the  Troops,  who  are 
often  employed  by  the  Inhabitants  as 
Journeymen  j  and  in  particular  the  Ba¬ 
kers,  whofe  Bread,  I  think,  is  not  infe- 
.  rior  to  that  of  London ,  except  when  their 
Flower  is  grown,  or  raufty,  when  im¬ 
ported.  This  fometimes  happens,  but 
they  are  too  national  to  hold  any  Corref- 
pondence  but  with  their  Countrymen, 
who,  I  think,  have  not  the  fame  Regard 
for  them,  but  ftudy  too  carefully  their 

Vol.  I,  X  own 
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own  extraordinary  Profit.  I  am  {peaking* 

of  fuch  as  have  their  Goods  from  En¬ 
gland. 

This  brings  to  my  Remembrance  ais 
Obfervation  I  met  with  in  London  a  good- 
many  Years  ago,  and  that  is,  what  an 
Advantage  the  Scots,  the  Quakers,  and 
French  Refugees,  have  over  the  Generali¬ 
ty  of  Trading  People  in  England ;  fince 
they  all  confine  the  Profit  of  their  Deal¬ 
ings,  fo  far  as  ever  they  can,  within  their 
refpedtive  Circles ;  and  moreover  have  am 
equal  Chance  for  Trading  Profit  with  all 
others,  who  make  no  fuch  partial  Diftinc- 
tion;  and  therefore  it  was  no  Wonder 
they  throve  accordingly. 

I  happened  lately,  upon  a*  certain 
Occafion,  to  mention  this  to  an  old  Offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Army,  who  thereupon  told  me 
he  had  obferved,  through  all  the  Quar¬ 
ters  in  England,  that  if  there  were  any 
Scots  Tradefmcn  or  Shop-keepers  in  a' 
Country  Town,  the  New-comers  of  that 

Nation 
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Nation  foon  found  them  out,  and  would 
deal  with  no  others,  fo  far  as  they  could 
be  ferved  or  fupplied  by  them. 

This,  I  think,  is  carrying  it  too  far, 
and  teaching  an  ill  Leffon  againft  them- 
lelves.  And  we,  on  the  other  Hand,  are 
accufed  of  the  contrary  Extreme,  which 
is,  an  un-national  Negleft  (if  I  may  ufe 
fuch  an  Expreffion)  of  one  another,  when 
we  happen  to  meet  in  foreign  Countries. 

But  to  return.  When  the  Flower 
is  mufty  they  mingle  Seeds  with  the 
Dough,  to  overcome  the  difagreeable 
Smell  and  Tafte.  This  I  have  like  wife 
met  with  in  Edinburgh ,  and  other  great 
Towns  of  the  Low-Country. 

About  the  Time  of  one  great  Scar¬ 
city  here,  the  Garrifon  of  Fort  William , 
oppofite  to  us  on  the  Weft  Coaft,  was 
very  low  in  Oatmeal,  and  the  little  Ho¬ 
vel  Town  of  Maryburgh,  near  adjoining 
to  it,  was  almoft  deftitute.  - 

X  2 
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Some  Affairs,  at  that  Time,  called 
me  to  the  Fort;  and  being  at  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Houfe,  one  of  the  Townfwomen 
came  to  his  Lady  and  befought  her  to  ufe 
her  Intered,  that  die  might  be  fpared  out 
of  the  Stores,  for  her  Money,  or  to  re¬ 
pay  it  in  Kind,  only  one  Peck  of  Oat¬ 
meal  to  keep  her  Children  from  ftarving ; 
for  that  there  was  none  to  be  fold  in  the 
Town,  or  other  Food  to  be  had  what¬ 
ever.  The  Lady,  who  is  one  of  the  beft 
and  mod  agreeable  of  Women,  told  her 
ihe  feared  her  Hulband  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  part  with  any  at  that  Time. 
This  die  faid,  as  knowing  that  Kind  of 
Providonwas  almoft  exhauded,  and  a  great 
Number  of  Mouths  to  be  fed.  That 
there  was  but  a  very  precarious  Depend- 
ance  upon  the  Winds  for  a  Supply,  and 
that  other  Sea  Accidents  might  happen  ; 
but  to  drew  her  good  Will,  fhe  gave  her 
a  Shilling.  The  poor  Woman  holding 
up  the  Money,  fird  looked  at  that,  in  a 
inufing  Manner,  then  at  the  Lady,  and 
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burfting  out  into  Tears,  cried — Madam, 
what  mud  I  do  with  this  ?  My  Children 
cannot  eat  it  !  And  laid  the  Shilling  down 
upon  the  Table  in  the  greated  Sorrow  and 
Defpair.  It  would  be  too  trite  to  remark 
Upon  the  Ufeleffnefs  of  Money,  when  it 
cannot  be  bartered  for  fomething  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary  to  Life.  But  I  do  allure 
you  I  was  hardly  ever  more  affedled  with 
Didrefs,  than  upon  this  Occalion,  for  I 
never  faw  fuch  an  Example  of  it  before. 

I  must  not  leave  you  in  Sufpence: 
The  Governor,  commiferating  the  poor 
Woman’s  Circumdance,  fpared  her  that 
fmall  Quantity,  and  then  the  Paflion  of 
Joy  feemed  more  unruly  in  the  poor 
Creature’s  Bread:,  than  all  her  Grief  and 
Fear  had  been  before. 

Some  few  Days  afterwards,  a  Ship 
that  had  lain  Wind-bound,  in  the  Ork¬ 
neys,  arrived  ;  and,  upon  my  Return  hi¬ 
ther,  I  found  there  had  been  a  Supply 
hkewife,  by  Sea,  from  the  Low-Country. 

X  3  I  shall 
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„  l 

I  shall  make  no  Apology  for  going 
a  little  out  of  my  Way,  to  give  you  a 
fhort  Account  of  the  Fortrefs  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  the  Town  of  Maryburgh  that 
belongs  to  it ;  becaufe,  upon  a  like  Ocpa- 
lion,  you  gave  me  a  Hint  in  one  of  your 
Letters,  that  fuch  hidden  Starts  of  Vari¬ 
ety  were  agreeable  to  you. 

»  #  . 

The  Fort  is  •  fituate  in  Lochaber,  a 
Country,  which,  though  bordering  upon 
the  Webern  Ocean,  yet  is  within  the 
Shire  of  Inver nefs.  Oliver  Cromwell  made 
there  a  Settlement,  as  I  have  laid  before, 
but  the  prefent  Citadel  was  built  in  the 
Reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
and  called  after  the  Name  of  the  Kins. 
.It  was  in  great  Meafure  originally  defign’4 
as  a  Check  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Came¬ 
rons,  a  Clan  which,  in  thofe  Days,  was 
greatly  addicted  to  plunder,  and  brongly 
inclined  to  Rebellion. 

J,  ;  i  •  •  *  .  -  /T  » 
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It  Hands  in  a  moil  barren,  rocky 
Country,  and  is  wafhed  on  one  of  the 
Faces  of  the  Fortification,  by  a  naviga¬ 
ble  Arm  of  the  Sea.  It  is  aim  off  fur- 

>  I 

rounded  on  the  Land  Sides  with  Rivers 
not  far  diftant  from  it,  which,  though 
but  frnall,  are  often  impafTable  from  their 
Depth  and  Rapidity.  And,  laftly,  it  is 
near  the  Foot  of  an  exceeding  high 
Mountain,  called  Benevis ,  of  which  I 
may  have  Occafion  to  fay  fomething  in 
fome  future  Letter  relating  particularly  to 
the  High  Country.  The  Town  was 
erefted  into  a  Barony  in  Favour  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Fort,  for  the  Time  be¬ 
ing,  and  into  a  Borough  bearing  the  Name 
of  Queen  Mary.  It  was  originally  de- 
figned  as  a  Sutlery  to  the  Garrifon  in  fo 
barren  a  Country,  where  little  can  be  had 
for  the  Support  of  the  Troops. 

The  Houfes  were  neither  to  be  built 
with  Stone  or  Brick,  and  are  to  this  Day 
compofed  of  Timber,  Boards  and  Turf, 

X.  a.  This 
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This  was  ordained  to  the  End  they  might 
the  more  fuddenly  he  burnt,  or  otherwife 
deftroyed,  by  Order  of  the  Governor,  to 
prevent  any  Lodgment  of  an  Enemy  that 
might  annoy  the  Fort,  in  Cafe  of  Rebel¬ 
lion  or  Invafion, 

In  your  laft  Letter  you  defire  to  know, 
of  me,  what  is  the  Qualification  of  For¬ 
tune  required  of  the  EleSlor  and  Elected 
to  a  Seat  in  Parliament,  for  a  County  or 
Borough  in  Scotland , 

This  induces  me  to  believe  the  Baro¬ 
net  is  either  gone  into  Bedfordjhire ,  or 
come  to  Edinburgh .  .  • 

W  h  at  you  now  require  of  me  is  one, 
among  many,  of  thofe  Articles  I  have 
left  out  of  my  Account,  concluding  you 
might  have  met  with  it  in  fome  Treatife 
of  the  Conflitution  of  Scotland ;  for  I  in¬ 
tended,  from  the  Beginning,  to  give  you 
pothing  but  what  I  fuppofed  was  no 

where 
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where  elfe  to  be  found.  And  now  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  fatisfy  your  Curiofity,  in  that 
Point,  according  to  the  beft  Information 
I  have  obtained. 

One  and  the  fame  Qualification  is  re¬ 
quired  of  a  Voter,  and  a  Candidate  for 
a  County,  which  is  four  hundred  Pounds 
Scots,  or  thirty- three  Pounds*  fix  Shil¬ 
lings  and  Eight-pence  Sterling  per  Annum, 
according  to  the  old  Rent,  or  as  they  Rand 
rated  on  the  King’s  Books.  Thefe  are 
called  Barons,  and  none  others  vote  for 
the  Shires,  except  fome  few  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Sutherland ,  where  feveral  of  the  old 
Voters,  refuting  to  pay  their  Quota  of 
61.  1 3  s.  4 d.  Scots ,  or  nr.  \\d.  Ster¬ 
ling  per  Diem,  for  the  Maintenance  of 
their  Reprefentative  in  Time  of  the 
Seflion,  others  were  willing  to  be  taxed 
in  their  Stead,  provided  they  might  have 
the  Privilege  of  voting,  which  they  ob¬ 
tained  thereby  to  the  Exclufion  of  the 
former. 


The 
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The  Magiftrates  and  Town  Council 
filed  Members  to  reprefent  the  Borroughs* 
or  Corporation  Towns,  and  there  is  nei¬ 
ther  Land  or  Money  Qualification  requir¬ 
ed  either  of  the  Candidate  or  Electors. 

This  Letter  brings  you  the  Conclufion 
of  my  Chat  in  Relation  to  this  Town,  and 
the  Country  near  it,  having  at  prefent  ex- 
haufted  my  Memory,  as  well  as  my  writ¬ 
ten  Remarks  on  that  Head.  In  my  next, 
I  Ihall  begin  my  Account  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  which  I  hope  will  be  fomething 
more  grateful  to  your  Curiofity,  than  I 

think  the  former  could  poffibly  be. 

/  / 

But  if,  in  my  Mountain  Progrefs, 
any  Thing  new  and  worth  your  Notice 
relating  to  thele  Parts,  ihould  happen 
either  by  Occurrance  or  Recolledtion, 
you  may  expeft  a  feparate  Letter ,  by 
Way  of  Supplement.  But  what  am  I 
faying  ?  This  very  Moment  a  Thought 
has  obtruded,  which  tells  me,  that  when 
I  was  fpeaking  of  our  Hunting  and  Fowl¬ 
ing* 
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ing,  I  did  not  remember  to  acquaint  you. 
it  is  no  uncommon  Thing,  when  the 
Mountains  are  deep  in  Snow,  for  us  to 
fee  Hares  almoft  as  white,  which  defcend 
into  thefe  Plains  for  Suftenance.  But  al¬ 
though  we  have  hunted  feveral  of  them 
for  a  while,  yet  always  without  Succefs, 
for  they  keep  near  the  Feet  of  the  Hills, 
and  immediately,  upon  being  fear  ted, 
make  to  the  Heights,  where  the  Scent 
js  loft,  and  they  baffle  all  Purfuit. 

A  s  white  Rabbits  are  common  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  our  Ideas  arife  from  what  we 
know,  you  may  think,  perhaps  we  have 
been  deceived,  but  that  cannot  be,  for 
there  is  not  a  Rabbit  in  all  the  Country ; 
and  befides,  if  there  were  any,  we  have 
been  too  near  thofe  Hares,  at  ftarting,  to 
be  miftaken  in  that  Particular.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  Thing  of  the  Kind ;  Snow 
fends  down  from  the  Mountains  large 
Flights  of  fmall  Birds,  about  the  Size  of 
Larks  or  fomething  bigger,  and  very 
White,  which  they  are  not  in  Summer 

any 
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any  more  than  the  Mountain  Hare. 
Thefe  have  here  no  other  Name  than 
Snow-Birds . 

I T  lhould  feem  as  if  Nature  changed 
the  Coats  of  thefe  Creatures,  that  they 
might  not  be  too  eafy  a  Prey  to  the  Foxes, 
Wild-Cats,  Eagles  and  Hawks,  as  they 
would  be  from  diftant  Views,  in  Time  of 
Snow,  if  they  retained  in  Winter  their 
natural  Colour.  But  in  general,  Nature 
has  been  provident,  in  rendering  difficult 
the  finding  of  Animals,  pleafing  to  Man¬ 
kind  for  Food,  Diverfion,  and  Exercife, 
as  you  may  have  obferved  in  England ; 
the  Hare,  the  Partridge,  Woodcock, 
Feldifare  &c.  are  all  by  their  Cloathing} 
in  good  Meafure,  fuited  to  their  refpedtive 
Haunts,  and  Places  of  Concealment :  And 
fome  of  them,  one  might  almoft  think 
were  fenfible  of  the  Advantage,  when  we 
fee  them  lie  without  Motion  ’till  they 
are  almoft  trod  upon,  as  if  knowing,  that 
Atftion  would  catch  the  Eye  j  and  being 

motionlefs, 
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motionlefs,  they  fhould  continue  concealed 
by  their  refembling  Colour. 

I  s  h  al  l  never  entertain  the  leaft  Doubt 
of  your  fincere  Intentions  in  every  thing  - 
but  fince  I  received  your  laft  Letter, 
which  relates  to  this  Prattle ,  I  cannot  but 
be  apprehenlive  your  favourable  Opinion 
of  it  proceeds  lefs  from  your  Satisfaction 
than  a  friendly  Partiality  to— — 


letter 
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N  my  laffc  Letter  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  northern  Part 
of  the  Low  Country, 
I  promifed,  (notwith- 
flanding  I  fhould  be  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Highlands)  to  give  you  an  Account  of 
any  thing  elfe  that  fhould  tall  out  by  the 
Way,  or  recur  to  my  Memory  :  But 
whether  this  Letter  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
High  or  Low  Country,  I  leave  you  to 
determine,  and  I  think  it  is  not  very 
material. 


S  o  M  V 
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Some  time  ago  a  Highlander  was 
executed  here  for  Murder,  and  I  am  now 
about  to  give  you  fome  Account  of  his 
Education ,  Character,  and  Behaviour  - 
and  I  flatter  my  felf,  I  fhall  do  it  at  leaft 
as  much  to  your  Satisfa&ion,  as  the  Re¬ 
verend  Hiftoriographer  of  Newgate. 

You  know  I  have  rallied  you  feveral 
Times  before  now,  upon  your  bellowing, 
as  I  thought,  too  much  Attention  upon 
that  Kind  of  Narrative,  viz.  The  Seflion 
Papers,  and  lafl:  Dying  Speeches. 

This  Man  was  by  Trade  a  Smith, 
and  dwelt  near  an  JtLnghfh  Foundery  in 
Gl eng  ary,  which  lies  between  this  Town, 
and  Fort  William ;  of  which  Iron  Work, 

I  fhall  have  fome  Occafion  to  fpeak  more 
particularly  before  I  conclude  this  Letter. 

T  k  e  Director  of  that  Work  had  hired 
a  Smith  from  England,  and,  as  it  is  faid, 
that  Kings  and  Lovers  can  brook  no 

Partners, 
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Partners,  fo  neither  could  the  Highlander 
fuffer  the  Rivallhip  of  one  of  his  own 
Trade,  and  therefore  his  Competitor  was, 

by  him,  deftined  to  die. 

/  ^ 

One  Night  he  came  armed  to  the 
Door  of  the  Engli/hman’s  Hut  with  In¬ 
tent  to  kill  him,  but  the  Man,  being  for 
fome  Reafon  or  other,  apprehenfive  of 
Danger,  had  fattened  the  Door  of  his 
Hovel  more  firmly  than  ufual ;  and  while 
the  Highlander  was  employed  to  force  it 
open,  he  broke  a  Way  through  the  back 
Wall  of  his  Houfe,  and  made  his  Efcape, 
but,  being  purfued,  he  cryed  out  for 
Afllttance. 

This  brought  a  Lowland  Scot's 
Workman  to  endeavour  to  fave  him,  and 
his  generous  Intention  coft  him  his  Life. 

Upon  this,  feveral  others  took  the 
Alarm  and  came  up  with  the  Murderer, 
whom  they  tried  to  fecure,  but  he 
wounded  fome  of  them,  and  received  feve¬ 
ral 
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lai  Wounds  himfelf,  however  he  made 
his  Efcape  for  that  Time.  Three  Days 
afterwards  he  was  hunted  out,  and  found 
among  the  Heath  (which  was  then  very 
high)  where  he  had  lain  all  that  Time 
with  his  Wounds  rankling,  and  without 
any  Suftenance,  not  being  able  to  get 
away,  becaufe  a  continual  Search  was 
made  all  round  about  both  Night  and 
Day,  and  for  the  moll  Part  within  his 
Hearing  5  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  find 
a  Highlander  among  the  Heather,  except 
newly  tracked, 'than  a  Hare  in  her  Form. 

He  was  brought  to  this  Town,'  and 
committed  to  the  T rtbootb,  where  Centi- 
nals  were  polled  to  prevent  his  fecond 

Efcape,  which,  otherwife,  in  all  Probabi¬ 
lity,  would  have  been  effected. 

Some  Time  afterwards  the  Judges,  in 

their  Circuit,  arrived  here,  and  he  was 
tryed  and  condemned. 
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Then  the  Minifters  of  the  Town 
went  to  the  Gaol  to  give  him  their 
Ghoftiy  Advice,  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  to  a  Confeffion  of  his  other  Sins, 
without  which  they  told  him  he  could 
not  hope  for  Redemption  :  For  belides 
this  Murder,  he  was  ftrongly  fufpected  to 
have  made  away  with  his  former  Wife, 
with  whofe  Sifter  he  was  known  to  have 
had  too  great  a  Familiarity.  But  when 
the  Minifters  had  faid  all  that  is  cufto- 
mary  concerning  the  Merit  of  Confeffion, 
he  abruptly  afiked  them,  if  either,  or  all, 
of  them  could  pardon  him,  in  Cafe  he 
made  a  Confeffion  ;  and  when  they  had 
anfwered,  No  ;  not  abfolutely :  He  faid,. 
you  have  told  me,  God  can  forgive  me  : 
They  faid  it  was  true  ;  then,  faid  he,  as 
you  cannot  pardon  me,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  vou,  but  will  confefs  to  Him  that 
can. 

A  little  while  after,  a  Smith' of  this 
Town  was  fent  to  take  Meafure  of  him 

3 
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in  order  to  make  his  Irons  (for  he  was  to 
be  hanged  in  Chains)  and  while  the  Man 
was  doing  it,  the  Highlander,  with  a 
Sneer,  faidj  Friend,  you  are  now  about 
to  do  a  Job  for  a  better  Workman  than 
yourfelf :  I  am  certain  I  could  fit  you 
better  than  you  can  me. 


When  the  Day  for  his  Execution 
came  (which  by  a  late  Law  could  not  be 
under  Forty  Days  after  his  Condemnation) 
and  I  had  refolved  to  if  ay  at  Home,  though 
perhaps  I  fhould  have  been  the  only  one 
in  the  Town  that  did  fo  j  I  fay  havings 
taken  that  Refolution,  a  certain  Lieute¬ 
nant  Colonel,  who  is  come  into  thefe  Parts 
to  vifit  his  Friends,  and  is  himfelf  a 
Highlander ,  for  whom  I  have  the  greateft 
Efteem  j  he  came  to  me,  and  would 
have  me  bear  him  Company,  declaring, 
at  the  fame  Time,  that  although  he  had  a 
great  Defire  to  fee  how  the  Criminal 
would  behave,  yet  he  would  wave  all 
that,  unlefs  I  would  go  with  him,  and 
therefore  rather  than  difoblige  my  Friend, 

*  2  I  con- 
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I  confented,.  but  I.  allure  you  with  Re- 
luftancy. 

• 

The  Criminal  was  a  little  Fellow,  but 
a  fearlefs  Defperado,  and  having  annexed 
himfelf  to  the  Clan  of  the  Camerons ,  the 
Magiftrates  were  apprehenlive  that  fome 
of  the  Tribe  might  attempt  his  Refcue; 
and  therefore  they  made  Application  to 
the  Commanding  Officer  for  a  whole  Com¬ 
pany  of  Men  to  guard  him-  to  the  Place 
of  Execution,  with  greater  Security. 

Accordingly  they  marched  him 
in  the  Centre,  with  two  of  the  Minifters,- 
one  on  each  Side,  talking  to  him  by 
Turns  all  the  Way  for  a  Mile  together. 
But  I,  not  being  accuftomed  to  this  Sort 
of  Sights,  could  not  forbear  to  reflect  a 
little  upon  the  Circumftance  of  a  Man’s 
walking  fo  far  on  Foot  to  his  own  Exe¬ 
cution. 

T  re  Gibbet  was  not  only  eretfled  upon  * 
the  Summit  of  a  Hill,  but  was  itfelf  fo 

high, 
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high,  that  it  put  me  in  Mind  of  Ha¬ 
inan  s  Gallows. 

Being  arrived  at  the  Place,  and  the 
Ministers  had  done  praying  by  him,  the 
Executioner,  a  poor  helplefs  Creature, 
of  at  leaf!  eighty  Y ears  of  Age,  afcended 
the  Ladder.  Then  one  of  the  Magistrates 
ordered  the  Malefactor  to  go  up  alter 
him ;  upon  which  the  Fellow  turned 
himfelf  haftily  about,  fays  he,  “  I  did  not 
“  think  the  Magistrates  of  Inver  fiefs  had 
“  been  fuch  Fools,  as  to  bid  a  Man  go  up 
“  a  Ladder,  with  his  Hands  tied  behind 

him.”  And,  indeed,  I  thought  the 
great  Burgher  looked  very  filly,  when 
he  ordered  the  Fellow’s  Hands  to  be  fet 
at  Liberty. 


When  the  Knot  was  fixed,  the  old 
Hangman,  (being  above  the  Criminal) 
began  to  feel  about  with  his  Feet,  to  find 
fome  F ooting  whereby  to  come  down 
belide  the  other,  in  order  to  turn  him  off, 
which  I  think  could  hardly  have  been  done 

Y  3  by 
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by  a  young  Fellow  the  moft  nimble  an4 
alert,  without  getting  under  the  Ladder, 
and  coming  down  chiefly  by  his  Hands. 


Thus  the  Highlander  feeling  the  Ex¬ 
ecutioner,  fumbling  about  him,  in  a  little 
Time,  feem’d  to  lofe  all  Patience,  and 
turning  himfelf  about,  with  his  Face  from 
the  Ladder,  and  his  Cap  over  his  Eyes, 
he  cried '  out  upon  the  T rinity,  which, 
I  dare  fay,  he  had  never  heard  of  before 
he  was  committed  Prifoner  for  this  Fadt  ■„ 
and  then  jumped  off  the  Ladder.  And 
though  his  Hands  were  free,  there  did 
not  appear  in  them,  or  any  other  Part  of 
his  Body,  the  leafl:  Motion  or  Convul- 
fion,  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  a 
Statue. 


It  is  true,  I  could  not  compare  this 
with  other  Things  of  the  fame  Kind,  but 
I  thought  it  a  very  bungling  Execution, 
yet  liked  the  Caufe  of  their  Unskilfulnefs. 


His 
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His  Mother,  who,  it  feems,  is  a  very- 
vile  Woman,  and  had  bred  him  up  in 
Encouragement  to  Thieving  and  other 
Crimes,  was  prefent,  lying  on  the  Heath 
at  fome  little  Diftance,  when  he  leaped 
from  the  Ladder,  and  at  that  Inftant  fet  up 
fuch  an  hideous  Shriek,  followed  by  a 
fceaming  Irijh  Howl,  that  every  Body 
feemed  greatly  furprized  at  the  uncommon 
Noife.  And  thofe  who  knew  the  Wo¬ 
man,  loaded  her  with  Curfes  for  being 
the  Caufe  of  this  Ihameful  End  of  her 
Son,  who,  they  faid,  was  naturally  a 
Man  of  good  Senfe. 

To  conclude  this  Subjedl ;  the  Smith 
who  had  made  the  Irons  (I  fuppole 
xrighted  at  the  Execution)  had  run  away, 
leaving  his  Tools  behind  him  ;  and  one 
of  the  Magiftrates  was  forced  to  rivet 
them,  there  being  none  other  that  would 
undertake  fo  Ihameful  a  Work  for  any 
Reward  whatever. 

Y  4  B  u  t 
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But  I  had  forgot  to  acquaint  you,  that 
my  Friend  the  Colonel,  as  we  flood  to¬ 
gether  all  the  while,  favoured  me  with 
the  Interpretation  of  that  which  palfed, 
and  mod  .particularly  what  was  faid  by 
the  Criminal,  who  could  not  fpeak  one 
Word  of  Englijh. 

You  have  now  had  a  View  of  two 
tragick  SceneSy  viz.  one  at  Glengary ,  and 
the  other  (being  the  Cataftrophe)  near 
Invernefs ;  at  this  Time  a  new  Subject 
calls  upon  me  to  withdraw  the  latter 
Scene,  and  reflore  the  former  which  re- 
Glengary. 

Some  few  Years  ago  a  Company  of 
Liverpool  Merchants  contracted  with  the 
Chieftain  of  this  Tribe,  at  a  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  him,  for  theUfe  of  his  Woods, 
and  other  Conveniencies  for  the  Smeltin'/ 

o 

of  Iron,  and  foon  after  they  put  their 
Project  in  Execution,  by  building  of  Fur¬ 
naces,  fending  Oar  from  LancaJ]?irey  &c. 

B  y 
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By  the  Way,  I  Ihould  tell  you  that 
thofe  Works  were  fet  up  in  this  Country, 
merely  for  the  Sake  of  the  Woods,  be-? 
caufe  Iron  cannot  be  made  from  the  Oar 
with  Sea  or  Pit  Coal,  to  be  maleable  and 
fit  for  ordinary  Ufes. 

The  Dwelling- Houfe  of  this  Chief¬ 
tain  had  been  burnt  by  the  Troops  in  the 
Year  1715,  but  the  Walls,  which  were 
of  Stone,  remained.  And  therefore  the 
Director  of  the  above-mentioned  Works, 
thought  it  convenient  to  fit  it  up  with  new 
Timber  for  the  Ufe  of  himfelf  or  his, 
Succeffors,  during  the  Term  of  the 
Leafe. 

\ 

This  being  effectually  done,  a  certain 
Number  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Tribe  came 
to  him  one  Evening,  on  a  feeming  friend¬ 
ly  Vifit,  whom  he  treated  in  a  generous 
Manner,  by  giving  them  his  belt  Wines 
and  Provifions.  Among  other  Things 
(though  a  Quaker  by  his  religious  Prin¬ 
ciples, 
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ciples,  yet  is  he  a  Man  of  polite  Be-,- 
haviour)  he  faid  to  them  fomething  to  this 
Purpofe  (for  he  told  me  himfelf  how  he 
had  been  ufed)  “  Gentlemen,  you  have 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  Pleafure  ir^ 
“  this  Vifit,  and  when  you  all,  or  any 
of  you,  will  take  the  Trouble  to  re¬ 
peat  it,  let  it  be  when  it  will,  you  fhall 
“  be  welcome  to  any  Thing  that  is  in 
“  my  Houje.” 

Upon  thofe  two  laft  Words,  one  of 
tnem  cued  out, — —  G- — d  d — r— n  you 
Ur, — your  Houfe !  I  thought  it  had  been 
Glengary  s  Houfe  ?  And  upon  thofe 
Watch- words  they  knocked  out  the  Can¬ 
dles,  fell  upon  him,  wounded  him,  and 
got  him  down  among  them  ;  but  he  being 
ffrong  and  acftive,  and  the  Darknefs  put¬ 
ting  them  in  Confufion,  lead;  they  fhould 
wound  one  another,  he  made  a  Shift  to 
dip  from  them  in  the  Buftle,  and  to  gain 
another  Room.  This  he  immediately 
barricaded,  and  cried  out  at  the  Window 
to  his  Workmen,  that  were  not  far  off, 

who 
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who  running  to  arm  themfelves,  and 
haften  to  his  Affiftance,  thofe  Gentlemen 
made  off. 

I 

It  only  now  remains  that  I  make 
fome  little  Animadverlion  upon  this  ran- 
courous,  treacherous,  and  inhofpitable 
Infult,  which,  but  for  an  Accident,  it  is 
piuch  more  than  probable,  would  have 
gone  by  another  Name. 

Notwithstanding  this  Houfe 
was  repaired  by  Confent  of  the  Chief, 
^nd,  in  Courfe  of  Time,  he  would  have 
the  Benefit  of  fo  great  an  Expence  j  yet 
an  Englijh  Trader  dwelling  in  the  Cajlle , 
as  they  call  it,  when,  at  the  fame  Time, 
the  Laird  inhabited  a  miferable  Hut  of 
Turf,  as  he  did,  and  does  to  this  Day : 
This,  I  fay,  was  intolerable  to  their  Pride ; 
and  as  it  was  apparently  their  Defign  at 
firft  to  raife  a  Quarrelle  d’  Altemand,  (a 
wrong-headed  Quarrel)  whatever  other 
Words  he  had  ufed,  they  would  have 
found  fome  among  them  that  they  might 

wreft 
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wreft  to  their  inhuman  Purpofe.  But 
thofe  Words  (my  Houfe)  unluckily  ferved, 
in  an  eminent  Degree,  to  provoke  their 
Rage,  as  a  Lunatick,  who  is  reafonable 
by  intervals,  returns  to  his  Ravings  when 
any  one  touches  upon  the  Caufe  of  his 
Madnefs.  However  fome  Good  arofe 
4iom  tnis  Evil,  for,  upon  Complaint 
made,  the  Chieftain  was  threatened  with 
a  great  Number  of  Troops  to  be  quartered 
upon  him,  and,  by  that  Means,  the  Li¬ 
verpool  Company  obtained  fome  new  ad¬ 
vantageous  Conditions  to  he  added  to 
thetr  original  Con  trad,  which  have  made 
fome  Amends  for  the  bad  Ufage  of  their 
Manager  and  Partner.  And  fmce  that 
Time  he  has  met  with  no  ill  Treatment 
from  any  of  the  Tribe,  except  fome  lit¬ 
tle  Pilferings,  which  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  any  where  elfe.  •  - 

I  a  m  next  to  give  you  a  Corns erfat  ion 
Piece,  which,  with  its  Incidents ,  I  fore¬ 
lee  will  be  pretty  fpacious ;  but  I  /hall 
make  no  Apology  for  it,  becaufe  I  know 

your 
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your  leifure  Hours  to  be  as  many  as  my 
own. 

I  have  often  heard  it  urged,  as  an 
undeniable  Argument  for  the  Truth  of 
incredible  Stories,  that  the  Number  and 
reputed  Probity  of  the  WitnelTes  to  the 
Truth  of  a  Fad;  is,  or  ought  to  be,  fuf- 
ficient  to  convince  the  moft  Incredulous. 
And  I  have  known  the  Unbeliever  to  be 
treated  by  the  greateft  Part  of  a  Compa¬ 
ny  as  an  Infidel,  or,  at  beft,  as  a  con¬ 
ceited  Sceptick  j  and  that  only,  becaufe  he 
could  not,  without  an  hypocritical  Com- 
plaifance,  own  his  Aflent  to  the  Truth 
of  Relations  the  moft  repugnant  to  Rea- 
fon,  and  the  well-known  Laws  and  Ope¬ 
rations  of  Nature. 

The  being  accufed  of  unreafonable 
Unbelief  was,  fome  Time  ago,  my  own 
Circumftance ;  and  perhaps  I  have  dif¬ 
fered  in  my  Character,  as  a  Chriftian, 
(though  Chriftianity  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it)  by  difputing  the  Truth  of  a 

<Talc> 
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Tale,  which  I  thought  no  Body,  above 
the  ordinary  Run  of  unthinking  People, 
could  have  believed,  if  taking  upon  Trull:, 

without  Examination,  may  be  called  Be¬ 
lieving. 

l 

Upon  making  my  firfi:  Vilit  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Lord,  not  many  Miles  from  this 
Town,  I  found  there  one  of  our  Mini- 
Iters  of  the  Gofpel ;  for  fo  they  call 
themfelves,  very  probably,  for  a  Diftinc- 
tion,  between  them  and  Minifters  of 
State. 

This  Gentleman,  being  in  a  declining 
Way  in  his  Conftitution,  had  been  invi¬ 
ted,  by  our  Lord,  (who  I  make  no  doubt 
has  fome  particular  View  in  making  his 
Court  to  the  Prelbiterian  Clergy)  I  fay 
this  Invitation  to  him  was  to  pafs  fome 
Time  in  the  Hills  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Mountain  Air.  But  this  was  not  a  Com¬ 
pliment  to  him  alone,  but  likewife  to  the 
whole  Town;  for,  I  do  allure  you,  none 
could  be  more  efteemed  than  this  Mini- 

fter. 
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iter,  for  his  affable  Temper,  exemplary  • 
Life,  and  what  they  call  found  Dodtrine. 
And,  for  my  own  Part,  I  verily  think, 
from  fome  of  what  I  am  about  to  recite, 
that  he  was  a  true  Believer ,  for  I  do  not 
in  the  leaf!  fufpedt  him  of  Fal/hood,  it 
being  fo  foreign  to  his  known  Character. 

In  the  Evening  our  noble  Hoft,  with 
the  Minifter  and  myfelf,  fat  down  to  a 
Bottle  of  Champain.  And  after  the  Con- 
verfation  had  turned  upon  feveral  Subjects 
(I  do  not  remember  how,  but)  Witch¬ 
craft  was  brought  upon  the  Carpet.  By 
the  Way,  I  did  intend,  after  what  I  have 
formerly  faid  upon  that  frivolous  Subjedt, 
never  to  trouble  you  with  it  again.  But 
to  my  prefent  Purpofe. 

After  the  Minifter  had  faid  a  good 
deal  concerning  the  Wickednefs  of  fucb 
a  diabolical  Practice  as  Sorcery,  and  that 
I,  in  my  Turn,  had  declared  my  Opinion 
of  it,  which  you  knew  many  Years  ago, 
he  undertook  to  convince  me  of  the  Re¬ 
ality 
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ality  of  it  by  an  Example,  which  is  as 
follows. 

A  CERTAIN  Highland  Laird  had 
found  himfelf,  at  Several  Times,  deprived 
of  fome  Part  of  his  Wine ;  and  having 
as  often  examined  his  Servants  about  it, 
and  none  of  them  confeffing,  but  all  de¬ 
nying  it  with  Affeverations,  he  was  indu¬ 
ced  to  conclude  they  were  Innocent. 

The  next  Thing  to  confider  was,  how 
this  could  happen  ?  “  Rats  there  were 
“  none  to  father  the  Theft.  Thofe  you 
<c  know,  according  to  your  philofophical 
“  next  Door  Neighbour,  might  have 
“  drawn  out  the  Corks  with  their  Teeth, 
<c  and  then  put  in  their  Tails,  which,  being 
“  long  and  fpungeous,  would  imbibe  a 
tc  good  Quantity  of  Liquor.  This  they 
<{  might  fuck  out  again,  and  So  on,  till 
“  they  had  emptied  as  many  Bottles  as 
cc  were  Sufficient  for  their  Numbers,  and 
“  the  Strength  of  their  Heads.”  But  to  be 
more  ferious  :  I  fay  there  was  no  Suspi¬ 
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cion  of  Rats,  and  it  was  concluded  it 
could  be  done  by  none  but  Witches. 

v 

V 

H  ere  the  new  Irtquifltion  was  fet  on 
Foot,  and  who  they  were  was  the  Qiief- 
tion  ;  But  how  fhould  that  be  difcovered  ? 
To  go  the  fhorteft  Way  to  work  the  Laird 
made  Choice  of  one  Night,  and  an  Hour 
when  he  thought  it  might  be  watering 
'Time  with  the  Hags ,  and  went  to  his  Cel¬ 
lar  without  a  Light,  the  better  to  furprize 
them.  Then,  with  his  naked  Broad- 
Sword  in  his  Hand,  he  fuddenly  opened 
the  Door,  and  fhut  it  after  him,  and  fell 
to  cutting  and  flafhing  all  round  about 
him,  till  at  laft,  by  an  Oppofition  to  the 
Edge  of  his  Sword,  he  concluded  he  had 
at  lead;  wounded  one  of  them.  But  I 
fhould  have  told  you,  that  although  the 
Place  was  very  dark,  yet  he  made  no 
Doubt,  by  the  Glare  and  Flafhes  of  their 
Eyes,  that  they  were  Cats  ;  but  upon  the 
Appearance  of  a  Candle,  they  were  all 
vanifhed,  and  only  fome  Blood  left  upon 
the  Floor.  I  cannot  forbear  to  hint  in. 

Vol.  I.  2  this 
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this  Place,  at  Don  -  ^uixot's  Battle  with 
the  Borachtos  of  Wine. 

There  was  an  old  Woman,  that 
lived  about  two  Miles  from  the  Laird’s 
Habitation,  reputed  to  be  a  Witch  :  Her 
he  greatly  fufpeded  to  be  one  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  immediately  he  halted  away 
to  her  Hut,  and,  entering,  he  found  her 
lying  upon  her  Bed,  and  bleeding  ex- 
ceffively. 

This  alone  was  fome  Confirmation 
of  the  Jultnefs  of  his  Sufpicion,  but  call¬ 
ing  his  Eye  under  the  Bed,  there  lay  her 
Leg  in  its  natural  Form  ! 

.t 

I  must  confefs  I  was  amazed  at  the 
Conclufion  of  this  Narration ;  but  ten 
Times  more,  when,  with  the  moll  feri- 
ous  Air,  he  allured  me,  that  he  had  feen 
a  Certificate  of  the  Truth  of  it,  figned 
by  four  Minilters  of  that  Part  of  the 
Country,  and  could  procure  me  a  Sight 

of 
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ox  it,  in  a  few  Days,  if  I  had  the  Cu- 
riofity  to  fee  it. 

When  he  had  finilhed  his  Story,  I 
ufed  all  the  Arguments  I  was  Mailer  of, 
to  ihew  him  the  Abfurdity  to  fuppofe  a 
Woman  could  be  transformed  into  the 
Shape  and  diminutive  Subllance  of  a  Cat  • 
to  vanifh  like  a  Flalh  of  Fire,  carry  her 
Leg  Home  with  her,  &c.  And  I  told 
bim,  that  if  a  Certificate  of  the  Truth 
of  it  had  been  figned  by  every  Member 
of  the  General  Ajjembly ,  it  would  be  im- 
pofiible  for  me  (however  ftrong  my  In¬ 
clination  were  to  believe)  to  bring 
my  Mind  to  alfent  to  it.  And  at 
M,  I  told  him,  that  if  it  could  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  true,  it  might  be  ranked  in 
one  s  Imagination  among  the  molt  emi¬ 
nent  Miracles.  Upon  this  lafl  Word 

fkeA  my*oufe  at  Glengary)  my  good 
Loid,  who  had  been  filent  all  this  while 
faid  to  the  Minilter  Sir,  you  mull  not 
mind  Mr - -  for  he  is  an  Athieft. 
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I  shall  not  remark  upon  the  Polite- 
nefs,  good  Senfe,  and  Hofpitality  of  this 
Refleftion  ;  but  this  Imputation,  although 
perhaps  it  might  have  paffed  with  me 
for  a  Jeft,  or  unheeded,  before  another 
induced  me,  by  my  prefent  Situation,  to 
juftify  myfelf  to  the  Kirk  ;  and  therefore 
it  put  me  upon  telling  him,  I  was  forry 
his  Lordfhip  knew  me  no  better,  for  that 
I  thought  there  was  nothing  in  the  World, 
that  is  fpeculative,  would  admit  of  the 
thoufandth  Part  of  the  Reafons  for  its 
Certainty,  as  would  the  Being  of  a  Di¬ 
vine  Providence :  And  that  the  vifible 
Evidences  were  the  ftupendous  Contri¬ 
vance  and  Order  of  the  Umverfe,  the 
Fitnefs  of  all  the  Parts  of  every  individual 
Creature,  for  their  refpedtive  Occafions, 
Ufes  and  Neceffities,  &c.  And  concluded, 
that  none  but  an  Idiot  could  imagine  that 
fenflefs  Atoms  could  jumble  themfelves 
into  this  wonderful  Order  and  Oecono- 
xny.  To  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  fame  Purpofe,  our  Hoft  Lid  nothing. 
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perhaps  he  was  confcious  he  had  given 
his  own  Character  for  mine. 


Then!  turned  to  the  Miniiher,  and 
told  him,  that,  for  my  own  Part,  I  could 
not  think  there  was  any  Thing  irreligious 
in  denying  the  fupernatural  Power  of 
Witchcraft,  becaufe  I  had,  early  in  my 
Youth,  met  with  fuch  Arguments  as 
then  convinced  me,  that  the  Woman  of 
Endor  was  only  an  Impoftor,  like  our 
Aftrologers  and  Fortune-tellers,  and  not 
a  Witch  in  the  prefent  Acceptation 
of  the  Word.  And,  if  my  Memory, 
did  not  deceive  me,  the  principal  Reafons 
were,  that  to  fupport  herfelf  in  her  dif- 
honefl  ProfeiTion,  fhe  muft  have  been, 
a  Woman  of  Intelligence  and  Intrigue, 
and  therefore  knew  what  paffed  in  the 
World,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
Saul’ s  unhappy  and  abandoned  State  at 
that  Time.  Nor  could  the  be  unac¬ 


quainted  with  the  Perfo.n  and  Drefs  of 
the  Prophet  in  his  Life-time,  and  therefore 
might  eahiy  deferibe  him,  And  that 

Saul 
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Saul  faw  nothing,  though  he  was  in  the 

fame  Room,  but  took  it  all  from  the 
Woman’s  Declaration. 

Besides,  I  told  him  I  might  quote 
the  Cafe  of  Copernicus,  who  was  not  far 
from  fuffering  Death  for  broaching  his 
new  Syftem  of  the  Earth,  becaufe  it  feem- 
ed  to  contradict  a  Text  in  the  Pfalms  of 
David,  although  the  fame  is  now  become 
unqueftionable  among  the  Aftonomers, 
and  is  not  at  all  difproved  by  the  Divines. 
And  to  this  I  told  him  I  might  add  an 
Inference  relating  to  the  prefent  Belief  of 
the  Plurality  of  Habitable  Worlds.  Thus 
tenderly  did  I  deal  with  a  Man  of  his 
Modefty  and  ill  State  of  Health. 

I  should  have  been  afhamed  tore- 
late  all  this  Egotijm  to  any  other  than  a 
truly  Bofom  Friend,  to  whom  one  may 
and  ought  to  talk  as  to  one’s  felf  •  for 
othcrwife  it  is,  by  Difhuft,  to  do  him 
Injuftice. 


Some 
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Some  of  thefe  Minifies  put  me  ;n 
Mind  of  Molier’s  Phyficians,  who  were 
efleemed,  by  the  Faculty,  according  as 
hey  adhered  to,  or  neglected,  the  Rules 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  thefe  like 
them,  will  not  go  a  Step  out  of  the  old 
Road,  and  therefore  have  not  been  ac- 
cuffomed  to  hear  any  Thing  out  of  the 
ordinary  Way,  efpecialiy  upon  Subject 
wbch,  in  their  Notion,  may  have'  any’ 
Relation  even  to  their  traditional  Tenets7 
And  I  think  this  clofe  Adherency  to  Pri„  ’ 
copies,  in  themfelves  indifferent,  muff  be 
owing,  in  good  Meafure,  to  their  Fear 
o  the  dreadful  Word  Heterodoxy.  But 
this  Gentleman  heard  all  that  I  had  to 
-y  againff  his  Notion  of  Witchcraft  with 
great  Attention,  either  for  the  Novelty  of 
>  or  by  Indulgence  to  a  Stranger  or 
both.  And  I  am  fully  perfuaded  it  was 
-e  Newnefs  of  that  Oppofition  which 
empted  him  to  fit  Up  later  than  w 
convenient  for  him  :  I  %  his 

only. 
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only,  becaufe  I  think  the  very  little  he 
drank'  could  make  no  Alteration  in  his 
Health  ;  but  not  many  Days  after  I  heard 
of  his  Death,  which  was  much  lamented 
by  the  People  of  this  Town,  and  the 
furrounding  Country. 


finis. 
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HAVE  hitherto  been 
fpeaking  only  of  the 
Fart  of  Scotland ,  where 
I  am,  viz.  the  Eaftern 
Side  of  this  Ifiand, 
bordering  upon  the 
northern  Mountains,  which  Part  I  take 
to  be  a  Kind  of  Medium  between  the 
Lowlands  and  Highlands ;  both  by  its  Si¬ 
tuation,  and  as  it  partakes  of  the  Language 
and  Cuftoms  of  both  thofe  Extremes. 

In  England  the  Name  of  Scotfman 
is  ufed  difcriminately,  to  lignify  any 
one  of  the  Male  -  Part  of  the  Na¬ 
tives  of  North  Britain  j  but  the  High¬ 
landers  differ  from  the  People  of  the 
Vol.  II.  B  Low 
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Low  Country  in  aimed:  every  Circuni- 
flance  of  Life.  Their  Language,  Cuf- 
toms,  Manners,  Drefs,  &c.  are  unlike, 
and  neither  of  them  would  be  contented 
to  be  taken  for  the  other  ;  infomuch, 
that  in  fpeaking  of  an  unknown  Perfon 
of  this  Country  (I  mean  Scotland)  as  a 
Scotfman  only,  it  is  as  indefinite  as  bare¬ 
ly  to  call  a  Frenchman  an  European,  fo 
little  would  his  native  Character  be 

•  V 

known  by  it. 

f 

I  own  it  may  be  faid,  there  is  a  Dif- 

*  * 

ference  in  the  other  Part  of  this  Iiland, 
between  the  Englijh  and  the  Wei  fie ;  but 
I  think  it  is  hardly  in  any  Degree  to  be 
compar’d  with  the  abovementioned  Di« 
ftindlion. 

You  will  conclude,  I  am  fpeaking 
only  of  fuch  among  the  People  of  Scot¬ 
land,  who  have  not  had  the  Advantages 
of  Fortune  and  Education ;  for  Letters 
and  Converfe  with  polite  Strangers  will 
render  all  Mankind  equal,  fo  far  as  their 
Genius  and  Application  will  admit  ■,  fome 

few 
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few  Prejudices,  of  no  very  great  Confe- 
quence,  excepted. 

V  * 

A  Crowd  of  other  Remarks  and  Ob- 
fervations  were  juft  now  prefting  for  Ad¬ 
mittance,  but  I  have  rejected  ’em  all,  as 
fit  only  to  anticipate  fome  of  the  Con¬ 
tents  of  the  Sheets  that  are  to  follow  j 
and  therefore  I  am  now  at  Liberty  to 
begin  my  Account  of  the  moft  northern 
Part  of  Great  Britain ,  fo  far  as  it  has 
fallen  within  my  Knowledge. 

The  Highlands  take  up  more  than 
one  half  of  Scotland:  They  extend 
from  Dunbarton ,  near  the  Mouth  of  the 
,  River  Clvde.  to  the  northernmoft  Part  of 
the  Ifland,  which  is  above  two  hundred 
Miles,  and  their  Breadth  is  from  fifty 
to  above  an  Hundred.  But  how  to  de- 
fcribe  ’em  to  you,  fo  as  to  give  you  any 
tolerable  idea  of  fuch  a  rugged  Coun¬ 
try  ;  to  you,  I  fay,  who  have  never 
been  out  of  the  South  of  England,  is,  I 
fear,  a  Talk  altogether  impra&icable, 
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If  it  had  been  poffible  for  me  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  Landfkip  (I  fhould  fay  Heath- 
fkip,  or  Rock-fkip)  of  any  one  tremen¬ 
dous  View  among  the  Mountains,  it 
would  be  fatisfadory  and  informing  at 
one  Angle  Call;  of  the  Eye  :  But  Lan- 
guage,  you  know,  can  only  communi¬ 
cate  Ideas,  as  it  were,  by  Retail ;  and 
a  Defcription  of  one  Part  of  an  Objed, 
which  is  compos’d  of  many,  defaces  or 
we  a  l  .  .js  another  that  went  before  i 
Whereas  Painting  not  only  ffiews  the 
whole  intire  at  one  View,  but  leaves  the 
feveral  Parts  to  be  examin’d  feparately, 
and  at  Leilure,  by  the  Eye. 

From  Words  we  can  only  receive  a 
Notion  of  l'uch  unknown  Objeds,  as 
bear  lome  Refemblance  with  others  we 
have  feen  ;  but  Painting  can  even  create 
Ideas  of  Codies,  utterly  unlike  to  any 
1  hing  that  ever  appear’d  to  our  Sight. 

Thus  am  I  entering  upon  my  mod: 
difficult  Talk  j  for  the  Cuftoms  and 

•  4 
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Manners  of  the  Highlanders  will  give 
me  little  Trouble  more  than  the  Tran- 
fcribing.  But,  as  I  believe  I  am  the 
firft  who  ever  attempted  a  minute  De- 
fcription  of  any  fuch  Mountains,  I  can¬ 
not  but  greatly  doubt  of  my  Succefs 
herein  ;  and  nothing  but  your  Friend- 
fhip  and  your  Requeft  (which  to  me  is 
a  Command)  could  have  engag'd  me  to 
hazard  my  Credit  even  with  you  (in¬ 
dulgent  as  you  are)  by  an  Undertaking, 

wherein  the  Odds  are  fo  much  againft 
me. 

..  A-  ■ ,  * 

But  to  begin - The  Highlands  arc, 

for  the  greateft  Part,  compos’d  of  Hills 
as  it  were  piled  one  upon  another,  till 

the  Complication  riles  and  fwells  to 

<* 

Mountains ;  of  which  the  Heads  are 
frequently  above  the  Clouds,  and  near 
the- Summit  have  vaft  Hollows  fill’d  up 
with  Snow,  which,  on  the  North  Side, 
continues  all  the  Year  Ions:. 

From  the  Well  Coafl  they  rife  as  it 
were,  in  Progreffion  upwards,  toward 

B  3  the 
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the  midland  Country,  Eadward  (for  on 
the  Ead  Side  of  the  Ifland  they  are  not 
generally  quite  fo  high)  and  their  Rid¬ 
ges,  for  the  moft  Part,  run  Wed:  and 
Eaft,  or  near  thofe  Points,  as  do  like- 
wife  all  the  yet  difcover’d  Beds  or  Seams 
of  Minerals  they  contain ;  with  which, 

I  have  good  Reafon  to  believe  they  are 
well  furnifh’d. 

This  Podtion  of  the  Mountains  has 
created  Arguments  for  the  Truth  of  a 
univerfal  Deluge,  as  if  the  Waters  had 
formed  thofe  vad  Inequalities,  by  rudiing 
violently  from  Ead  to  Wed. 

The  Summits  of  the  Highed  are 
modly  deditute  of  Earth,  and  the  huge 
naked  Rocks,  being  jud  above  the  Heath, 
pxoduce  the  difagreeable  Appearance  of 
a  fcabbed  Head,  efpecially  when  they 
appear  to  the  View  in  a  conical  Figure  ; 
for  as  you  proceed  round  ’em  in  Valleys, 
Oil  leii'cr  I  IjIIs,  or  the  Sides  of  other 
Mountains,  their  Form  varies  according  to 
the  Situation  of  the  Eye  that  beholds  ’em. 

They 
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They  are  cloath’d  with  Heath,  in- 
terfpers’d  with  Rocks,  and  it  is  very  rare 
to  fee  any  Spot  of  Grafs  ;  for  thofe  (few 
as  they  are)  lie  conceal  d,  from  an  out¬ 
ward  View,  in  Flats  and  Hollows  among 
the  Hills.  There  are  indeed  lome  Moun¬ 
tains  that  have  Woods  of  Fir,  or  fmall 
Oaks  on  their  Declivity,  where  the  Root 
of  one  Tree  is  almoft  upon  a  Line, 
with  the  Top  of  another  :  Thefe  are 
rarely  feen  in  a  Journey ;  what  there 
may  be  behind,  out  of  all  common 
Ways,  I  do  not  know,  but  none  of 
them  will  pay  for  felling  and  removing 
over  Rocks,  Bogs,  Precipices  and  Con¬ 
veyance  by  rocky  Rivers,  except  fuch  as 
are  near  the  Sea-Coad,  and  hardly  thofe  $ 
as  I  believe  the  York-Buildings  Company 
will  find  in  the  Conclufion. 

I  have  already  mention’d  the  Spaces  of 
Snow,  near  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains  : 
They  are  great  Hollows,  appearing  be¬ 
low  as  fmall  Spots  of  white  (I  will  fup- 
pofe  of  the  Dimenfions  of  a  pretty  large 
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Table)  but  they  are  fo  diminifh’d  to  the 
Eye  by  their  vaft  Height  and  Diftance, 
from,  perhaps,  a  Mile,  or  more  in  Length, 
and  Breadth  proportionable.  This  I 
know  by  Experience,  having  rid  over 
fuch  a  Patch  of  Snow  in  the  Month  of 
June :  The  Surface  was  fmooth,  not 
flip?  ery,  and  fo  hard,  my  Horfe’s  Feet 
made  little  or  no  Impreflion  on  it ;  and 
in  one  Place  I  rid  over  a  Bridge  of  Snow, 
hollow’d  into  a  Kind  of  Arch.  I  then 
made  no  doubt  this  Paffage  for  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  at  Bottom  of  the  deep  Burne,  was 
open’d  by  the  Warmth  of  Springs;  of 
which,  I  fuppofe,  in  dry  Weather,  the 
Current  was  wholly  compos’d. 

Prom  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains 
there  defcend  deep,  wide  and  winding 
Hollows,  plough’d  into  the  Sides,  by 
the  Weight  and  violent  Rapidity  of  the 
Waters;  which  often  loofen  and  bring 
down  Stones  of  an  incredible  Bignefs. 

Of  one  of  thefe  Hollows,  only  Part 
appears  to  Sight,  in  different  Places  of 

the 
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the  Defcent ;  the  reft  is  loft  to  View,  in 
Meanders  among  the  Hills. 

When  the  uppermoft  Waters  begin 
to  appear  with  white  Streaks  in  thefe 
Cavities,  the  Inhabitants  who  are  within 
View  of  the  Height,  fay,  The  Grey 
Mare’s  Tail  begins  to  grow ,  and  it  ferves 
to  them  as  a  Monitor  of  enfuing  Peril, 
if  at  that  Time  they  venture  far  from 
Home  ;  becaufe  they  might  be  in  Dan¬ 
ger,  by  Waters,  to  have  all  Communi¬ 
cation  cut  off  between  them  and  Shelter 
or  Suftenance.  And  they  are  very  fkii- 
ful  to  judge,  in  what  Courfe  of  Time 
the  Rivers  and  Burnes  will  become  im- 
paffable.  ' 

The  dafhing  and  foaming  of  thefe 
Cataradls  among  the  Rocks  make  ’em 
look  exceeding  white,  by  Comparifon 
with  the  bordering  Heath ;  but  when 
the  Mountains  are  cover’d  with  Snow, 
and  that  is  melting,  then  thofe  Streams 
of  Water,  compar’d  with  the  White- 
nefs  near  ’em,  look  of  a  dirty  yellowifh 

Colour, 
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Colour,  from  the  Soil  and  Sulphur  mix’d 
with  them  as  they  defcend.  But  every 
Thing,  you  know,  is  this,  or  that  by 
Comparifon. 

I  shall  foon  conclude  this  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  outward  Appearance  of  the 
Mountains,  which  I  am  already  tired  of, 
as  a  difagreeable  Subjedt,  and  I  believe 
you  are  fo  too ;  but  for  your  future  Eafe 
in  that  Particular,  there  is  not  much 
more  Variety  in  it,  but  gloomy  Spaces, 
different  Rocks,  Heath,  and  high,  and 
low. 

To  caff  one’s  Eye  from  an  Eminence 
toward  a  Group  of  them,  they  appear 
flill  one  above  another,  fainter  and  faint¬ 
er,  according  to  the  airial  Perfpedtive, 
and  the  whole  of  a  difmal  gloomy 
Brown,  drawing  upon  a  dirty  Purple  j 
and  mod;  of  all  difagreeable,  when  the 
Heath  is  in  Bloom. 

Those  Ridges  of  the  Mountains  that 
appear  next  to  the  /Ether,  by  their  rug¬ 
ged. 
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ged  irregular  Lines,  the  Heath  and  black 
Rocks,  are  render’d  extremely  harfh  to 
the  Eye,  by  appearing  clofe  to  that  dia¬ 
phanous  Body,  without  any  Medium  to 
foften  the  Oppolition,  and  the  clearer 
the  Day,  the  more  rude  and  offenfive 
they  are  to  the  Sight ;  yet  in  fome  few 
Places,  where  any  white  Craggs  are 
a-top,  that  Harfhnefs  is  fomething  fof- 
tened. 

But  of  all  the  Views,  I  think  the 
molt  horrid  is,  to  look  at  the  Hills  from 
Eaft  to  Weft,  or  vice  verfd ;  for  then 
the  Eye  penetrates  far  among  ’em,  and 
fees,  more  particularly,  their  ftupen- 
dous  Bulk,  frightful  Irregularity,  and 
horrid  Gloom,  made  yet  more  fombrous 
by  the  Shades  and  faint  Reflections  they 
communicate  one  to  another. 

As  a  Specimen  of  the  Height  of  thofe 
Mountains,  I  fhall  here  take  notice  of  one 
in  Locbaberi  call’d  Benevis  ;  which  from 
the  Level  below,  to  that  Part  of  the 
Summit  only,  which  appears  to  View, 

has 
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has  been  feveral  Times  meafured  by  dif¬ 
ferent  At  tills,  and  found  to  be  three 

Quarters  of  a  Mile  of  perpendicular 
Height. 

It  is  reckon  d  feven  Scots  Miles  to 
that  Part,  where  it  begins  to  be  inac- 
ceflible. 

Some  Englijh  Officers  took  it  in  the 
Fancy  to  go  to  the  Top,  but  could  not  at¬ 
tain  it  for  Bogs  and  huge  perpendicular 
Rocks  ;  and  when  they  were  got  as 
high  as  they  could  go,  they  found  a 
vaft  Change  in  the  Quality  of  the  Air, 
faw  nothing  but  the  Tops  of  other 
Mountains,  and  altogether  a  Profpedt  of 
one  tremendous  Heath,  with  here  and 
there  fome  Spots  of  Craggs  and  Snow. 

This  wild  Expedition,  in  afcending 
round  and  round  the  Hills  ;  in  finding 
acceffible  Places,  helping  one  another 
up  the  Rocks,  in  Difappointments,  and 
their  returning  to  the  Foot  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain,  took  ’em  up  a  whole  Summer’s 

Day, 
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Day,  from  five  in  the  Morning.  This 
is  according  to  their  own  Relation.  But 
they  were  fortunate  in  an  Article  of  the 
greatefi:  Importance  to  them,  i.  e.  That 
the  Mountain  happen’d  to  be  free  from 
Clouds  while  they  were  in  it,  which  is 
a  Thing  not  very  common  in  that  dab¬ 
bled  Part  of  the  Illand,  the  Weftern 
Hills  ;  I  fay,  if  thofe  condens’d  Vapours 
had  pafs’d,  while  they  were  at  any  con- 
fiderable  Height,  and  had  continued, 
there  would  have  been  no  Means  left 
for  them  to  find  their  Way  down,  and 
they  muft  have  perifh’d  with  Cold,  Wet, 
and  Hunger. 

In  pafiing  to  the  Heart  of  the  Pligh- 
lands,  we  proceed  from  bad  to  worfe, 
which  makes  the  worji  of  all  the  lefs  fur- 
prizing  ;  but  I  have  often  heard  it  faid, 
by  my  Countrymen,  that  they  verily  be- 
liev  d,  if  an  Inhabitant  of  the  South  of 
England  were  to  be  brought  blindfold 
into  fome  narrow  rocky  Hollow,  enclos’d 
with  thefe  horrid  Profpedts,  and  there 
to  have  his  Bandage  taken  off,  he  would 

be 
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be  ready  to  die  with  Fear,  as  thinking 
it  impoflible  he  fhould  ever  get  out  to 
return  to  his  native  Country. 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  a  poeti¬ 
cal  Mountain,  fmooth  and  eafy  of  Afcent, 
cloath’d  with  a  verdant  flowery  Turf, 
where  Shepherds  tend  their  Flocks ;  fit¬ 
ting  under  the  Shade  of  tall  Poplars,  GV. 

In  fhort,  what  do  you  think  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  where  we  have  pafs’d  fo 
many  Hours  together,  delighted  with 
the  beautiful  Prolpedt. 

But  after  this  Defcription  of  thefe 
Mountains,  it  is  not  unlikely  you  may 
afk,  of  what  Ufe  can  be  fuch  monftrous 
Excrefcencies  ? 

To  this  I  fhould  anfwer  • — —  They 
contain  Minerals,  as  I  Arid  before ;  and 
ferve  for  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
Cattle,  wild  Fowls  and  other  ufeful 
Animals,  which  cofl:  little  or  nothing  in 
keeping. 


They 
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They  break  the  Clouds,  and  not  only 
replenilh  the  Rivers,  but  collect  great 
Quantities  of  Water  into  Lakes  and 
other  vaft  Refervoirs,  where  they  are 
hulbanded,  as  I  may  fay,  for  the  Ufe 
of  Mankind  in  Time  of  Drought ;  and 
thence,  by  their  Gravity,  perforate  the 
Crannies  of  Rocks,  and  loofer  Strata, 
and  work  their  Way  either  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  horizontally,  or  obliquely ;  the 
two  latter,  when  they  meet  with  folid 
Rock,  Clay,  or  fome  other  refilling  Stra¬ 
tum,  till  they  find  proper  Pafiages  down¬ 
ward,  and,  in  the  End,  form  the  Springs 
below.  And  certainly,  it  is  the  Defor¬ 
mity  of  the  Hills  that  makes  the  Na¬ 
tives  conceive  of  their  naked  Straths  and 
Glens,  as  of  the  moft  beautiful  Objedls 
in  Nature. 

But,  as  I  fuppofe  you  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  thefe  Words,  I  lhall,  here,  take 
Occafion  to  explain  them  to  you. 


A 
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A  Strath  is  a  flat  Space  of  arable  Land, 
lying  along  the  Side  or  Sides  of  fome 
capital  River,  between  the  Water  and 
the  Feet  of  the  Hills ;  and  keeps  its 
Name  ’till  the  River  comes  to  be  con¬ 
fin’d  to  a  narrow  Space,  by  ftony  Moors, 
Rocks,  or  Windings  among  the  Moun¬ 
tains. 

\ 

The  Glen  is  a  little  Spot  of  Corn 
Country,  by  the  Sides  of  fome  finall  Ri¬ 
ver  or  Rivulet,  likewife  bounded  by 
Hills ;  this  is  in  general ;  but  there  are 
fome  Spaces  that  are  called  Glens,  from 
their  being  Flats  in  deep  Hollows,  be¬ 
tween  the  high  Mountains,  altho’  they 
are  perfe&ly  barren,  as  Glen-dou ,  or  the 
black  Glen,  Glen-Almond,  &c. 


By  the  Way,  this  Glen-Almond  is  a 
Hollow  fo  very  narrow,  and  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  on  each  Side,  fo  fteep  and  high, 
that  the  Sun  is  feen  therein  no  more 
than  between  two  and  three  Hours  in 
the  longefl:  Day. 

Now 


\ 
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/ 

Now  let  us  go  among  the  Hills,  and 
fee  if  we  can  find  fomething  more  agree¬ 
able  than  their  outward  Appearance. 
And  to  that  End  I  fhall  give  you  the 
Journal  of  two  Days  Progrels ;  which, 
I  believe,  will  better  anfwer  the  Purpofe 
than  a  disjointed  Account  of  the  Incon¬ 
venience,  Hazards,  and  Hardihips,  that 
attend  a  Traveller  in  the  Heart  of  the 
Highlands.  But  before  1  begin  the  par¬ 
ticular  Account  of  my  Progrefs,  I  fhall 
venture  at  a  general  Defcription  of  one 
of  the  Mountain  Spaces  between  Glen, 
and  Glen  :  And  when  that  is  done,  you 
may  make  the  Comparifon  with  one  of 
our  fouthern  Rambles ;  in  which,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  Route,  we  us’d  to  wan¬ 
der  from  Place  to  Place,  juft  fo  as  the 
Beauty  of  the  Country  invited. 

How  have  we  been  pleas’d  with  the 
eafy  Afcent  of  an  Eminence,  which  al- 
moft  imperceptibly  brought  us  to  the 
beautiful  Profpedts  feen  from  its  Sum¬ 
mit?  What  a  delightful  Variety  of  Fields, 
Vol.  II.  C  and 
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and  Meadows  of  various  Teints  of  Green, 
adorn’d  with  Trees  and  blooming  Hed¬ 
ges  ;  and  the  whole  imbellifh’d  with 
Woods,  Groves,  Waters,  Flocks,  Herds 
and  magnificent  Seats  of  the  Happy  (at 
lead  leemingly  fo)  and  every  other  ri¬ 
ling  Ground,  opening  a  new  and  lovely 
Landfkip. 

But  in  one  of  thefe  Monts  (as  the 
Highlanders  call  ’em)  foon  after  your 
Entrance  upon  the  fir  ft  Hill  you  lofe,  for 
good  and  all,  the  Sight  of  the  Plain  from 
whence  you  parted ;  and  nothing  fol¬ 
lows  but  the  View  of  Rocks  and  Heath, 
both  beneath  and  on  every  Side,  with 
high  and  barren  Mountains  round 
about. 

Thus  you  creep  flowly  on,  between 
the  Hills  in  rocky  Ways,  fometimes 
over  thofe  Eminencies,  and  often  on 
their  Declivity,  continually  hoping  the 
next  Ridge  before  you  will  be  the  Sum¬ 
mit  of  the  higheft,  and  fo  often  deceiv’d 
in  that  Hope,  as  almoft  to  clefpair  of  ever 

reaching 
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reaching  the  Top  :  And  thus  you  are 
ftill  riling  by  long  Afcents,  and  again  de- 
fcending  by  fhorter,  ’till  you  arrive  at 
the  higheft  Ground,  from  whence  you 
go  down  in  much  the  fame  Manner, 
revers’d,  and  never  have  the  G'en  in 
View,  that  you  with  to  fee,  as  the  End 
of  your  prefent  Trouble,  ’till  you  are 
juft  upon  it.  And  when  you  are  there, 
the  Inconveniencies  (tho’  not  the  Ha¬ 
zards)  are  almoft  as  great  as  in  the  tedi- 
dious  Pafiage  to  it. 

As  an  Introduction  to  my  Journal,  I 
muft  acquaint  you,  that  I  was  advis’d  to 
take  with  me  fome  cold  Provilions,  and 
Oats  for  my  Horfes  j  there  being  no 
Place  of  Refrelhment,  ’till  the  End  of 
my  find  Day’s  Journey. 

N 

The  2d  of  Oclober,  172 —  , 

Set  out  with  one  Servant,  and  a 
Guide  :  The  latter,  becaufe  no  Stranger 
(or  even  a  Native,  unacquainted  with  the 
Way)  can  venture  among  the  Hills, 
without  a  ConduCter ;  for  if  he  once 

C  2 
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goes  afide,  and  moft  efpecially,  if  Snow 
ihould  fall  (which  may  happen  on  the 
very  high  Hills,  at  any  Seafon  of  the 
Year.)  In  that,  or  any  other  Cafe,  he 
may  wander  into  a  Bog,  to  impaffable 
Burnes  or  Rocks,  and  every  ne  plus,  ultra 
oblige  him  to  change  his  Courfe,  ’till  he 
wanders  from  all  Hopes  of  ever  again 
feeing  the  Face  of  a  human  Creature, 

Or  if  he  ihould  accidentally  hit  up¬ 
on  the  Way  from  whence  he  ftray’d, 
he  would  not  diflinguifh  it  from  ano¬ 
ther  ;  there  is  fuch  a  feeming  Sa?nenejs 
in  all  the  rocky  Places. 

Or  again,  If  he  fhould  happen  to 
meet  with  fome  Plighlander,  and  one 

that  was  not  unwilling  to  give  him  Di- 

* 

redlions,  he  could  not  declare  his  W  ants, 
as  being  a  Stranger  to  the  Language  of 
the  Country  :  In  fhort,  one  might  as 
well  think  of  making  a  Sea  Voyage 
without  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  or  Compafs, 
as  pretend  to  know  which  Way  to  take, 

when 
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when  loft  among  the  Hills  and  Moun¬ 
tains. 

*'  f 

But  to  return  to  my  Journal,  from 
which  I  have  ftray’d,  tho’  not  with 
much  Danger ;  it  being  at  firft  fetting 
out,  and  my  Guide  with  me. 

After  riding  about  four  Miles  of 
pretty  good  Road,  over  heathy  Moors, 
hilly,  but  none  high  or  of  fteep  Afcent, 
I  came  to  a  final  1  River,  where  there 
was  a  Ferry ;  for  the  Water  was  too 

N 

deep  and  rapid  to  pafs  the  Ford  above. 
The  Boat  was  patch’d  almoft  every 
where  with  rough  Pieces  of  Boards, 
and  the  Oars  were  kept  in  their  Places, 
by  final!  Bands  of  twifted  Sticks. 

I  could  not  but  enquire  its  Age,  fee¬ 
ing  it  had  fo  many  Marks  of  Antiquity ; 
and  was  told  by  the  Ferry-man,  it  had 
belong’d  to  his  Father,  and  was  above  - 
fixty  Years  old.  This  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  Knife,  which  was  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Age,  but  had,  at  Times,  been 

G  3  -  repair’d 
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repair’d  with  many  new  Blades  and  Han¬ 
dies.  Bat  in  mod  Places  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  where  there  is  a  Boat  (which  is 
very  rare)  it  is  much  worfe  than  this, 
and  not  large  enough  to  receive  a  Horfe  ; 
and  therefore  he  is  fwom  at  the  Stern, 
while  fomebody  holds  up  his  Head,  by 
a  Halter  or  Bridle. 

The  Horfes  fwim  very  well  at  firft 
fetting  out,  but  if  the  Water  be  wide, 
in  Time  they  generally  turn  themfelves 
on  one  of  their  Sides  ;  and  patiently  fuf- 

fer  themfelves  to  be  dragg’d  along. 

\ 

I  remember,  one  of  thefe  Boats  was 
fo  very  much  out  of  Repair,  we  were 
forced  to  ftand  upon  Clods  of  Turf,  to 
flop  the  Leaks  in  her  Bottom,  while  we 
pafs’d  acrofs  the  River. 

I  shall  here  conclude,  in  the  Stile  of 
the  News-Writers - This  to  be  con¬ 

tinued  in  my  next. 
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ROM  the  River’s  Side 

\ 

I  afcended  a  fteep  Hill, 
fo  full  of  large  Stones, 
it  was  impoffible  to 
make  a  Trot  :  This 
continued  up  and 

down,  about  a  Mile  and  Half. 

At  Foot  of  the  Hill,  tolerable  Way 
for  a  Mile,  there  being  no  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Stones  among  the  Heath,  but 
very  uneven  5  and  at  the  End  of  it  a 
fmall  Burne  defcending  from  between 
two  Hills,  worn  deep  among  the  Rocks, 
rough,  rapid,  and  fteep,  and  dangerous 

C  4  to 
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to  pafs.  I  concluded  fome  Rain  had 
fallen  behind  the  Hills,  that  were  near 
me ;  which  I  could  not  fee,  becaufe  it 
had  a  much  greater  Fall  of  Water,  than 
any  of  the  like  Kind  I  had  pafs’d  be¬ 
fore. 

From  hence  a  Hill  five  Miles  over, 
chiefly  compos’d  of  lefler  Hills;  fo 
ftony,  it  was  impoflible  to  crawl  above 
a  Mile  in  an  Hour :  But  I  muft  except 
a  fmall  Part  of  it  from  this  general  De- 
fcription  ;  for  there  ran  acrofs  this  Way 
(or  Road,  as  they  call  it)  the  End  of  a 
Wood  of  Fir-Trees,  the  only  one  I  had 
ever  pafs’d. 

Th  is,  for  the  moft  Part,  was  an  eafy 
riling  Sloap  of  about  half  a  Mile.  In 
moll:  Places  of  the  Surface,  it  was  Bog 
about  two  Feet  deep,  and  beneath  was 
uneven  Rock  ;  in  other  Parts  the  Rock 
and  Roots  of  the  Trees  appear’d  to  View. 

The  Roots  fometimes  crofs’d  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  they  ran  along  a  good  Way  up- 
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on  the  Face  of  the  Rock  ;  and  often 
above  the  boggy  Part,  by  both  which 
jny  Horfe’s  Legs  were  fo  much  enian— 
sled,  that  I  thought  it  impoflible  to  keep 
them  upon  their  Feet.  But  you  would 
not  have  been  difpleas’d  to  obferve  how 
the  Roots  had  run  along,  and  felt,  as  it 
were,  for  the  Crannies  of  the  Rock  ; 
and  there  fhot  into  ’em,  as  a  Hold 
asainft  the  Preffure  of  Winds  above. 

O 

At  the  End  of  this  Hill  was  a  River, 
or  rather  Rivulet,  and  near  the  Edge  of 
it,  a  fmall  grafly  Spot ;  fuch  as  I  had 
not  feen  in  all  my  Way,  but  the  Place 
not  inhabited.  Here  I  flopp’d  to  bait. 
My  own  Provilions  were  laid  upon  the 

Foot  of  a  Rock,  and  the  Oats  upon  a 

/ 

Kind  of  molly  Grafs,  as  the  cleaned: 
Place  for  the  Horfes  feeding. 

While  I  was  taking  fome  Refrefh- 
ment,  Chance  provided  me  with  a  more 
agreeable  Repafl ;  the  Pleafure  of  the 
Mind.  I  happen’d  to  efpy  a  poor  High¬ 
lander  at  a  great  Height,  upon  the  De¬ 
clivity 
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clivity  of  a  high  Hill ;  and  order’d  my 
Guide  to  call  him  down.  The  T raucho 
(or  come  hither)  feem’d  agreeable  to 
him,  and  he  came  down  with  wonder¬ 
ful  Celerity,  conlidering  the  Roughnefs 
of  the  Hill  ;  and  afking  what  was  my 
Will  in  his  Language,  he  was  given  to 
underftand  I  wanted  him  only  to  eat  and 
drink.  This  unexpected  Anfwer  railed 
fuch  Joy  in  the  poor  Creature,  as  he 
could  not  help  fhewing  it  by  fkipping 
about,  and  expreffing  Sounds  of  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  And  when  I  was  retired  a  little  Way 
down  the  River,  to  give  the  Men  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  enjoying  themfelves  with  lefs 
Reftraint,  there  was  fuch  Mirth  among 
the  Three,  as  I  thought  a  fufficient  Re- 
compenfe  for  my  former  Fatigue. 


But  perhaps  you  may  queftion  how 
there  could  be  fuch  Merriment,  with 
nothing  but  Water  ? 

I  carried  with  me  a  Quart  Bottle  oi 
Brandy,  for  my  Man  and  the  Guide  ; 
and  for  myfelf,  I  had  always  in  my 

Journeys 
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Journeys  a  Pocket-Pi fto /,  loaded  with 
Brandy,  mix’d  with  Juice  of  Lemons 
(when  they  were  to  be  had)  which 
again  mingled  with  Water,  in  a  wooden 
Cup,  was  upon  fuch  Occafions  my  Ta¬ 
ble-Drink. 

When  we  had  trufs’d  up  our  Baggage, 
I  enter’d  the  Ford,  and  pafs’d  it,  not 
without  Danger,  the  Bottom  being  fill’d 
with  large  Stones,  the  Current  rapid,  a 
fteep  rocky  Defcent  to  the  Water,  and 
a  Riling  on  the  farther  Side,  much 
worfe  ;  for  having  mounted  a  little  Way 
up  the  Declivity,  in  turning  the  Cor¬ 
ner  of  a  Rock,  I  came  to  an  exceeding 
Reep  Part  before  I  was  aware  of'  it, 
where  I  thought  my  Horfe  would  have 
gone  down  backwards,  much  falter  than 
he  went  up ;  but  I  recover’d  a  fmall 
Flat  of  the  Rock,  and  difmounted. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  after¬ 
wards,  ’till  I  came  near  the  Top  of  the 
Hill ;  where  there  was  a  feeming  Plain 

of 
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of  aoout  a  hundred  and  fifty  Yards,  be¬ 
tween  me  and  the  Summit. 

No  fooner  was  I  upon  the  Edge  of  it. 
but  my  Guide  defired  me  to  alight ;  and 
then  I  perceived  it  was  a  Bog,  or  Peat- 
mofs,  as  they  call  it.  ‘ ' 

I  had  Experience  enough  of  thefe 
deceitful  Surfaces,  to  order  that  the 
Horfes  fhould  be  led  in  feparate  Parts  5 
left,  if  one  broke  the  Turf,  the  other 
treading  in  his  Steps,  might  fink. 

The  Horfe  I  ufed  to  ride,  having  lit¬ 
tle  Weight  but  his  own,  went  on  pretty 
fuccefsfully  j  only  now  and  then  breaking 
the  Surface  a  little,  but  the  other  that  car¬ 
ry  d  my  Portmanteau,  and  being  not  quite 
lo  nimble,  was  much  in  Danger,  ’till  near 
the  further  End,  and  there  he  funk. 
But  it  luckily  happen’d  to  be  in  a  Part, 
where  his  long  Legs  went  to  the  Bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  generally  hard  Gravel, 
or  Rock ;  but  he  was  in,  almoft  up  to 
the  Back. 

By 
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By  this  Time  my  own  (for  Diftinc- 
tion)  was  quite  free  of  the  Bog,  and  be¬ 
ing  frighted,  flood  very  tamely  by  him- 
felf ;  which  he  would  not  have  done  at 
another  Time.  In  the  mean  while  we 
were  forced  to  wait  at  a  Diflance, 
while  the  other  was  flouncing  and  throw- 
ing  the  Dirt  about  him  ;  for  there  was 
no  Means  of  coming  ,near  him  to  eafe 
him  of  the  heavy  Burthen  he  had  upon 
his  Loins,  by  which  he  was  fornetimes 
in  danger  to  be  turned  upon  his  Back, 
when  he  rofe  to  break  the  Bog  before 
him.  But  in  about  a  Quarter  of  an 
Hour  he  got  out,  bedaub'd  with  the 
Slough,  fhaking  with  Fear,  and  his 
Head  and  Neck  all  over  in  a  Foam. 

This  Bog  was  fliff  enough  at  that 
Time,  to.  bear  the  Country  Garrons  in 
any  Part  of  it.  But  it  is  obferv’d  of  the 
Englijh  Horfes,  that  when  they  find 
themfelves  hamper’d,  they  Hand  flill, 
and  tremble  ’till  they  fink,  and  then  they 
ftruggle  violently,  and  work  themfelves 

further 
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further  in  ;  and  if  the  Bog  be  deep, 
as  moft  of  them  are,  it  is  next  to 
impoffible  to  get  them  out,  other- 
wife  than  by  digging  them  a  PafTage. 
But  the  little  Highland  Hobbies,  when 
they  find  themfelves  bogg’d,  will  lie 
Rill,  ’till  they  are  relieved.  And  befides 
being  bred  in  the  Mountains,  they  have 
learnt  to  avoid  the  weaker  Parts  of  the 
Mire ;  and  fometimes  our  own  Horfes 
having  put  down  their  Heads,  and  fmelt 
to  the  Bog,  will  refufe  to  enter  upon 
it. 

There  is  a  certain  Lord  in  one  of  the 
moft  northern  Parts,  who  makes  Ufe  of 
the  little  Garrons  for  the  Bogs  and  rough 
Ways ;  but  has  a  fizable  Horfe  led  with 
him,  to  carry  him  through  the  deep  and 

rapid  Fords. 

/ 

As  for  myfelf,  I  was  harrafs’d  on  this 
Slough,  by  winding  about  from  Place 
to  Place,  to  find  fuch  Tufts  as  were 
within  my  Stride  or  Leap,  in  my  heavy 
Boots  with  high  Heels ;  which,  by  my 

Spring, 
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Spring,  when  the  little  Hillocks  were  too 
far  afunder,  broke  the  Turf,  and  then 
I  threw  myfelf  down  tov/ard  the  next 
Protuberance  :  But  to  my  Guide  it 
feem’d  nothing ;  he  was  light  of  Body, 
fhod  with  flat  Brogues ,  wide  in  the 
Soles,  and  accuftom’d  to  a  particular 
Step,  fuited  to  the  Occafion. 

This  Hill  was  about  three  Quarters 
of  a  Mile  over,  and  had  but  a  fhort 

f 

Defcent  on  the  farther  Side.  Rough 
indeed,  but  not  remarkable  in  this 
Country. 

I  had  now  five  computed  Miles  to 
go,  before  I  came  to  my  firfi:  Afylum  ; 
that  is,  five  Scots  Miles,  which,  as  in  the 
North  of  E?igland,  are  longer  than  yours, 
as  three  is  to  two.  And  if  the  Difficulty 
of  the  Way  were  to  be  taken  into  the 
Account,  it  might  well  be  call’d  Fifteen. 

This  (except  about  three  Quarters  of 
a  Mile  of  heathy  Ground,  pretty  free 
from  Stones  and  Rocks)  confifted  of 

ftony 
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ftony  Moors,  almoft  impradticable  for 
a  Horfe  with  his  Rider ;  and  likewife  of 
rocky  Way,  where  we  were  oblig’d  to 
difmount,  and  fometimes  climb,  and 
otherwhile  Aide  down.  But  what  vex’d 
me  moft  of  all,  they  call’d  it  a  Road  : 
Yet  after  all,  I  muft  confefs,  it  was  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  boggy  Way.  The  great 
Difficulty  was  to  wind  about  with  the 
Horfes,  and  find  fuch  Places  as  they 
could  poffibly  be  got  over. 

When  we  came  near  the  Foot  of  the 
lowermoft  Hill,  I  difcover’d  a  pretty 
laree  Glen. .  which  before  was  not  to  be 
feen.  I  believe  it  might  be  about  a  Quar¬ 
ter  of  a  Mile  wide,  enclos’d  by  exceed¬ 
ing  high  Mountains,  with  nine  dwelling 
Huts  ;  befidcs  a  few  others  of  a  lefler 
Size,  for  Barns  and  Stables.  This  they 
call  a  Town,  with  a  pompous  Name  be¬ 
longing  to  it ;  but  the  Comfort  of  being 
near  the  End  of  my  Day’s  Journey 
(heartily  tired)  was  mix’d  with  the  Al¬ 
lay  of  a  pretty  wide  River,  that  ran  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  Lodging. 


Having 
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Having  pafs’d  the  Hill,  I  enter’d  the 
River ;  my  Horfe  being  almoft  at  once 
up  to  his  Midfides.  The  Guide  led  him 
by  the  Bridle,  as  he  was  fometimes 
climbing  over  the  loofe  Stones,  which 
lay  in  all  Pofitions  ;  and  many  of 
them  two  or  three  Feet  diameter.  At 
other  Times,  with  his  Nofe  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  mounted  up  behind.  Thus  he 
proceeded  with  the  utmoft  Caution,  ne- 
,  ver  removing  one  Foot,  ’till  he  found 
the  others  firm ;  and  all  the  while  Teem¬ 
ing  impatient  of  the  Preflure  of  the 
Torrent,  as  if  he  was  fenfible,  that  once 
lofing  his  Footing,  he  fhould  be  driven 
away,  and  dafh’d  again  ft  the  Rocks 
below. 

t 

In  other  rapid  Rivers,  where  I  was 
fomething  acquainted  with  the  Fords, 
by  having  pafs'd  them  before,  tho’  ne¬ 
ver  fo  ftony,  I  thought  the  Leader  of 
nay  Horfe  to  be  an  Incumbrance  to  him  ; 
and  1  have  always  found  (as  the  Rivers, 
while  they  are  paftable,  are  pretty  clear) 
Vol.  II,  D  the 
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the  Horfe  is  the  fureft  Judge  of  his  own 
Safety.  Perhaps  fome  would  think  it 
ftrange  I  fpeak  in  this  Manner  of  a  Crea¬ 
ture,  that  we  proudly  call  irrational. 


There  is  a  certain  Giddinefs  attends 
the  violent  Palfage  of  the  Water,  when 
one  is  in  it,  and  therefore  I  always  at 
entring  refolv’d  to  keep  my  Eye  fleadily 
fix’d  on  fome  remarkable  Stone  on  the 
Shore  of  the  farther  Side,  and  my  Horfe’s 
Ears  as  near  as  I  could  in  a  Line 
with  it,  leaving  him  to  chufe  his  Steps  ; 
for  the  Rider,  efpecially  if  he  calls  his 
Eye  down  the  Torrent,  does  not  know 
whether  he  goes  directly  forward  or  not, 
but  fancies  he  is  carried  (like  the  Lee¬ 
way  of  a  Ship,  Sideways)  along  with 
the  Stream.  If  he  can’t  forbear  look¬ 
ing  afide,  it’s  beft  to  turn  his  Face  to- 
toward  the  coming  Current. 


Another  Precaution  is  (and  you  can’t 
ufe  too  many)  to  let  your  Legs  hang  in 
the  Water,  and  where  the  Stones  will  per¬ 
mit. 
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mit,  to  preferve  a  firmer  Seat ;  in  cafe 
of  any  fudden  Slide  or  Stumble. 

By  what  I  have  been  faying,  you  will 
perceive  I  ftill  retain  the  Cuftom  of  my 
own  Country,  in  not  fending  my  Ser¬ 
vant  before  me  through  thefe  dangerous 
Waters,  as  is  the  eonftant  Pradtice  of  all 
the  Natives  of  Scotland ;  nor  could  I  pre¬ 
vail  with  myfelf  to  do  fo,  at  leaft,  unlefs 
like  theirs,  mine  always  went  before  me 
in  fmooth  as  well  as  bad  Roads.  But  in 
that,  there  are  feveral  Inconveniencies, 
and  altho’  a  Servant  may,  by  fome,  be 
contemn’d  for  his  fervile  Circumftance 
of  Life,  I  could  never  bear  the  Thoughts 
of  expofing  him  to  Dangers  for  my  own 
Safety  and  Security  ;  left  he  fhould  de- 
fpife  me  with  more  Juftice,  and  in  a 
greater  Degree,  for  the  Want  of  a  ne- 
ceflary  Refolution  and  Fortitude. 

I  shall  here  mention  a  whimfical 
Expedient,  againft  the  Danger  of  thefe 
Highland  Fords. 

D  2 
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An  Officer,  who  was  lately  quarter’d 
at  one  of  the  Barracks,  in  a  very  moun¬ 
tainous  Part  of  the  Country,  when  he 
travell’d,  carry’d  with  him  a  long  Rope : 

This  was  to  be  put  round  his  Body,  un¬ 
der  his  Arms,  and  thofe  that  attended 

him  were  to  wade  the  River,  and  hold 
the  Rope  on  the  other  Side  ;  that  if  any 
Accident  ffiould  happen  to  him  by  Depth 
of  Water,  or  the  Failure  of  his  Horfe, 
they  might  prevent  his  being  carry’d 
down  the  Current,  and  drag  him  affiore. 

•  The  Inflant  I  had  recover’d  the  far¬ 
ther  Side  of  the  River,  there  appear’d 
near  the  Water  fix  Highland  Men  and 
a  Woman  :  Thefe  I  fuppofe  had  coafl- 
ed  the  Stream  over  Rocks,  and  along 
the  Sides  of  fleep  Hills  for  I  had  not 
feen  them  before. 

Seeing  they  were  preparing  to  wade, 
I  flay’d  to  obferve  ’em.  Firfl,  the  Men 
and  the  Woman  tuck’d  up  their  Pet¬ 
ticoats,  then  they  call  themfelves  into  a 

Rank, 
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Rank,  with  the  Female  in  the  Middle  ; 
and  laid  their  Arms  over  one  another’s 
Shoulders ;  and  I  faw  they  had  placed 
the  ftrongeft  toward  the  Stream,  as  belt 
able  to  refill  the  Force  of  the  Torrent, 

In  their  Paflage  the  large  flippery 
Stones  made  fome  of  them  now  and  then 
to  loofe  their  Footing  ;  and  on  thofe  Oc- 
cafions  the  whole  Rank  chang’d  Colour 
and  Countenance. 

•  I  believe  no  Painter  ever  remark’d 
fo  ftrong  Impreffions  of  Fear  and  Hope 
on  a  human  Face,  with  fo  many  and 
iudden  Succeffions  of  thofe  two  oppoiite 
Paffions,  as  I  obferv’d  among  thofe 
poor  People  ;  but  in  the  Highlands  this 
is  no  uncommon  Thing. 

Perhaps  you  will  afk - How  does 

a  fingle  Highlander  fupport  himfelf 
again  ft  fo  great  a  Force  ?  He  bears  him¬ 
felf  up  againft  the  Stream,  with  a  Stick, 
which  he  always  carries  with  him  for 
that  Purpofe. 

D  3 
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As  I  am  now  at  the  End  of  my  firft 
Day’s  Journey,  and  have  no  Mind  to  re¬ 
fume  this  difagreeable  Subjedt  in  another 
Place,  I  (hall  afk  Leave  to  mention  one 
Danger  more  attending  the  Highland 
Fords  :  And  that  is,  the  fudden  Gufhes 
of  Waters  that  fometimes  defcend  from 
behind  the  adjacent  Hills ;  infomuch, 
that  when  the  River  has  not  been  above 
a  Foot  deep,  the  Paffenger  thinking  him- 
felf  fecure,  has  been  overtaken  and  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  Torrent. 

Such  Accidents  have  happen’d  twice 
within  my  Knowledge,  in  two  different 
fmall  Rivers  ;  both  within  feven  Miles 
of  this  Town.  One  to  an  Excifeman, 
and  the  Meffenger  who  was  carrying 
him  from  hence  to  Edinburgh ,  in  order 
to  anfwer  fome  Accufations  relating  to 
his  Office.  The  other  to  two  young  Fel¬ 
lows  of  a  neighbouring  Clan ;  all  drown’d 
in  the  Manner  abovemention’d :  And 
from  tbefe  two  Inflances  we  may  rea- 
fonably  conclude,  that  many  Accidents 
of  the  fame  Nature  have  happen’d ;  efpe- 
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dally  in  more  mountainous  Parts,  and 
thofe  hardly  ever  known,  but  in  the  nar¬ 
row  Neighbourhoods  of  the  unhappy 
Sufferers. 

When  I  came  to  my  Inn,  I  found 
the  Stable-Door  too  low  to  receive  my 
large  Horfes,  tho’  high  enough  for  the 
Country  Garrons,  fo  the  Frame  was  ta¬ 
ken  out,  and  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Roof 
pull’d  down  for  their  Admittance ;  for 
which  Damage  I  had  a  Shilling  to  pay 
the  next  Morning :  My  Fear  was,  the 
Hut  being  weak  and  fmall,  they  would 
pull  it  about  their  Ears  ;  for  that  Mif- 
chance  had  happen'd  to  a  Gentleman, 
who  bore  me  Company  in  a  former 
Journey,  but  his  Horfes  were  not  much 
hurt  by  the  Ruins. 

When  Oats  were  brought,  I  found 
them  fo  light,  and  fo  much  fprouted, 
that,  taking  up  a  Handful,  others  hung 
to  'em,  in  Succeffion  like  a  duller  of 
Bees ;  but  of  fuch  Corn  it  is  the  Cullom 
to  give  double  Meafure. 
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IVIy  next  Cure  was  to  provide  for  my- 
Leif ;  and  to  that  End  I  enter’d  the  dweE 
ling  Houfe.  There  my  Landlady  fat 
with  a  Parcel  of  Children  about  her, 
fomc  quite,  and  others  almofl  naked, 
by  a  little  Peat  Fire,  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Hutt ;  and  over  the  Fire-Place  was 
a  fmall  Hole  in  the  Roof  for  a  Chim¬ 
ney.  The  Floor  was  common  Earth, 
very  uneven,  and  no  where  dry,  but 
ncai  me  Fire  5  and  in  the  Corners,  where 
no  Foot  had  carry’d  the  muddy  Dirt 
from  without-Doors. 

The  Skeleton  of  the  Hut  was  form’d 
v,‘i  imall  ciooked  Timber  ^  but  the  Beam, 
for  the  Roof  was  large,  out  of  all  Pro¬ 
portion.  This  is  to  render  the  Weight 
of  the  whole  more  fit  to  refifi:  the  vio¬ 
lent  Flurries  of  Wind,  that  frequently 
rufh  into  the  Plains,  from  the  Open¬ 
ings  or  the  Mountains  •  for  the  whole 
Fabrick  was  fet  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  like  a  Table,  Stool,  or  other 
Moveable* 
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Hence  comes  the  Highlander’s  Com¬ 
pliment,  or  Health,  in  drinking  to  his 
Friend  —  For,  as  we  fay  among  fami¬ 
liar  Acquaintance  —  To  your  Fire-Side  ; 

he  fays  much  to  the  fame  Purpofe _ 

To  your  Roof  Free,  alluding  to  the  Fa¬ 
mily’s  Safety  from  Tempefts. 

The  Walls  were  about  four  Feet  high; 
lined  with  Sticks  watled  like  a  Hurdle* 
built  on  the  Out-fide  with  Turf .  and 
thinner  Slices  of  the  fame  ferv’d  for  Ti- 
ling.  This  laft  they  call  Divet. 

When  the  Hut  has  been  built  fome 
Time,  it  is  cover  d  with  Weeds  and 
Grafs ;  and  I  do  alfure  you  I  have  feen 
Sheep,  that  had  got  up  from  the  Foot 

of  an  adjoining  Hill,  feeding  upon  the 
Top  of  the  Houfe.  • 

If  there  happens  to  be  any  Continuance 
of  dry  Weather,  which  is  pretty  rare,  the 
Worms  drop  out  of  the  Divet,  for  want 
of  Moifture  ;  infomuch  that  I  have  fliud- 
dcr  d  at  the  Apprehenfion  of  their  falling 
into  the  Difh,  when  I  have  been  eating." 

letter 
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T  a  little  Diftance,  was 
another  Hut,  where 
Preparations  were  ma¬ 
king  for  my  Recep¬ 
tion.  It  was  fome- 
thing  lefs,  but  con¬ 
tain’d  two  Beds,  or 


Boxes  to  lie  in,  and  was  kept  as  an 
Apartment,  for  People  of  Diftindtion  j 
or,  which  is  all  one,  for  fuch  as  feem 
by  their  Appearance  to  promife  Expence, 
And  indeed,  I  have  often  found  but  lit¬ 
tle  Difference  in  that  Article,  between 
one  of  thofe  Huts  and  the  bed:  Inn  in 
England.  Nay,  if  I  were  to  reckon  the 
Value  of  what  I  had  for  my  own  Ufe, 
by  the  Country  Price,  it  would  appear 
to  be  ten  Times  dearer :  But  it  is  not 
-  the 
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the  Maxim  of  the  Highlands  alone  (as 
we  know)  that  thofe  who  travel  muft 
pay  for  fuch  as  ftay  at  Home ;  and  really 
the  Highland  Gentlemen  themfelves  are 
lefs  fcrupulous  of  Expence  in  thefe  pub- 
lick  Huts,  than  any  where  elfe.  And 
their  Example,  in  great  Meafure,  autho- 
rifes  Impofitions  upon  Strangers,  who 

may  complain,  but  can  have  no  Re- 
drefs. 

The  Landlord  not  only  fits  down 
with  you,  as  in  the  northern  Lowlands, 
but  in  fome  little  Time  afks  Leave  (and 
fometimes  not)  to  introduce  his  Bro¬ 
ther,  Coufin,  or  more,  who  are  all  to 
drink  your  Honour’s  Health  in  UJky } 
which,  tho’  a  ftrong  Spirit,  is  to  them 
like  Water.  And  this  I  have  often  feen 
’em  drink  out  of  a  Scollop  Shell.  And 
in  other  Journeys,  notwith Handing  their 
great  Familiarity  with  me,  I  have  feve- 
ral  Times  feen  my  Servant  at  a  Lofs 
how  to  behave,  when  the  Highlander 
has  turn  d  about,  and  very  formally 
drank  to  him :  And  when  I  have  baited, 

and 
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and  eaten  two  or  three  Eggs,  and  no¬ 
thing  elfe  to  be  had,  when  I  afk’d  the 
Queftion,  What  is  there  for  eating  ? 
The  Anfwer  has  been.  Nothing  for  you. 
Sir  ;  but  Sixpence  for  your  Man. 

The  Hoft,  who  is  rarely  other  than  a 
Gentleman,  is  Interpreter  between  you 
and  thofe  who  don’t  fpeak  Engli/h ;  fc 
that  you  lofe  nothing  of  what  any  one 
has  to  fay  relating  to  the  Antiquity  of 
their  Family,  or  the  heroick  A&ions  of 
their  Anceftors  in  War,  with  fome  other 
Clan. 

If  the  Gueft  be  a  Stranger,  not  feen 
before,  by  the  Man  of  the  Houfe,  he 
takes  the  firft  Opportunity  to  enquire  of 
the  Servant,  from  whence  his  Mafter 
came,  who  he  is,  whither  he  is  going, 
and  what  his  Bufinefs  in  that  Country  ? 
And  if  the  Fellow  happens  to  be  furly, 
as  thinking  the  Enquiry  impertinent, 
perhaps  chiefly  from  the  Highlander  s 
poor  Appearance,  then  the  Mafter  is  fure 
to  be  fubtily  lifted  (if  not  alk’d)  for  the 

Secret 
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Secret ;  and  if  obtain’d,  it  is  a  Help  to 
Convention,  with  his  future  Gueils, 

Notice  at  laft  was  brought  me,  that 
my  Apartment  was  ready  ;  but  at  going 
out  from  the  firft  Hovel,  the  other 
feem’d  to  be  all  on  Fire  within  :  For  the 
Smoke  came  pouring  out,  through  the 
Ribs  and  Roof  all  over  ;  but  chiefly  out 
at  the  Door,  which  was  not  four  Feet 
high,  fo  that  the  whole  made  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  (I  have  feen)  of  a  fuming 
Dunghil  remov’d,  and  frefli  pil’d  up 
again,  and  pretty  near  the  fame  in  Co¬ 
lour,  Shape,  and  Size. 

By  the  Way,  the  Highlanders  fay, 
they  love  the  Smoke  ;  it  keeps  ’em 
warm.  But  I  retir’d  to  my  firfl  Shel¬ 
ter,  ’till  the  Peats  were  grown  red,  and 
the  Smoke  thereby  abated. 

This  Fewel  is  feldom  kept  dry,  for 
want  of  Convenience,  and  that  is  one 
Reafon  why,  in  lighting,  or  replenifhing 
the  Fire,  the  Smoakynefs  continues  fo 

long 
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long  a  Time.  And  Moggy  s  puffing  of 
it  with  her  Petticoat  inftead  of  a  Pair  of 
Bellows,  is  a  dilatory  Way. 

I  believe  you  would  willingly  know 
(being  an  EngliJJman)  what  I  had  to 
eat.  My  Fare  was  a  Couple  of  roafted 
Hens  (as  they  call  ’em)  very  poor,  new 
kill’d,  the  Skins  much  broke  with  pluck¬ 
ing  ;  black  with  Smoke,  and  greaz’d 
with  bad  Butter. 

As  I  had  no  great  Appetite  to  that 
Difh,  I  fpoke  for  fome  hard  Eggs 
made  my  Supper  of  the  Yolks,  and 
wafh’d  ’em  down  with  a  Bottle  of  good 
fmall  Claret. 

My  Bed  had  clean  Sheets  and  Blan¬ 
kets  ;  but  which  was  belt  of  all  (tho’ 
Negative)  I  found  no  Inconvenience 
from  thofe  troublefome  Companions, 
with  which  moft  other  Huts  abound. 
But  the  bare  Mention  of  ’em  brings  to 
my  Remembrance  a  Paflage  between 
two  Officers  of  the  Army,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  after  a  Highland  Night  s  Lodging. 

One 


One  was  taking  off  the  floweft  Kind, 
of  the  two,  when  the  other  cry’d  out, 

Z - ds,  what  are  you  doing  ? - Let 

us  firft  lecure  the  Dragoons ;  we  can 
take  the  Foot  at  Leifure. 


But  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  a  Mif- 
chance,  that  happen’d  to  me  the  next 
Morning ;  for  riling  early,  and  getting 
out  of  my  Box  pretty  haftily,  I  unluckily 
fet  my  Foot  in  the  Chamber-Pot,  a  Hole 
in  the  Ground  by  the  Bed-lide,  which 
was*  made  to  ferve  for  that  Ufe,  in  cafe 
of  Occalion. 


I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  anv 
Thing  that  pafs’d,  ’till  I  mounted  on 
Horfe-back,  only  for  want  of  lomething 
more  proper  for  Breakfaft,  I  took  up 
with  a  little  Brandy,  Water,  Sugar,  and 
Yolks  of  Eggs,  beat  up  together  j  which 
I  think  they  call  Old-Man's  Milk. 

H'  «.  «  f  tL  ~  "•&  *  '  I  * 

I  was  now  provided  with  a  new 
Guide,  for  the  Skill  of  my  firft  extend¬ 
ed  no  farther  than  this  Place  but  this 

could 
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could  fpeak  110  Englijh,  which  I  found 
afterwards  to  be  an  Inconvenience. 

Second  Day. 

At  mounting  I  received  many  Com¬ 
pliments  from  mine  Holt ;  but  the  mod; 
earned  was,  that  common  one  of  wilh- 
ing  me  good  Weather.  For,  like  the  Sea¬ 
faring  Man,  my  Safety  depended  upon 
it ;  efpecially  at  that  Seafon  of  the 
Year. 

As  the  Plain  lay  before  me,  I  thought 
it  all  fit  for  Culture  ;  but  in  riding  along, 
I  obferv’d  a  good  deal  of  it  was  Bog, 
and  here  and  there  Rock  even  with 
the  Surface :  However,  my  Road  was 
fmooth  ;  and  if  I  had  had  Company 
with  me,  I  might  have  faid  jedingly* 
as  was  ufual  among  us,  after  rough  Way  -t 
Come ,  let  us  ride  this  over  again. 

At  the  End  of  about  a  Mile,  there 

was  a  deep  Afcent,  which  they  call  a 

Came ;  that  is  an  exceeding  ftony 

Hill,  which  at  fome  Didance  feems  to 

have 
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have  no  Space  at  all,  between  Stone  and 
Stone.  I  thought  I  could  compare  it  with 
no  Ruggednefs,  fo  aptly  as  to  fuppofe  it 
like  all  the  different  Stones  in  a  Mal'on’s 
Yard,  thrown  promifcuoufly  upon  one 
another.  This  I  pals’d  on  Foot,  at  the 
Rate  of  about  half  a  Mile  in  the  Flour. 
I  do  not  reckon  the  Time  that  was 
loft,  in  backing  my  Horfes  out  of  a  nar¬ 
row  Place  without  lide  of  a  Rock ; 
where  the  Way  ended  with  a  Precipice 
of  about  twenty  Feet  deep.  Into  this 
Gap  they  were  led  by  the  Miftake,  or 
Careleffnefs  or  my  Guide.  The  Deicent 
from  the  i  op  of  this  Carne  was  ftiort, 
and  thence  I  afcended  another  Hill,  not 
to  ftony  ;  and  at  laft,  by  feveral  others, 
(which  tho’  very  rough,  are  not  reckon’d 
extraordinary  in  the  Highlands)  I  came 
to  a  Precipice  of  about  an  hundred 
Yards  in  Length. 

The  Side  of  the  Mountain  below  me 
was  almoft  perpendicular  ;  and  the  reft 
above,  which  feem’dto  reach  the  Clouds, 
was  exceeding  fteep.  The  Path  which 

Vol.  II.  E  the 
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Highlanders  and  their  little  Horfes  had 
worn,  was  fcarcely  two  Feet  wide,  but 
pretty  fmooth,  and  below  was  a  Lake, 
whereinto  vaft  Pieces  of  Rock  had  fallen, 
which  I  fuppofe  had  made,  in  fome  Mea- 
iure,  the  Steepnefs  of  the  Precipice  ;  and 
the  Water  that  appear’d  between  fome  of 
them,  feem’d  to  be  under  my  Stirrup.  I 
really  believe  the  Path  where  I  was,  is 
twice  as  high  from  the  Lake,  as  the  Crofs 
of  St.  Paid' s  is  from  Ludgate-Hill :  And  I 
thought  I  had  good  Reafon  to  think  fo ; 
becaufe  a  few  Huts  beneath,  on  the  far¬ 
ther  Side  of  the  Water,  which  is  not 
very  wide,  appear’d  to  me,  each  of  ’em, 
like  a  black  Spot,  not  much  bigger  than 
the  Standifh  before  me. 

A  certain  Officer  of  the  Army  go¬ 
ing  this  Way,  was  fo  terrified  with  the 
Sight  of  the  Abyfs,  that  he  crept  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher ;  fondly  imagining  he  ffiould 
be  fafer  above,  as  being  further  off7  from 
the  Danger,  and  fo  to  take  hold  of  the 
I  leath  in  his  Paflage  :  There,  a  panick 
Te  rror  leiz’d  him,  and  he  began  to  lofe 
his  Forces,  finding  it  impracticable  to  pro- 

2  ceed, 
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ceed,  and  being  fearful  to  quit  his  Hold, 
and  Hide  down,  left  in  fo  doing  he 
fliould  overfhoot  the  narrow  Path  ;  and 
had  not  two  Soldiers  came  to  his  Af- 
fiftance,  viz.  One  who  was  at  fome  lit¬ 
tle  Diftance  before  him,  and  the  other 
behind,  in  all  Probability  he  had  gone 

•>  O 

to  the  Bottom.  But  I  have  obferv’d, 
that  particular  Minds  are  wrought  upon 
by  particular  Dangers,  according  to  their 
different  Sets  of  Ideas.  I  have  fome- 
times  traveli’d  in  the  Mountains  with 
Officers  of  the  Army,  and  have  known 
one  in  the  Middle  of  a  deep  and  rapid 
Ford,  cry  out,  he  was  undone  ;  another 
was  terrified  with  the  Fear  of  his  Horfe’s 
falling  in  an  exceeding  rocky  Way ; 
and  perhaps  neither  of  ’em  would  be  fo 
much  ffiock’d  at  the  Danger  that  fo 
greatly  affedted  the  other.  Or,  it  may 
be,  either  of  ’em  at  ftanding  the  Fire 
of  a  Battery  of  Cannon. 

*  I 

But  for  my  own  Part,  1  had  pafs’d 
over  two  fuch  Precipices  before,  which 
render  d  itfomefhing  lefs  terrifying  ;  vet, 
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as  I  have  hinted,  I  chofe  to  ride  it,  as  I 
did.  the  laft  of  the  other  two,  knowing 
by  the  firft  I  was  liable  to  fear,  and  that 
my  Horle  was  not  fubject  either  to 
that  difarming  Paffion,  or  to  Giddinefs ; 
which,  in  that  Cafe,  I  take  to  be  the  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Apprehenfion. 

I 

It  is  a  common  Thing  for  the  Natives 
to  ride  their  Horfes  over  fuch  little  Preci- 

I  '  i 

pices ;  but  for  myfelf,  I  never  was  upon 
the  Back  of  one  of  'em.  And  by  the  Ac¬ 
count  fome  Highlanders  have  given  me 
of  them,  I  think  I  fhould  never  chufe 
it  in  fuch  Places  as  I  have  been  defcri- 
bing. 

There  is  in  fome  of  thofe  Paths,  at 
the  very  Edge  or  Extremity,  a  little 
moffy  Grafs  ;  and  thofe  Sheltys ,  being 
never  fhod,  if  they  are  ever  fo  little  Foot- 
fore,  they  will,  to^  favour  their  Feet, 
creep  to  the  very  Brink,  which  mull 

certainly  be  very  terrible  to  a  Stranger. 

/ 

It  will  hardly  ever  be  out  of  my  Me¬ 
mory,  how  I  was  haunted  by  a  Kind  ot 

poetical 
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poetical  Sentence,  after  I  was  over  this 
Precipice  j  which  did  not  ceafe  ’till  it 
was  fupplanted  by  the  new  Fear  of  my 
Horfe’s  falling  among  the  Rocks,  in  my 
Way  from  it. 

It  was  this  : 

cc  There  hov’ring  Eagles  -wait  the 
“  fatal  Trip.” 

By  the  Way  this  Bird  is  frequently 
feen  among  the  Mountains,  and  I  may 
fay,  feverely  felt,  fometimes,  by  the  In¬ 
habitants,  in  the  Lofs  of  their  Lambs, 
Kids,  and  even  Calves  and  Colts. 

I  had  now  gone  about  fix  Miles,  and 
had  not  above  two,  as  I  underflood  af¬ 
terwards,  to  the  Place  of  baiting. 

In  my  Way  (which  1  fhall  only  fry, 
was  very  rough  and  hilly)  I  met  a  HLh- 
land  Chieftain  with  fourteen  Attendants, 
whofe  Officers  about  his  Perfon  I  (hall 
hereafter  defcribe ;  at  lead  the  greateft 

C  3  Part 
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Part  of  ’em.  When  we  came,  as  the 
Sailor  fays,  almoft  Broad-fide  and  Broad- 
lide,  he  eyed  me,  as  if  he  would  look 
my  Hat  off;  but  as  he  was  at  Home, 
and  I  a  Stranger  in  the  Country,  I 
thought  he  might  have  made  the  firft 
Overture  of  Civility,  and  therefore  I 
took  little  Notice  of  him  and  his  ragged 
Followers. 

On  his  Part  he  feem’d  to  lhew  a  Kind 
of  Difdain  at  my  being  fo  flenderly  at¬ 
tended,  with  a  Mixture  of  Anger,  that 
I  fhew’d  him  no  Refpedt  before  his  Vaf- 
fals ;  but  this  might  only  be  my  Sur- 
mife,  yet  it  look’d  very  like  it. 

I  suppos’d  he  was  going  to  the  Glen, 
from  whence  I  came  (for  there  was  no 
other  Hut  in  all  my  Way,)  and  there 
he  might  be  fatisfied  by  the  Landlord 
who  I  was,  &c. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any 
more  at  prefent,  than  that  I  fafely  arriv’d 
at  my  baiting  Place  ;  for,  as  I  hinted 

before. 
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before,  there  is  fuch  a  Samenefs  in  the 
Parts  of  the  Hills,  that  the  Defcription 
of  one  rugged  Way,  Bog,  Ford,  &c. 
will  ferve  pretty  well  to  give  you  a  No¬ 
tion  of  the  reft. 

Here  I  defired  to  know  what  I  could 
have  for  Dinner  ;  and  was  told  there  was 
fome  undrefs’d  Mutton.  This  I  efleem’d 
as  a  Rarity,  but  as  I  did  not  approve 
the  Fingers  of  either  Maid  or  Mi  if  refs, 
I  order’d  my  Man  (who  is  an  excellent 
Cook  fo  far  as  a  Beef-Stake,  or  a  Mut¬ 
ton-Chop)  to  broil  me  a  Chop  or  two, 

i 

while  I  took  a  little  Turn  to  eafe  my 
Legs ;  weary  with  fitting  fo  long  on 
Horfeback. 

This  prov’d  an  intolerable  Affront  to 
my  Landlady,  who  rav’d  and  ftorm’d, 
and  faid,  What’s  your  Mafter  1  I  have 
drefs’d  for  the  Laird  of  this,  and  the 
Laird  of  that,  fuch  and  fuch  Chiefs ; 
and  this  very  Day,  fays  file,  for  the 
Laird  of - who  I  doubted  not 

was  the  Perfon  I  met  on  the  Hill. 
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To  be  fhort,  fhe  abfolutely  refus’d  to 
admit  of  any  fuch  Innovation,  and  fo 
the  Chops  ferv’d  for  my  Man  and  the 
Guide  ;  and  1  had  Recourfe  to  my  for¬ 
mer  Fare,  hard  Eggs, 

Eggs  are  feldom  wanting  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  Huts ;  tho’  by  the  Poverty  of  the 
Poultry,  one  might  wonder  how  they 
fhould  have  any  Inclination  to  produce 
'em. 

Here  was  no  Wine  to  be  had  ;  but 
as  I  carried  with  me  a  few  Lemons  in  a 

Net,  I  drank  fome  Irnall  Punch  for  Re- 

r  ■  •  ’  *  .  «\ 

frefhment.  When  my  Servant  was  pre¬ 
paring  the  Liquor,  my  Landlord  came 
to  me,  and  aik’d  me  lerioufly,  if  thofe 
were  Apples  he  was  lqueezing  ?  And 
indeed,  there  are  as  many  Lemon-Trees 
as  Apple-Trees  in  that  Country;  or 
have  they  any  Kind  of  Fruit  in  their 
Glens  that  I  know  of. 


Their 


Their  Huts  are  moftly  built  on  fome 
riling  rocky  Spot,  at  the  Foot  of  an  Hill, 
fecure  from  any  Burne  or  Springs,  that 
might  defcend  upon  them  from  the 
Mountains ;  and  thus  fituated,  they  are 
pretty  fafe  from  Inundations  from  above, 
or  below,  and  other  Ground  they  can¬ 
not  fpare  from  their  Corn.  And  even 
upon  the  Skirts  of  the  Highlands,  where 
the  Laird  has  indulg’d  two  or  three 
Trees  not  far  from  his  Houfe,  I  have 
heard  the  Tenant  lament  the  Damage 
done  by  the  Droppings  and  Shades  of 
’em,  as  well  as  the  Space  taken  up  by 
the  Trunks  and  Roots. 

-  A 

The  only  Fruit  the  Natives  have,  that  I 
have  feen,  is  the  Bilberry  ;  which  is  moftly 
found  near  Springs,  in  Hollows-  of  the 
Heaths.  The  Tafte  of  them,  to  me, 
is  not  very  agreeable  ;  but  they  are 
much  efteem’d  by  the  Inhabitants,  who 
eat  them  with  their  Milk.  Yet  in  the 
Mountain- Woods,  which  for  the  mod: 
Part  are  diftant  and  difficult  of  Accefs, 

there 
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there  are  Tsiuts,  Ralbernes,  and  Straw¬ 
berries  ;  the  two  laft,  tho’  but  fmall,  are 
very  grateful  to  the  Tafte  ;  but  thofe 
Woods  are  fo  rare,  (at  leaft  it  has  al~ 
ways  appear  d  fo  to  me)  that  few  of  the 
Highlanders  are  near  enough  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  Benefit. 

I  now  fet  out  on  my  laft  Stage,  of 
which  I  had  gone  about  five  Miles,  in 
much  the  fame  Manner  as  before,  when 
it  began  to  rain  below  ;  but  it  was 
Snow  above,  to  a  certain  Depth  from 
the  Summits  of  the  Mountains. 

In  about  half  an  Hour  afterwards, 
at  the  End  of  near  a  Mile,  there  arefe  a 
rnoft  violent  Tempeft.  This,  in  a  little 
Time,  began  to  fcoop  the  Snow  from 
the  Mountains,  and  made  fuch  a  furi¬ 
ous  Drift ,  which  did  not  melt  as  it 
drove,  that  I  could  hardly  fee  my 
Horfe'.s  Head. 

#  . 

The  i  lories  were  blown  afide  from 
Place  to  Place,  as  often  as  the  hidden 

Gulls 
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Gufts  came  on,  being  unable  to  refill 
thofe  violent  Eddy-Winds ;  and  at  the 
fame  Time  they  were  very  near  blinded 
with  the  Snow. 

Now  I  expected  no  lefs  than  to  pe- 
rifh  ;  was  hardly  able  to  keep  my  Sad¬ 
dle,  and  for  Increafe  of  Mifery,  my 
Guide  led  me  out  of  the  W ay,  having 
entirely  loft  his  Land-marks. 

When  he  perceiv’d  his  Error,  he  fell 
down  on  his  Knees  by  my  Horfe’s  Side, 
and  in  a  befeeching  Pofture,  with  his 
Arms  extended  ;  and  in  a  howling  Tone, 
he  feem’d  to  'afk  Forgivenefs. 

I  imagin’d  what  the  Matter  was, 
for  I  could  but  juft  fee  him,  and  that 
too,  by  Fits ;  and  fpoke  to  him  with  a 
foft  Voice,  to  fignify  I  was  not  in  Anger. 
And  it  appear’d  afterwards,  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  fhot ;  as  they  have  a  dread¬ 
ful  Notion  of  the  Englijh . 

Thus  finding  himfelf  in  no  Danger 
of  my  Refentment,  he  addrefs’d  him¬ 
felf 
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Iclf  to  the  fearching  about  for  the  Way, 
from  which  he  had  deviated  ;  and,  in 
fome  little  Time,  I  heard  a  Cry  of  Joy, 
and  he  came  and  took  my  Horfe  by  the 
Bridle,  and  never  afterwards  quitted  it, 
till  we  came  to  my  new  Lodging, 
which  was  about  a  Mile  :  Eor  it  was  al- 
mofl  as  dark  as  Night.  In  the  mean  Time 
I  had  given  Dire&ions  to  my  Man,  for 
keeping  dole  to  my  Horfe’s  Heels,  and  if 
any  Thing  Ihould  prevent  it,  to  call  to 
me  immediately ;  that  I  might  not  lofe 
him. 

As  good  Luck  would  have  it,  there 
was  but  one  fmall  River  in  my  Way ; 
and  the  Ford,  tho’  deep  and  winding, 
had  a  fmooth  fandy  Bottom,  which  is 
very  rare  in  the  Highlands. 

There  was  another  Circumflance  fa¬ 
vourable  to  us,  (I  fliall  not  name  a  third 
as  one,  which  is  our  being  not  far  from 
the  Village  ;  for  wc  might  have  perilh'd 
with  Cold  in  the  Night,  as  well  near  it, 
as  farther  off)  there  had  not  a  very 

great 
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great  Quantity  of  Snow  fallen  upon  the 
Mountains,  becaufe  the  Air  began  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  clear,  tho’  very  little,  within  about 
a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  of  the  Glen  ;  other- 
wife  we  might  have  been  buried  in  feme 
Cavity  hid  from  us,  by  the  Darknefs 
and  the  Snow. 

But  if  this  Drift  had  happen’d  to  us 
upon  fome  one  of  the  wild  Moors,  had 
continued,  and  we  had  had  far  to  go, 
we  might  have  perifh’d ;  notwith Hand¬ 
ing  the  Knowledge  of  any  Guide  what¬ 
ever. 

The  se  Drifts  are,  above  all  other 
Dangers,  dreaded  by  the  Highlanders  ; 
for  my  own  Part,  I  could  not  but  think 
of  Mr.  Addifori s  fhort  Defcription  of  a 
Whirlwind,  in  the  w7ild  fandy  Defarts 
of  Numidia. 
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in  many  Places  of  the 
Highlands,  is  a  Whirl¬ 
wind.  The  agitated 
Air  pouring  into  the 
narrow  and  high  Spa¬ 
ces  between  the  Mountains,  being  con¬ 
fin’d  in  its  Courfe  ;  and  if  I  may  ufe  the 
Exprefiion,  pufh’d  on  by  a  crowding 
Rear,  ’till  it  comes  to  a  bounded  Hol¬ 
low,  or  Kind  of  Amphitheatre  :  I  fay, 
the  Air,  in  that  violent  Motion,  is  there 
continually  repell’d  by  the  oppofite  Hill, 
and  rebounded  from  others,  ’till  it  finds 
a  Paflage  ;  infomuch  that  I  have  feen  in 
the  Weftern  Highlands,  in  fuch  a  Hol¬ 
low, 
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low,  fome  fcattering  Oaks,  with  their 
Bark  twifted,  almoft  as  if  it  had  been 
done  with  a  Laver. 

This  I  fuppofe  was  effected,  when 
they  were  young  ;  and  confequently,  the 
reft  of  their  Growth  was  in  that  Figure. 
And  I  myfelf  have  met  with  fuch  Re¬ 
buffs  on  every  Side,  from  the  Whirling 

of  fuch  Winds,  as  are  not  eafy  to  be 
defcribed. 

When  I  came  to  my  Inn,  (you  will 
think  the  Word  a  Burlefque)  I  found  it 
a  moft  wretched  Hovel,  with  feveral 
pretty  large  Holes  in  the  Sides  ;  and,  as 

ufual,  exceeding  fmoaky. 

\ 

Mr  Apartment  had  a  Partition  about 
four  Feet  high,  which  feparated  it  from 
the  Lodging  of  the  Family.  And  be¬ 
ing  enter  d,  I  called  for  Straw  or  Hea¬ 
ther,  to  flop  the  Gaps.  Some  Straw 
was  brought ;  but  no  fooner  was  it  ap¬ 
ply  d,  but  it  was  pull’d  away  on  the 
Outlide. 
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Th  is  put  me  in  very  ill  Humour, 
thinking  fome  malicious  Highlander  did 
it  to  plague  or  affront  me  ;  and  therefore 
I  fent  my  Man  (who  had  juft  hous’d  his 
Horfes,  and  was  helping  me)  to  fee 
who  it  could  be,  and  immediately  he 
return’d  laughing,  and  told  me  it  was  a 
poor  hungry  Cow,  that  was  got  to  the 
Backfide  of  the  Hut  for  Shelter,  and 
was  pulling  out  the  Straw  for  Provender. 

The  Smoke  being  fomething  abated, 
and  the  Edifice  repair’d,  I  began  to  re- 
fled  on  the  miferable  State  I  had  lately 
been  in,  and  efteem’d  that  very  Hut, 
which  at  another  Time  I  fhould  have 
greatly  defpifed,  to  be  to  me  as  good  as 
a  Palace  ;  and  like  a  keen  Appetite, 
with  ordinary  Fare,  I  enjoy’d  it  ac¬ 
cordingly,  not  envying  even  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  Btickivgham-Houje. 

Here  I  conclude  my  Journal,  which 
I  fear  you  will  think  as  barren  and  tedi¬ 
ous  as  the  Ground  I  went  over;  but  I 

muft 
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mull  afk  your  Patience  a  little  while 
longer  concerning  it,  as  no  great  Reafon 
yet  appears  to  you  why  I  fhould  come 
to  this  wretched  Place,  and  go  no  fur¬ 
ther. 


By  a  Change  of  the  Wind*  there  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  fall  a  good  deal  of  Rain  in  the 
Night ;  and  I  was  told  by  my  Landlord, 
the  Hills  prefaged  more  of  it ;  That  a 
wide  River  before  me  was  become  im~ 
paffable,  and  if  I  remain’d  longer  in  the 
Hills  at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year,  I  might 
be  fhut  in  for  moil  Part  of  the  Winter  ; 
for,  if  frefh  Snow  fhould  fall,  and  lie 
lower  down  on  the  Mountains,  than  it 
did  the  Day  before,  I  could  not  re  oafs 
the  Precipice,  and  muft  wait  ’till  "the 
Lake  was  frozen  fo  hard,  as  to  bear  my 
Horfes :  And  even  then  it  was  dan¬ 
gerous  in  thofe  Places,  where  the  Springs 
bubble  up  from  the  Bottom,  and  render 
the  Ice  thin,  and  incapable  to  bear  any 
great  Weight.  But  that,  indeed  thofe 
weak  Spots  might  be  avoided,  by  Means 
of  a  fkilful  Guide. 
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As  to  the  narrow  Path,  he  faid  he 
was  certain,  that  any  Snow  which  might 
have  lodg’d  on  it  from  the  Drift,  was 
melted  by  the  Rain  ;  which  was  then 
ceafed.  To  all  this,  he  added  aPiece  of 
News  (not  very  prudently,  as  I  thought) 
which  was,  that  fome  Time  before  I 
pafs’d  the  Precipice,  a  poor  Highlander 
leading  over  it,  his  Horfe  loaden  with 
Creels,  or  fmall  Paniers,  one  of  them  ftruck 
againft  the  upper  Part  of  the  Hill,  as  he 
fuppos’d  ;  and  whether  the  Man  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fave  his  Horfe,  or  how  it 
was  he  could  not  tell,  but  that  they 
both  fell  down,  and  were  dafh’d  to 
Pieces  among  the  Rocks.  This,  to  me 
was  very  affecting,  efpecially  as  I  was 
to  pafs  the  fame  Way  in  my  Return. 

f  •  + 

Thus  I  was  prevented  from  meeting 
a  Number  of  Gentlemen  of  a  Clan,  who 
were  to  have  affembled  in  a  Place  af- 
fign’d  for  our  Interview,  about  a  Day 
and  Half’s  Journey  farther  in  the  Hills  ; 
and  on  the  other  Side  of  the  River  were 

Numbers 
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Numbers  of  Highlanders  waiting  to  con- 
dud;  me  to  ’em.  But  I  was  told,  before 
I  enter’d  upon  this  Peregrination,  that 
bo  Highlander  would  venture  upon  it  at 
that  Time  of  the  Year ;  yet  I  piqued 
myfelf  upon  following  the  unreafonable 
Diredions  of  fuch  as  knew  nothing  of 
the  Matter. 

Now  I  return’d  with  as  hafty  Steps  as 
the  Way  you  have  feen  would  permit, 
having  met  with  no  more  Snow  or  Rain, 
’till  I  got  into  the  lower  Country ;  and 
then  there  fell  a  very  great  Storm  (as 
they  call  it)  for  by  the  Word  Storm 
they  only  mean  Snow.  And  you  may 
believe  I  then  hugg’d  myfelf,  as  being 
got  clear  of  the  Mountains. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  give  you 
fome  Account  of  the  Natives,  I  fhall 
(in  Juftice)  fay  fomething  relating  to 
Part  of  the  Country  of  Athol ,  which, 
tho  Highlands,  claims  an  Exception 
from  the  preceding  general  and  gloomy 
Defcriptions  j  as  may  likewife  fome  other 
Places.,  not  far  diftant  from  the  Borders 
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of  the  Lowlands,  which  I  have  not 
feen. 

This  Country  is  faid  to  be  a  Part  of 
the  ancient  Caledonia.  The  Part  I  am 
fpeaking  of  is  a  Tradt  of  Land,  or  Strath , 
which  lies  along  the  Sides  of  the  Tay  ; 
a  capital  River  of  the  Highlands. 

r* 

The  Mountains,  tho’  very  high,  have 
an  eafy  Slope  a  good  Way  up,  and  are 
cultivated  in  many  Places  ;  and  inhabited 
by  Tenants,  who,  like  thofe  below,  have 
a  different  Air  from  other  Highlanders  in 
the  Goodnefs  of  their  Drefs,  and  Chear- 
fulnefs  of  their  Countenances. 

The  Strath,  or  Vale  is  wide,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  adorn’d  with  Plantations  of  vari¬ 
ous  Sorts  of  Trees.  The  Ways  are 
fmooth,  and  in  one  Part  you  ride  in 
pleafant  Glades  ;  in  another  you  have  an 
agreeable  Vifta.  Here  you  pafs  through 
Corn-Fields  ;  there  you  afcend  a  fmall 
Height,  from  whence  you  have  a  pleaf- 
ing  Variety  of  that  wild  and  l'pacious 
River,  Woods,  Fields,  and  neighbour¬ 
ing 
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ing  Mountains,  which  altogether  give  a 
greater  Pleafure  than  the  mod  roman- 
tick  Defcription  in  Words,  heighten’d 
by  a  lively  Imagination  can  poffibly  do. 
But  the  Satisfaction  feem’d  beyond  Ex¬ 
predion,  by  comparing  it  in  our  Minds 
with  the  rugged  Ways  and  horrid  Pro- 
fpects  of  the  more  northern  Mountains, 
when  we  'pafs’d  fouthward  from  them, 
through  this  Vale  to  the  low  Country. 
But  with  refpeCt  to  Athol  in  general,  I 
mull  own,  that  fome  Parts  of  it  are  very 
rugged  and  dangerous. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  you  (as 
a  People)  the  Original  of  the  Highlan¬ 
ders,  having  no  certain  Materials  for 
that  Purpofe.  And  indeed,  that  Branch 
of  Hi  dory,  with  RefpeCt  even  to  Com¬ 
mon-Wealths  and  Kingdoms,  is  generally 
either  obfcur’d  by  Time,  falfify’d  by 
Tradition,  or  render’d  fabulous  by  In¬ 
vention  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  of 
any  great  Importance,  could  I  trace  them 
up  to  their  Source  with  Certainty.  But 
I  am  perfuaded  they  came  from  Ireland , 
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in  regard  their  Language  is  a  Corruption 
of  the  Irijh  Tongue, 


Spencer,  in  his  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland ,  written  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
. Elizabeth ,  fets  forth  the  Drefs  and  Cuf- 
toms  of  the  Irijh ;  and  if  I  remember 
right,  they  were  at  that  Time  very  near 
what  the  People  are  now  in  the  Highlands. 
But  this  is,  by  the  bye,  as  having  little  Re¬ 
lation  to  Antiquity  ;  for  Drefs  is  variable, 
and  Cuftoms  may  be  abolifhed  by  Au¬ 
thority  ;  but  Language  will  baffle  the 
Efforts  even  of  a  Tyrant. 

The  Highlanders  are  exceeding  proud 
to  be  thought  an  unmix’d  People,  and 
are  apt  to  upbraid  the  Engli/h  with  be¬ 
ing  a  Compolition  of  all  Nations  ;  but 
for  my  own  Part,  I  think  a  little  Mix¬ 
ture  in  that  Senfe  would  do  themfelves 
no  Manner  of  Harm. 


The  Stature  of  the  better  Sort,  fo  far 
as  I  can  make  the  Comparifon,  is  much 
the  fame  with  the  Engli/h ,  or  Low- 
Country  Scots,  but  the  common  People 
are  generally  fmall ;  nor  is  it  likely,  that 
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Ev  being  half  ftarv’d  in  the  Womb,  and 
never  afterwards*  well  fed,  they  fhould, 
by  that  Means,  be  render’d  larger  than 
other  People. 

/  I 

How  often  have  I  heard  ’em  defcrib’d 
in  London ,  as  almoft  Giants  in  Size  ;  and 
certainly  there  are  a  great  many  tall  Men 
of  them,  in  and  about  that  City :  But 
the  Truth  is,  when  a  young  Fellow  of 
any  Spirit  happens  (as  Kite  fays)  to  be 
born  to  be  a  great  Man ,  he  leaves  the 
Country  to  put  himfelf  into  fome  foreign 
Service  (chiefly  in  the  Army)  but  the 
fhort  ones  are  not  commonly  feen  in 
other  Countries  than  their  own.  I  have 
feen  a  hundred  of  them  together  come 
down  to  the  Lowlands  for  Harveft-Work, 
as  the  WelJJo  come  to  England  for  the 

fame  Purpofe  ;  and  but  few  flzable  Men 

■> 

among  them,  and  their  Women  are  ge¬ 
nerally  very  fmall. 

It  has  been  faid,  likewife,  that  none 
of  them  are  deformed  by  Crookednefs  : 
’Tis  true  I  have  not  feen  many  ;  for  as  I 
obferv’d  of  the  People  bordering  upon 
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the  Highlands,  none  are  fpoil’d  by  over 
(-are  of  their  Shapes.  But  is  it  to  be 
iupposd,  that  Children  who  are  left  to 
themfelves,  when  hardly  able  to  go  alone 
in  fuch  a  rugged  Country,  are  free  from 
all  Accidents  ?  AlTertions  fo  general  are 
ridiculous. 

They  are  alfo  faid  to  be  very  healthy, 
and  free  from  Diftempers,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  great  Hardships  they  endure. 
Surely  an  Account  of  that  Country  from 
a  Native,  is  not  unlike  a  Gafcon’ s  Ac¬ 
count  of  himfelf.  I  own  they  are  not 
very  fubjedt  to  Maladies,  occalion’d  by 
Luxury,  but  very  liable  to  Fluxes,  Fe¬ 
ver?,  Agues,  Coughs,  Rheumatifms,  and 
ether  Diifempers,  incident  to  their  Way 
of  living;  efpecially  upon  the  Approach 
oi  Winter,  of  which  I  am  a  Witnefs. 

By  the  Way,  the  poorer  Sort  are  per- 
fuaded,  that  Wine  or  ftrong  Malt  Drink 
is  a  very  good  Remedy  in  a  Fever;  and 
tho  I  never  preferibed  either  of  them, 
I  have  adminifter’d  both  with  as  good 

Succefs, 
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Succefs,  as  any  Medicines  prefcribed  by 

Doctor  Radcliffe. 

%  * 

./Esculapius,  even  as  a  God,  could 

•  „  * 

hardly  have  had  a  more  folemn  Ad  of 
Adoration  paid  him,  than  I  had  lately 
from  a  Highlander  ;  at  whofe  Hut  I  lay- 
in  one  of  my  Journeys.  His  Wife  was 
then  defperately  ill  of  a  Fever,  and  I  left 
a  Bottle  of  Chateau  Margout  behind  me 
to  comfort  her,  if  fire  fhould  recover ; 
for  I  had  then  feveral  Horfes  loaden  with 
Wine  and  Provifions,  and  a  great  Reti¬ 
nue  of  Highlanders  with  me. 

The  poor  Man  fell  down  on  his  Knees 
in  this  dirty  Street,  and  eagerly  kifs’d  my 
Hand ;  telling  me  in  Irijh ,  I  had  cured 

his  Wife  with  my  good  Stuff. 

\ 

Th  is  caufed  feveral  Jokes  from  my 
Countrymen,  who  were  prefent,  upon 
the  poor  Fellow’s  Value  for  his  Wife ; 
and  the  Dodor  himfelf  did  not  efcape 
their  Mirth  upon  that  Occafion. 
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Having  Yefterday  proceeded  thus  far 
in  my  Letter,  in  order  to  have  the  lefs 
Writing  this  Evening,  I  had  a  Retro- 
fpedtion  in  the  Morning  to  iny  Journal ; 
and  could  not  but  be  of  Opinion  that 
fome  few  Additions  were  neceifary  to 
give  you  a  clearer  Notion  of  the  inner 
Part  of  the  Country,  in  Regard  the  In¬ 
cidents  in  that  Account  are  confin’d  to 
one  fliort  Progrefs,  which  could  not 
take  in  all  that  is  wanting  to  be  known, 
for  the  Purpofe  intended. 

There  are  few  Days  that  pafs  with^ 
out  fome  Rain  or  Snow  in  the  Hills, 
and  it  feems  neceifary  it  fhould  be  fo 
(if  we  may  fuppofe  Nature  ever  intend¬ 
ed  the  worft  Parts  as  Habitations  for  hu¬ 
man  Creatures)  for  the  Soil  is  fo  {hallow 
and  flony,  and  in  Summer  the  Reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun’s  Pleat  from  the  Sides 
| 

of  the  Rocks  is  fo  ftrong,  by  Reafon  of 
the  Narrownefs  of  the  Vales,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  violent  Winds ;  that 
©therwife  the  little  Corn  they  have  would 

2  be 
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be  entirely  dry’d,  and  burnt  up  for 
want  of  proper  Moifture. 

The  Clouds  in  their  Paflage  often 
fweep  along,  beneath  the  Tops  of  the 
high  Mountains,  and  when  they  happen 
to  be  above  them,  they  are  drawn  as 
they  pafs  along,  by  Attraction,  to  the 
Summits,  in  plain  and  vifible  Streams  or 
Streaks  ;  where  they  are  broke,  and  fall 
in  vaft  Quantities  of  Water.  Nay,  it  is 
pretty  common  in  the  high  Country  for 
the  Clouds,  or  fome  very  denfe  Exhala¬ 
tion,  to  drive  along  the  Part,  which  is 
there  call’d  the  Foot  of  the  Hills,  tho 
very  high  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea  •„ 
and  I  have  feen,  more  than  once,  a  very 
fair  Rainbow  defcrib’d,  at  not  above 
thirty  or  forty  Yards  Diftance  from  me, 
and  fee  mins  of  much  the  fame  Diame- 
ter,  having  each  Foot  of  the  Semi-circle 
upon  the  Ground. 

An  Englijh  Gentleman,  one  Day,  as 

we  ilopt  to  confider  this  Phamomenon, 

propos’d  to  ride  into  the  Rainbow,  and 

tho’ 
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tho*  I  told  him  the  fruitlefs  Confequence, 
iince  it  was  only  a  Vifion  made  by  his 
Eye,  being  at  that  Diftance  ;  having  the 
Sun  diredly  behind,  and  before  him,  the 
thick  Vapour  that  was  palling  along,  at 
the  Foot  of  the  Hill.  Yet  (the  Place 
being  fmooth)  he  let  up  a  Gallop,  and 
found  his  Miftake,  to  my  great  Diverfion 
with  him  afterwards,  upon  his  Confef- 
fion  that  he  had  foon  entirely  loll  it. 

I  have  often  heard  it  told  by  Travel¬ 
lers,  as  a  Proof  of  the  Height  of  Tene- 
rij}\  that  the  Clouds  fometimes  hide 
Part  of  that  Mountain,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  the  Top  of  it  is  feen  above  ’em; 
nothing  is  more  ordinary  than  this  in  the 
Highlands.  But  I  would  not  therefore 

O 

be  thought  to  inlinuate,  that  thefe  are 
as  high  as  that ;  but  they  may,  you  fee, 
be  brought  under  the  fame  Defcription. 

Thus  you  find  the  immediate  Source 
of  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  is  the  Clouds,  and  not  as  our  Ri¬ 
vers,  which  have  their  Original  from 
fubterraneous  Aquedu&s,  that  rife  in 

Springs 
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Springs  below  ;  but  among  the  Hills  the 
Waters  fall  in  great  Cafcades,  and  vaft 
Cataradts,  and  pafs  with  prodigious  Ra¬ 
pidity  through  large  rocky  Channels, 
with  fuch  a  Noife  as  almoft  deafens  the 
Traveller,  whofe  Way  lies  along  by 
their  Sides.  And  when  thefe  Torrents 
rufli  through  Glens  or  wider  Straths, 
they  often  plough  up,  and  fweep  away 
with  them,  large  Spots  of  the  Soil,  leav¬ 
ing  nothing  behind  but  Rock  or  Gravel, 
fo  that  the  Land  is  never  to  be  recover’d. 
And  for  this,  a  proportionable  Abate¬ 
ment  is  made  in  the  Tenant’s  Rent. 

The  Lakes  are  very  differently  fitu— 
ated,  with  Refpedt  to  high  and  low. 
There  be  thofe  which  are  vaft  Cavities 
fill’d  up  with  Water,  whereof  the  Sur¬ 
face  is  but  little  higher  than  the  Level  of 
the  Sea  ;  but  of  a  furprizing  Depth.  As 
Lake  Nefs,  for  the  Rurpofe  which  has 
been  ignorantly  held,  to  be  without  a 
Bottom  ;  but  was  founded  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  Seaman,  when  I  was  prefent,  and 

appear’d  to  be  130  Fathom,  or  260  Yards 

« 
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It  feems  to  be  fupply’d  by  two  frnall 
Rivers  at  its  Head ;  but  the  great  In- 
creafe  of  Water  is  from  the  Rivers, 
Burnes,  and  Cafcades  from  the  high 
Mountains,  by  which  it  is  bounded  at 
the  Water’s  Edge.  And  it  has  no  other 
vifible  Blue,  but  by  the  River  Nefs, 
which  is  not  large,  or  has  the  Lake  any 
perceptible  Current  ;  being  fo  fpacious 
as  more  than  a  Mile  in  Breadth,  and 
twenty  one  in  Length.  At  a  Place  call’d 
Foyers ,  there  is  a  fteep  Hill  clofe  to  it, 
of  about  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  to  the 
Top,  from  whence  a  River  pours  into 
the  Lake,  by  three  fuccefiive  wild  Cata¬ 
racts,  over  romantick  Rocks  ;  whereon 
at  each  Fall  it  dailies  with  fuch  Violence, 
that  in  windy  Weather  the  Side  of  the 
Hill  is  hid  from  Sight  for  a  good  Way 
together,  by  the  Sprey  that  looks  like  a 
thick  Body  of  Smoke.  This  Fall  of 
Water  has  been  compar’d  with  the  Ca¬ 
taracts  of  the  Tyler,  by  thofe  who  have 
feen  them  both. 


There 
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There  are  other  Lakes  in  large  Hol¬ 
lows,  on  the  Tops  of  exceeding  high 
Hills;  I  mean,  they  feem  to  any  one 
below,  who  has  only  heard  of  ’em,  to 
be  on  the  utmoft  Height.  But  this  is  a 
Deception  ;  for  there  are  other  Hills  be¬ 
hind  unfeen,  from  whence  they  are  fup- 
ply’d  with  the  great  Quantity  of  Water 
they  contain.  And  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  Rain,  which  falls  within  the  Com- 
pafs  of  one  of  thofe  Cavities,  fhould 
not  only  be  the  Caufe  of  fuch  a  pro¬ 
found  Depth  of  Water,  but  alfo  fupply 
the  Drainings  that  defcend  from  it ;  and 
iflue  out  in  Springs  from  the  Sides  of 
the  Hills. 

There  be  fmaller  Lakes,  which  are 
alfo  feated  high  above  the  Plain,  and  are 
flor  d  with  Trout ;  tho’  it  feems  impof- 
lible,  by  the  vaft  Steepnefs  of  the  Burnes 
on  every  vifible  Side,  that  thofe  Fifh 
fhould  have  got  up  thither  from  Rivers 
or  Lakes  below.  This  has  often  mov’d 
the  Queftion,  How  came  they  there  ?  But 
they  may  have  afcended  by  fmall  Wa¬ 
ters, 
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ters,  in  long  Windings  out  of  Sight  be¬ 
hind,  and  none  fteep  enough  to  caufe  a 
Wonder  ;  for  I  never  found  there  was 
any  Notion  of  their  being  brought  thi¬ 
ther  for  Breed. 

V 

But  I  had  like  to  have  forgot,  that 
fome  will  have  them  to  have  fprung 
from  the  Fry,  carry’d  from  other  Wa¬ 
ters  ;  and  dropt  in  thofe  fmall  Lakes,  by 
Water-Fowl. 

^  «  I 

L  a  Part  of  the  Highlands,  call’d 

O  J 

Stratb-glafs,  there  is  a  Lake  too  high  by 
its  Situation,  to  be  much  affedted  by  the 
Reflediion  of  Warmth  from  the  Plain, 
and  too  low  between  the  Mountains, 
which  almoft  join  together,  to  admit  the 
Rays  of  the  Sun ;  for  the  only  Opening 

to  it  is  on  the  North  Side.  Here  the 
Ice  continues  all  the  Year  round  ;  and 
tho’  it  yields  a  little  on  the  Surface,  to 
the  Warmth  of  the  circumambient  Air 
by  Day,  in  Summer-Time,  yet  at  the 
Return  of  Night  it  begins  to  freeze  as 
hard  as  ever.  This  I  have  been  affur’d  of, 
not  only  by  the  Proprietor  himfelf,  but  by 

feveral 
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feveral  others,  in  and  near  that  Part  of 
the  Country. 


I  have  feen  in  a  rainy  Day,  from  a 
Conflux  of  Waters  above,  on  a  diflant 
high  Hill,  the  Side  of  it  cover’d  over 
with  Water  by  an  Overflowing ;  for  a 
very  great  Spaw,  as  you  may  have  feen. 
the  Water  pour  over  the  Brim  of  a  Cif- 
tern,  or  rather,  like  its  being  cover’d 
over  with  a  Sheet,  and  upon  the  peep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Sun  the  reflected  Rays 
have  dazzled  my  Eyes  to  fuch  a  Degree, 
as  if  they  were  directed  to  ’em  by  the 
Focus  of  a  burning  Glafs. 


So  much  for  Lakes. 


In  one  Expedition  where  I  was  well 
attended,  as  I  have  faid  before,  there  was 
a  River  in  my  Way  fo  dangerous,  that  I 
was  fet  upon  the  Shoulders  of  four  High¬ 
landers  ;  my  Horfe  not  being  to  be 
trufted  to  in  fuch  Roughnefs,  Depth, 
and  Rapidity.  And  I  really  thought 
Vol.  II,  G  fome- 
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fometimes,  we  fhould  all  have  gone  to- 

t 

getlier. 

In  the  fame  Journey  the  Shoulders  of 
fome  of  them  were  employ’d  to  eafe  the 
Horfes,  down  from  Rock  to  Rock  ; 
and  all  that  long  Day  I  could  make  out 
but  nine  Miles.  This  alfo  was  call’d  a 
Road. 

Toward  the  End  of  another  Progrefs 
in  my  Return  to  this  Town,  after  feve- 
ral  Hazards  from  increafrng  Waters,  I 
was  at  Length  flopp’d  by  a  fmall  River, 
that  was  become  impalfable.  There  hap¬ 
pen’d  luckily  for  me,  to  be  a  publick 
Hut  in  this  Place,  for  there  was  no  go- 
in;:  back  again  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
to  drink,  except  the  Water  of  the  River. 

t 

Tins  I  regretted  the  more,  as  1  had 
refufed  at  one  of  the  Barracks  to  accept 
of  a  Bottle  of  Old  Hock,  on  Account 
of  the  Carriage,  and  believing  I  fhould 
reach  hither  before  Night.  In  about 
three  Hours  after  my  Arrival  at  this  Hut, 

there 
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there  appear’d  on  the  other  Side  of  the 
Water  a  Parcel  of  Merchants,  with  lit¬ 
tle  Horfes  loaded  with  Roundlets  of 
UJky. 

v,  f  1  l  .  X  *.  1 

Within  Sight  of  the  Ford  was  a 
Bridge  (as  they  call’d  it)  made  for  the 
Convenience  of  this  Place,  It  was  com¬ 
pos’d  of  two  fmail  Fir-Trees  not  fquared 
at  all,  laid  one  befide  the  other,  acrofs 
a  narrow  Part  of  the  River,  from  Rock 
to  Rock.  There  were  Gaps  and  Inter¬ 
vals  between  thofe  Trees,  and  beneath  a 
mod:  tumultuous  Fall  of  Water. 

Some  of  my  Merchants  beftriding 
the  Bridge,  edg’d  forwards,  and  mov’d 
the  Ufky  Veffels  before  ’em ;  but  the 
others  afterwards,  to  my  Surprize,  walk’d 
over  this  dangerous  Paflage,  and  dragg’d 
their  Garrons  through  the  Torrent,  while 
the  poor  little  -  Horfes  were  almoft 
drown’d  with  the  Surge. 

I  happen’d  to  have  a  few  Lemons 
left,  and  with  them  I  fo  far  qualified  the 
ill  Tafte  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  make  it  to- 
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lerable  ;  but  Eatables  there  were  none 
except  Eggs,  and  poor  ftarv’d  Fowls  as 
ufual. 

The  IJJky  Men  were  my  Companions, 
whom  it  was  expebted  I  fhould  treat  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cuftom  ;  there  being  no  Par¬ 
tition  to  feparate  them  from  me.  And 
thus  I  pafs’d  a  Part  of  the  Day,  and 
great  Part  of  the  Night  in  the  Smoke, 
and  dreading  the  Bed. 

But  my  perfonal  Hazards,  Wants, 
and  Inconveniencies  among  the  Hills, 
have  been  fo  many,  that  I  fhall  trouble 
you  with  no  more  of  ’em  ;  or  very  fpa- 

r 

ringly,  if  I  do  at  all. 

Some  of  the  Bogs  are  of  large  Ex¬ 
tent,  and  many  People  have  been  loft  in 
’em ;  efpecially  after  much  Rain  in  Time 
of  Snow,  as  well  as  in  the  lelfer  MoJJes , 
as  they  call  ’em,  where,  in  digging  of 
Peat,  there  have  been  found  Fir-Trees 
of  a  good  Magnitude,  buried  deep,  and 
almoft  as  hard  as  Ebony. 


This, 
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This,  like  the  Situation  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  is  attributed  to  Noah’s  Flood  ;  for 
they  conclude  the  Trees  have  lain  there 
ever  fince  that  Time,  tho’  it  may  be 
eafily  otherwife  accounted  for.  But  what 
feems  extraordinary  to  Strangers,  is,  that 
there  are  often  deep  Bogs  on  the 
Declivities  of  Hills ;  and  the  higher  you 
go,  the  more  you  are  bogg’d. 

In  a  Part  call’d  Glengary,  in  my  Re¬ 
turn  hither  from  the  Weft  Highlands, 
I  found  a  Bog,  or  a  Part  of  one,  had 
been  wafh’d  down  by  fome  violent  Tor¬ 
rent,  from  the  Top  of  a  high  Hill  into 
the  Plain  ;  and  the  fteep  Sloap  was  al- 
moft  cover’d  over  with  the  muddy  Sub- 
ftance,  that  had  refted  there  in  its  Paf- 
fage  downwards. 

This  made  a  pretty  deep  Bog  below, 
as  a  Gentleman  who  was  with  me,  found 
from  his  Curiolity  to  try  it,  being  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  Surface,  which  was  dry’d 
by  the  Sun  and  Wind  ;  for  he  forced 

G  3  his 
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.his  Horfe  into  it,  and  funk,  which  fur- 
priz’d  my  Companion,  who  I  thought 
lhould  have  known  better,  being  of 
Ireland » 

W.  ' v  ■'*  •  «  V 

I  have  heretofore  hinted  the  Danger 
of  being  fhut  in  by  Waters,  and  there¬ 
by  debar’d  from  all  Neceflaries  of  Life, 
but  have  not  yet  mention’d  the  Extent 
of  the  Hills,  that  intervene  between  one 
Place  of  Shelter  and  another  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  impoffible  to  do  fo  in  general. 
But  thofe  are  fometimes  nine  or  ten  Scots 
Miles  over,  and  one  of  them  in  particu¬ 
lar,  that  I  have  pafs’d,  is  Eighteen, 
wherein  you  frequently  meet  with  Ri¬ 
vers  and  deep  rugged  Channels  in  the 
Sides  of  the  Mountains,  which  you  mull 
pafs,  and  thefe  laft  are  often  the  moll 
dangerous  of  the  two  ;  and  both,  if 
continued  Rains  fhould  fall,  become  im- 
padable  before  you  can  attain  the  End  ; 
for  which  a  great  deal  of  Time  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Stonynefs,  and  other  Dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  Way. 


There 
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There  is  indeed  one  Alleviation : 
That  as  thefe  Rivers  may,  from  being 
fhallow,  become  impracticable  for  the 
talleft  Horfe  in  two  or  three  Hours  , 
Time,  yet  will  they  again  be  paffable, 
from  their  Velocity,  almoft  as  foon,  if 
the  Rain  entirely  ceafe.  When  the 
Highlanders  fpeak  of  thefe  Spaces,  they 
call  ’em  Monts ,  without  either  Houfe  or 
Hall ;  and  never  attempt  to  pafs  them, 
if  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains  prefage 
bad  Weather.  Yet  in  that,  they  are 
fometimes  deceived  by  a.  fudden  Change 
of  Wind. 

^  9 

All  this  Way  you  may  go  without 
feeing  a  Tree,  or  coming  within  two 
Miles  of  a  Shrub ;  and  when  you  come 
at  laft  to  a  fmall  Spot  of  arable  Land, 
where  the  rocky  Feet  of  the  Hills  ferve 
for  Enclofure,  what  Work  do  they  make 
about  the  Beauties  of  the  Place,  as  tho’ 
one  had  never  feen  a  Field  of  Oats  be¬ 
fore. 

G  4  You 
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You  know,  that  a  polite  Behaviour  is 
common  to  the  Army  ;  but  as  it  is  im- 
poffible  it  fhould  be  univerfal,  confider- 
ing  the  different  Tempers,  and  other 
Accidents  that  attend  Mankind,  fo  we 

4 

have  here  a  certain  Captain,  who  is  al- 
moft  illiterate,  perfectly  rude,  and  thinks 
his  Courage  and  Strength  are  fufficient 
Supports  to  his  Incivilities. 

This  Officer  finding  a  Laird  at  one  of 
the  publick  Huts  in  the  Highlands,  and 
both  going  the  fame  Way,  they  agreed 
to  bear  one  another  Company  the  reft  of 
the  Journey. 

After  they  had  rid  about  four  Miles, 

the  Laird  turn’d  to  him,  and  faid - - 

Now  all  the  Ground  we  have  hitherto 

gone  over,  is  my  own  Property - By 

G — ,  fays  the  other,  I  have  an  Apple- 
Tree  in  Herejordfhire,  that  I  would  not 
fwop  with  you  for  it  all. 

But  to  give  you  a  better  Idea  of  the 
Diftance  between  one  inhabited  Spot, 

and 
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and  another  in  a  vaft  Extent  of  Country 
(Main  and  Iiland)  I  ihall  acquaint  you 
with  what  a  Chief  was  faying  of  his 
Quondam  Eftate. 

He  told  me,  that  if  he  was  re-inftated, 
and  difpos’d  to  fell  it,  I  ihould  have  it 
for  the  Pur chafe-Money  of  Three-pence 
an  Acre. 

I  did  not  then  take  much  Notice  of 
what  he  faid,  it  being  at  a  Tavern  in 
Edinburgh ,  and  pretty  late  at  Night  ;  but 
upon  this  Occafion  of  writing  to  you, 
I  have  made  fome  Calculation  of  it,  and 
find  I  fhould  have  been  in  Danger  to 
have  had  a  very  hard  Bargain.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  reduced  by  a  Survey 
to  a  redtangle  Parallelogram,  or  oblong 
Square  of  fixty  Miles  by  forty  ;  which 
is  2400  fquare  Miles,  and  1,951,867 
fquare  Acres. 

It  is  call’d  1500  /.  a  Year  Rent ;  but 
the  Collector  faid,  he  never  received 
900  /. 


Now 
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Now  the  aforegoing  Number  of  Acres 
at  3  d  an  Acre,  amounts  to  24,398  /,  6  s 
gd — and  900  per  Annum,  at  25  Years 
Purchafe,  is  but  22,500  /.  The  Dif¬ 
ference  is  1896  L  6  s,  gd. 

There  are  other  Obfervations  that 
might  not  be  improper  ;  but  I  fhall  now 
defer  them,  and  continue  my  Account 
of  the  People,  which  has  likewife  been 
deferr’d  in  this  Letter. 


* 
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H  E  Highlanders  are 
divided  into  Tribes, 
or  Clans  under  Chiefs, 
or  Chieftains ,  as  they 
are  call’d  in,  the  Laws 
of  Scotland ;  and  each 
Clan  again  divided  into  Branches,  from 
the  main  Stock,  who  have  Chieftains 
over  them.  Thefe  are  fubdivided  into 
fmaller  Branches  of  fifty  or  fixty  Men, 
who  deduce  their  Original  from  their 
particular  Chieftains  ;  and  rely  upon 
them  as  their  more  immediate  Protestors 
and  Defenders. 

But  for  better  Diftindtion,  I  {ball 
ufe  the  Word  Chief  for  the  Head  of  a 

whole 
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whole  Clan  ;  and  the  Principal  of  a 
Tribe  deriv’d  from  him,  I  fhall  call  a 
Chieftain. 

The  ordinary  Highlanders  efteem  it 
the  moft  fublime  Degree  of  Virtue  to 
love  their  Chief,  and  pay  him  a  blind 
Obedience,  altho’  it  be  in  Oppolition  to 
the  Government,  the  Laws  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  or  even  to  the  Law  of  God.  He 
is  their  Idol,  and  as  they  profefs  to  know 
no  King  but  him,  (I  was  going  farther) 
fo  will  they  fay,  they  ought  to  do  what¬ 
ever  he  commands,  without  Enquiry. 

Next  to  this  Love  of  their  Chief,  is 
that  of  the  particular  Branch  from  whence 
they  fprung,  and  in  a  third  Degree,  to 
thofe  of  the  whole  Clan  or  Name,  whom 
they  will  affift,  right  or  wrong,  againft 
thofe  of  any  other  Tribe,  with  which 
they  are  at  Variance  ;  to  whom  their 
Enmity,  like  that  of  exafperated  Bro¬ 
thers,  is  mofl  outrageous. 

They  likewife  owe  good  Will  to  fuch 

Clans  as  they  efteem  to  be  their  particu¬ 
lar 
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lar  Well-wifhers  ;  and  laftly,  they  have  an 
Adherence  one  to  another  as  Highlan¬ 
ders,  in  Oppofition  to  the  People  of  the 
Low  Country,  whom  they  defpife  as  in¬ 
ferior  to  them  in  Courage,  and  believe 
they  have  a  Right  to  plunder  them, 
whenever  it  is  in  their  Power.  This 
1  laft  arifes  from  a  Tradition,  that  the 
Lowlands  in  old  Times  were  the  Poifef- 
fion  of  their  Anceftors. 

If  the  Truth  of  this  Opinion  of  theirs 
flood  in  Need  of  any  Evidence,  it  mi  ght 
in  good  Meafure  be  confirm’d,  by  what 
I  had  from  a  Highland  Gentleman  of 
my  Acquaintance.  He  told  me,  that  a 
certain  Chief  of  a  confiderable  Clan,  in 
rummaging  lately  an  old  Charter  Chefl, 
found  a  Letter  directed  by  another  Chief 
to  his  Grandfather,  who  is  therein  af- 
fured  of  the  immediate  Reflitution  of 
his  Lifted ,  that  is,  lloien  Cows ;  for 
that  he  (the  Writer  of  the  Letter)  had 
thought  they  belong’d  to  the  Lowland 
Lairds  of  Murray ,  whofe  Goods  and  Ef- 
fedls  ought  to  be  a  Prey  to  them  all. 

When 
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When  I  mention’d  this  Tradition,  I 
had  only  in  View  the  middling  and  or¬ 
dinary  Highlanders,  who  are  very  tena¬ 
cious  of  old  Cudoms  and  Opinions  ;  and 
by  the  Example  I  have  given  of  a  Fadt, 
that  happen’d  almod  a  Century  ago,  I 
would  be  underdood,  that  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  fuch  a  Notion  was  formerly  enter¬ 
tain’d  by  fome,  at  lead:  among  thofe  of 


the  highed  Rank. 


san 


The  Chief  exercifes  an  arbitrary  Au¬ 
thority  over  his  Vaifals,  determines  all 
Differences  and  Difputes  that  happen 
among  them,  and  levies  Taxes  upon  ex¬ 
traordinary  Occafions  ;  fuch  as  the  Mar¬ 
riage  of  a  Daughter,  building  a  Houfe, 
or  fome  Pretence  for  his  Support,  and 
the  Honour  of  the  Name.  And  if  any 
one  fhould  refufe  to  contribute  to  the  bed 
of  his  Ability,  he  is  fure  of  fevere  Treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  he  perfided  in  his  Ob- 
dinacy,  he  would  be  cad  out  of  the 
Tribe  by  general  Confent.  But  Indan¬ 
ces 
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ces  of  this  Kind  have  very  rarely  hap¬ 
pen’d. 


This  Power  of  the  Chiefs  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  Intereft,  as  they  are  Landlords, 
but  as  lineally  defcended  from  the  old 
Patriarchs,  or  Fathers  of  the  Families ; 
for  they  hold  the  fame  Authority,  when 
they  have  loft  their  Eftates,  as  may  ap¬ 
pear  from  feveral,  and  particularly  one, 
who  commands  in  his  Clan,  tho’  at  the 
fame  Time  they  maintain  him,  having 
nothing  left  of  his  own. 

On  the  other  Hand,  the  Chief,  even 
againft  the  Laws,  is  to  proted:  his  Fol¬ 
lowers,  as  they  are  fometimes  call’d  ;  be 
they  never  fo  criminal. 

He  is  their  Leader  in  Clan-Quarrels, 
mult  free  the  Neceffitous  from  their  Ar¬ 
rears  of  Rent ;  and  maintain  fucb,  who 
by  Accidents  are  fallen  to  total  Decay. 

If  by  Increafe  of  the  Tribe  any  final! 
Farms  are  wanting  for  the  Support  of 
fuch  Addition,  he  fplits  others  into  leffer 

Portions, 
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Portions ;  becaufe  all  mud  be  fomehow 
provided  for.  And  as  the  meaneft  among 
’em  pretend  to  be  his  Relations  by  Con- 
fanguinity,  they  infill  upon  the  Privilege 
of  taking  him  by  the  Hand,  wherever 
they  meet  him. 

v  Concerning  this  laft,  1  once  faw  a 
Number  of  very  difcontented  Counte¬ 
nances,  when  a  certain  Lord,  one  of 
the  Chiefs,  endeavour’d  to  evade  this  Ce¬ 
remony. 

It  was  in  Prefence  of  an  Englijl)  Gen¬ 
tleman  in  high  Station,  from  whom  he 
would  willingly  have  conceal  d  the 
Knowledge  of  fuch  feeming  Familiarity 
with  Slaves  of  fo  wretched  Appearance  ; 
and  thinking  it,  I  fuppofe,  as  a  Kind  of 
Contradiction  to  what  he  had  often  boalt- 
ed  at  other  Times,  viz.  his  defpotick 
Power  in  his  Clan. 

The  unlimited  Love  and  Obedience 

of  the  Highlanders  to  their  Chiefs,  are 

not  confin’d  to  the  lower  Order  of  their 

Followers  ■, 
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Followers ;  but  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
who  are  near  them  in  Rank. 

As  for  Inftance  :  As  I  was  travelling 
in  a  very  wild  Part  of  the  Country,  and 
approaching  the  Houfe  of  one  of  thofe 
Gentlemen  who  had  Notice  of  my  com¬ 
ing,  he  met  me  at  fome  Diftance  from 
his  Dwelling  ;  with  his  Arcadian  Offer- 
ing  of  Milk  and  Cream,  as  ufual,  car¬ 
ried  before  him  by  his  Servants.  He 
afterwards  invited  me  to  his  Hut,  which 
was  built  like  the  others,  only  very  long, 
but  without  any  Partition  ;  where  the 
Family  was  at  one  End,  and  fome  Cat¬ 
tle  at  the  other.  By  the  Way,  altho’ 
the  Weather  was  not  warm,  he  was 
without  Shoes,  Stockings,  or  Breeches, 
in  a  fhort  Coat,  with  a  Shirt  not  much 
longer,  which  hung  between  his  Thighs  ; 
and  juft  hid  his  Nakednefs  from  two 
Daughters  about  feventeen  or  eighteen 
Years  old,  who  fat  over  againft  him. 
After  fome  Compliments  on  either  Side, 
and  his  wilhing  me  good  Weather ,  we 
enter’d  into  Converfation,  in  which  he 
^0L-  IF  H  feem’d 
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feem’d  to  be  a.  Man  of  good  Senfe,  as  he 
was  well  proportion’d.  In  fpeaking  of 
the  Country,  he  told  me  he  knew  I  won¬ 
der’d  how  any  Body  would  undergo  the 
Inconveniencies  of  a  Highland  Life. 


You  may  be  fure  I  was  not  wanting 
in  an  agreeable  Contradiction,  by  faying, 

I  doubted  not  they  had  their  Satisfactions 
and  Pleafures  to  countervail  any  Incon¬ 
veniencies  they  might  fuftain  ;  tho’  per¬ 
haps  thofe  Advantages  could  not  be  well 
known  to  fuch  as  are  en  pajjant.  But  he 
very  modeftly  interrupted  me  as  I  was 
going  on,  and  faid,  he  knew  that  what 
I  faid,  was  the  EffeCt  of  Complaifance, 
and  could  not  be  the  real  Sentiment  of 


one  who  knew  a  good  deal  of  the  Coun¬ 


try  ;  but,  fays  he,  the  Truth  is,  we  are 

infenfibly  inur’d  to  it  by  Degrees.  For, 

when  very  young,  we  know  no  better  ; 

being  grown  up,  we  are  inclin’d,  or 

perfuaded  by  our  near  Relations  to  marry, 

thence  comes  Children,  and  Fondnefs 

for  them.  But  above  all,  fays  he,  is  the 

Love  of  our  Chief  fo  flrongly  is  it  incul¬ 
cated 


'  Si'.  ... 

l.V,” 
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eated  to  us  in  our  Infancy.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  that,  I  think  the  High¬ 
lands  would  be  much  thinner  of  People 
than  they  now  are.  By  this  and  many 
other  Inftances,  I  am  fully  perfuaded, 
that  the  Highlanders  are,  at  leaft,  as 
fond  of  the  Race  of  their  Chiefs,  as  a 
Frenchman  is  of  the  Houle  of  Bourbon. 

■  Several  Reafons  have  juft  now  of¬ 
fer  d  themfelves  to  me,  in  Perfualion  to 
conceal  one  Circumftance  of  this  Vifit ; 

but  your  Intereft  with  me  has  prevail’d 
againft  them  all. 


_  The  two  young  Ladies,  in  my  falu- 
ting  them  at  parting,  did  me  a  Favour, 
which,  with  you  would  be  thought  the 
utmoft  Invitation  ;  but  it  is  purely  inno¬ 
cent  with  them,  and  a  Mark  of  the 
high  eft  Efteem  for  their  Gueft. 

This  was  no  great  Surprize  to  me, 
having  received  the  fame  Compliment 
feveral  Times  before  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  even  from  married  Women, 

Lt  2  whom 
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whom  I  may  be  fure  had  no  further 
Defien  in  it ;  and  like  the  two  above- 
mention’d  young  Women,  could  never 
expedt  to  fee  me  again. 

But  I  am  not  fingular ;  for  feveral 
Officers  in  the  Army  have  told  me  they 
had  received  the  fame  Courtefy  from 
other  Females  in  the  Hills. 

Some  of  the  Chiefs  have  not  only 
perfonal  Diffikes  and  Enmity  to  each 
other,  but  there  are  alfo  hereditary 
Feuds  between  Clan  and  Clan  ;  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  one  Gene¬ 
ration  to  another,  for  ieveral  Ages. 

These  Quarrels  defcend  to  tne  mean- 
eft  Vaflal  j  and  thus,  fometimes,  an  in¬ 
nocent  Perfon  fufters  for  Crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  his  Tribe  at  a  vaft  Diftance  of 
Time,  before  his  Being  began. 

When  a  Quarrel  begins  in  Words, 

between  two  Highlanders  oi  different 

Clans,  it  is  efteem’d  the  very  Height  of 

Malice 
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Malice  and  Rancour ;  and  the  created, 
of  all  Provocations  to  reproach  one  ano¬ 
ther  with  the  Vices  or  perfonal  Defedls 

of  their  Chief,  which  for  the  moll  Part 
ends  in  V/ounds  or  Death. 


Often  the  Monuments  of  a  Clan 
Battle,  or  fome  particular  Murder,  are 
the  Incitements  to  great  Mi  (chiefs.  The 
firlf  mention  d  are  fmall  Heaps  of  Stones 
thi  own  togetner  on  the  Place,  where 
every  particular  Man  fell  in  Battle  ;  the 
other  is  from  fuch  a  Heap  firft  caft  upon 
the  Spot  where  the  Fadt  was  committed, 
and  afterwards  by  Degrees  increas’d  to  a 
high  Pyramid,  by  thofe  of  the  Clan  that 
was  wrong'd,  in  Hill  throwing  more  Stones, 
upon  it  as  they  pafs  by.  The  former  I 
have  feen  overgrown  with  Mofs,  upon 
wide  Moors,  which  fhew’d  the  Number 
of  Men  that  were  kill’d  in  the  Adtion. 
And  feveral  of  the  latter  I  have  obferv'd 
in  my  Journeys,  that  could  not  be  lefs 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  Feet  high,  with 
a  Bafe  proportionable. 


Thus, 


I-  it  t  j- 
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Thus,  if  feveral  Men  of  Clans  at  Va¬ 
riance  happen  to  meet  in  View  of  one 
of  thefe  Memorials,  ’tis  odds  but  one 
Party  reproaches  the  other  with  all  the 
aggravating  Circumftances  that  Tradition 
(which  is  moftly  a  Liar,  either  in  the 
whole  or  a  Part)  has  added  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Truth  ;  and  then  fome  great  Mif- 
chief  enfues. 

But  if  a  fingle  Highlander  of  the 
Clan  that  offended,  fhould  be  met  by 
two  or  three  more  of  the  others,  he  is 
fure  to  be  infulted,  and  receive  fome 
cruel  Treatment  from  them. 

Thus  thefe  Heaps  of  Stones,  as  I 
have  heard  an  old  Highlander  complain, 
continue  to  occafion  the  Revival  of  Ani- 
mofities,  that  had  their  Beginning  per¬ 
haps  hundreds  of  Years  before  any  of 
the  Parties  accufed  were  born ;  and 
therefore  I  think  they  ought,  by  Autho¬ 
rity,  to  be  fcattered,  and  effectually  de¬ 
faced.  But  fome  of  thefe  Monuments 

have 
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have  been  raifed,  in  Memory  of  fuch 
as  have  loft  their  Lives  in  a  Journey  by 
Snow,  Rivers,  or  other  Accidents ;  as 
was  the  Practice  of  the  eaftern  Nations. 

By  an  old  Scottijh  Law,  the  Chief 
was  made  accountable  for  any  Depreda¬ 
tions,  or  other  Violences  committed  by 
his  Clan  upon  the  Borders  of  the  Low¬ 
lands  ;  and  in  extraordinary  Cafes  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  Son,  or  fome 
other  neareft  Relation  as  a  Hoftage,  for 
the  peaceable  Behaviour  of  his  Follow¬ 
ers  in  that  Refpedt. 

By  this  Lav/  (for  I  never  faw  the  Adf) 
he  muft  furely  have  had  an  entire  Com¬ 
mand  over  them  ;  at  leaft,  tacitly,  or 
by  Inference  underftood.  For  how  un- 
reafonable,  not  to  fay,  unjuft,  muft  fuch 
a  Reftriction  have  been  to  him,  if  by 
Sanction  of  the  fame  Law  he  had  not 
had  a  coerfive  and  judicial  Authority 
over  thole,  in  whole  Choice  and  Power 
it  always  lay  to  bring  Punilhment  upon 
him  ?  And  if  he  had  fuch  an  abfolute 

H  4  Command 
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Command  over  them,  was  it  not  to  ' 
make  of  every  Chief  a  petty  Prince  in 
his  own  Territory,  and  his  Followers  a 
People  diftindt  and  feparate  from  all 
others  ? 

For  atrocious  Crimes,  fuch  as  Rebel¬ 
lion,  Murder,  Rapes,  or  oppofing  the 
Execution  of  the  Laws,  which  is  alfo 
call’d  Rebellion,  when  by  Procefs  the 
Chief  or  Laird  was  condemn’d  in  Ab- 
fence,  and  intercommuri d,  as  they  call  it, 
or  outlaw’d,  the  Civil  Power,  by  Law 
and  Cuftom  gave  Letters  of  Fire  and 
Sword  againft  him  ;  and  the  Officer  of 
fuftice  might  call  for  military  Force,  to 
affift  in  the  Execution. 

But  it  is  certain,  fome  few  of  the 
Chiefs  in  former  Times  were  upon  Oc- 
cafions,  too  powerful  to  be  brought  to 
Account  by  the  Government. 

I  have  heard  many  Inftances  of  the 
Faithfulnefs  of  particular  Highlanders 
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to  their  Mailers,  but  lhall  relate  only 
one  ;  which  is  to  me  very  well  known. 

At  the  Battle  of  Glenjhiets,  in  the 
Rebellion  of  the  Year  1/19,  a  Gentle¬ 
man,  ( George  Munro  of  Culcairne)  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  Efteem,  command¬ 
ed  a  Company  of  Highland  Men,  rais’d 
out  of  his  Father’s  Clan  ;  and  enter¬ 
tain’d  at  his  own  Expence.  There  he 
was  dangeroufly  wounded  in  the  Thigh 
from  a  Party  of  the  Rebel  Highlanders, 
polled  upon  the  Declivity  of  a  Moun¬ 
tain  ;  who  kept  on  firing  at  him,  after 
he  was  down,  according  to  their  Want 
of  Difcipline,  in  fpending  much  Fire 
upon  one  fingle  Officer,  which  diftri- 
buted  among  the  Body,  might  thin  the 
Ranks  of  their  Enemy. 

When,  after  he  fell,  and  found  by 
their  Behaviour,  they  were  refolv’d  to 

*  J 

difpatch  him  outright,  he  bid  his  Ser¬ 
vant,  who  was  by,  get  out  of  the  Dan¬ 
ger,  for  he  might  lofe  his  Life,  but 
could  be  of  no  Manner  of  Succour  or 

Service 
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Service  to  him ;  and  only  defired  him,, 
that  when  he  return’d  Home,  he  would 
let  his  Father  and  his  Family  know  that 
he  had  not  mifbehav’d. 

Hereupon  the  Highlander  burft  out 
into  Tears,  and  afking  him  how  he 
thought  he  could  leave  him  in  that  Con¬ 
dition,  and  what  they  would  think  of 
him  at  Home,  fet  himfelf  down  on  his 
Hands  and  Knees  over  his  Mafter,  and 
received  feveral  Wounds,  to  fhield  him 
from  further  Hurt ;  ’till  one  of  the  Clan, 
who  adted  as  a  Serjeant,  with  a  fmall 
Party  diflodg’d  the  Enemy,  after  having 
taken  an  Oath  upon  his  Dirk,  that  he 
would  do  it. 

For  my  own  Part,  I  do  not  fee  how 
this  Adt  of  Fidelity  is  any  Way  inferior  to 
the  fo  celebrated  one  of  Philocratus , 
Slave  to  Cuius  Gracchus ;  who  likewife 
cover’d  his  Mafter  with  his  Body,  when 
he  was  found  by  his  Enemies  in  a  Wood, 

in  fuch  Manner,  that  Onus  could  not  be 

kill’d 
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kill’d  by  them,  ’till  they  had  firft  dis¬ 
patch’d  his  Domeftick. 

This  Man  has  often  waited  at  Table, 

4  ts 

when  his  Mafter  and  I  din’d  together  ; 
but  otherwife  is .  treated  more  like  a 
Friend,  than  a  Servant. 

The  Highlanders,  in  order  to  per- 
fuade  a  Belief  of  their  Hardinefs,  have 
feveral  Rodomontados  on  that  Head ;  for, 
as  the  French  Proverb  fays.  Tons  les  Gaf- 
cons,  ne  font  pas  en  France  :  There  are 
vain  Boafters  in  other  Countries,  befides 
Gafcony.  ’Tis  true,  they  are  liable  to 
great  Hardihips,  and  they  often  fuffer 
by  ’em  in  their  Health  and  Limbs,  as  I 
have  often  obferv’d  in  a  former  Letter. 

One  of  thefe  Gal'conades  is,  that  the 
Laird  of  Keppoch ,  Chieftain  of  a  Branch 
of  the  Mac' Donalds,  in  a  Winter  Cam¬ 
paign  againft  a  neighbouring  Laird,  with 
whom  he  was  at  War  about  a  PoffeiTion, 
gave  Orders  for  rowling  a  Snow-bal!  to 
lay  under  his  Plead  in  the  Night ;  where¬ 
upon  his  Followers  murmur'd,  faying, 

No'iv 
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Now  we  defpair  ofV tdlory,  fince  our  Leader 
is  become  fo  effeminate,  be  can't  Jleep  with - 
out  a  Pillow. 

,  \ 

This,  and  many  other  like  Stories  are 
romantick  ;  but  there  is  one  Thing,  that 
at  firffc  Thought  might  feem  very  extra¬ 
ordinary,  of  which  I  have  been  credi¬ 
bly  allured,  that  when  the  Highlanders 
are  conftrain’d  to  lie  among  the  Hills, 
in  cold  dry  windy  Weather,  they  fome- 
times  foak  the  Plaid  in  fome  River  or 
Burne  ;  and  then  holding  up  a  Corner 
of  it  a  little  above  their  Heads,  they 
turn  themfelves  round  and  round,  ’till 
they  are  invelop’d  by  the  whole  Man¬ 
tle.  Then  they  lay  themfelves  down 
on  the  Heath,  upon  the  Leeward  Side 
of  fome  Hill,  where  the  wet  and  the 
warmth  of  their  Bodies  make  a  Steam, 
like  that  of  a  boiling  Kettle.  The  wet, 
they  fav,  keeps  ’em  warm  by  thick’ning 
the  Stuff,  and  keeping  the  Wind  from 
penetrating. 

I  must  confefs  I  fhould  myfelf  have 
been  apt  to  qucllion  this  Fad:,  had  I 

/  not 
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not  frequently  feen  them  wet  from  Morn¬ 
ing  to  Night ;  and  even  at  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Rain,  not  fo  much  as  ftir 
a  few  Yards  to  fhelter,  but  continue  in 
it  without  Neceffity,  ’till  they  were,  as 
we  fay,  wet  through  and  through.  And 
that  is  foon  effected  by  the  Loofenefs 
and  Spunginefs  of  the  Plaiding ;  but 
the  Bonnet  is  frequently  taken  off,  and 
wrung  like  a  Dilh-Clout,  and  then  put 
on  again. 

They  have  been  accuflom’d  from  their 
Infancy  to  be  often  wet,  and  to  take  the 
Water-like  Spaniels ;  and  this  is  become 
a  fecond  Nature,  and  can  fcarcely  be 
call’d  a  Hardfhip  to  them,  infomuch  that 
I  ufed  to  fay,  they  feem’d  to  be  of  the 
Duck  Kind,  and  to  love  the  Water  as 
well.  Tho’  I  never  faw  this  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  Sleep  in  windy  Weather,  yet 
fetting  out  early  in  a  Morning  from  one 
of  the  Huts,  I  have  feen  the  Marks  of 
their  Lodging,  where  the  Ground  has 
been  free  from  Rime  or  Snow,  which 

remain’d 
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remain’d  all  round  the  Spots  where  they 
had  lain. 

\ 

The  different  Sur-names  of  the  High- 

O 

landers  in  general  are  but  few,  in  re¬ 


lies,  and  hardly  any  Male  Strangers  have 
intermarried  with,  or  fettled  among  ’em  ; 
and  with  refpedt  to  particular  Tribes, 


the'mfelves,  who  are  all  of  one  Name, 


to  annex  themfelves  to  the  Clan,  and 


thofe  for  the  mod  Part  affume  the 
Name. 

Thus  the  Sur-names  being  ufelefs, 
for  Diftindtion  of  Perfons  are  fupprefs’d, 
and  there  remain  only  the  Chriftian 
Names  ;  of  which  there  are  every  where 
a  great  Number  of  Duncans,  Donalds, 
Alexanders ,  Patricks ,  &c.  who  there¬ 
fore  muff  be  fome  otherways  diftin- 
euilh’d  one  from  another. 
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This  is  done  by  fome  additional  Names 
and  Defcriptions  taken  from  their  Fore¬ 
fathers  ;  for  when  their  own  Chriftian 
Name,  with  their  Father’s  Name  and 
Defcription  (which  is  for  the  mod:  Part 
the  Colour  of  the  Flair)  is  not  fufficients 
they  add  the  Grandfather’s,  and  fo  up¬ 
wards,  till  they  are  perfectly  diftinguifhed 
from  all  others  of  the  fame  Clan-Name. 

As  for  Example  ;  A  Man  whofe  Name 
is  Donald  Grants  has  for  Patronimick  (as 
they  call  it)  the  Name  following,  viz, 

Donald  Bane,  i.e. White  hair’d  Donald. 

Mac  oil  V ane ,  Son  of  grey  hair’d  Donald. 

Die  oil  roi ,  Grandfon  of  red  hair’d  Donald. 

Vic  ean.  Great  Grandfon  of  John. 

Thus,  you  fee  the  Name  of  Grant  is 
not  uled,  becaufe  all  of  that  Clan  are 
either  fo  called,  or  affume  that  Name. 

Another  Thing  is ;  that  if  this  Man 
had  defeended  in  a  dired  Line,  as  elded, 

from 
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from  John,  the  remote!!  Ancestor,  and 
yobn  had  been  a  Chief ;  he  would  only 
be  called  Mac  Ean ,  leaving  out  all  the 
intermediate  Succeflions  by  way  of  Emi¬ 
nence. 

These  patronimical  Names,  at  length, 
are  made  ufe  of,  chiefly,  in  Writings, 
Receipts,  Rentals,  &c.  and  in  ordinary 
Matters  the  Highlanders  have,  fome- 
times,  other  Diflindtions,  which  alfo  to 
fome  are  pretty  long. 

$ 

l 

When  Numbers  of  them,  compofed 
from  different  Tribes,  have  been  jointly 
employed  in  a  Work,  they  have  had 
arbitrary  and  temporary  Denominations 
added  to  their  Chriflian  Names  by  their 
Overfeers  for  the  more  ready  Diftin- 
dlion  ;  fuch  as,  the  Place  they  came  from; 
the  Perfon  who  recommended  them, 
fome  particular  Vice,  or  from  fome- 
thing  remarkable  in  their  Pcrlons,  &c. 
by  which  fictitious  Names  they  have 
alfo  been  fet  down  in  the  Books  of  their 
Employers. 


It 
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It  is  a  received  Notion  (but  nothing 
can  be  more  unjuft)  that  the  ordinary 
Highlanders  are  an  indolent  lazy  Peo¬ 
ple ;  I  know  the  Contrary  by  trouble- 
fome  Experience  ;  I  fay  troublefome,  be- 
caufe,  in  a  certain  Affair  wherein  I  had 
Occafion  to  employ  great  Numbers  of 
them,  and  gave  them  good  Wages,  the 
Solicitations  of  others  for  Employment 
were  very  earneft,  and  would  hardly  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  Denial ;  they  are  as  willing  as 
other  People  to  mend  their  Way  of  Liv¬ 
ing,  and  when  they  have  gained  Strength 
fiom  fubftantial  Food,  they  work  as  well 
as  others  j  but  why  fhould  a  People  be 
branded  with  the  Name  of  Idles  in  a 
Country  where  there  is  generally  no  pro¬ 
fitable  Bufinefs  for  them  to  do  ? 

Hence  I  have  concluded.  That  if  any 
Expedient  could  be  found  for  their  Em¬ 
ployment,  to  their  reafonable  Advantage, 
there  would  be  little  elfe  wanting  to  re¬ 
form  the  Minds  of  the  moft  favage 
amongft  them.  For  my  own  Part,  I  do 
VoL-  11  I  a  flu  re 
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allure  you,  that  I  never  had  the  leaft 
Reafon  to  complain  of  the  Behaviour  to¬ 
wards  me  of  any  of  the  ordinary  High¬ 
landers,  or  the  Irifh ;  but  it  wants  a  great 
deal  that  I  could  truly  fay  as  much  of  the 
Englifhmen  and  lowland  Scots  that  were 
employed  in  the  fame  Bufinefs. 

One  of  the  Chiefs,  at  his  own  Houfe, 
complained  to  me  (but  in  a  friendly 
Manner)  as  though  I  had  fcduced  fome 
of  his  Subjects  from  their  Allegiance. 
He  had  Occafion  for  three  or  four  of 
thofe  of  his  Clan  (whom  I  employed) 
about  a  Piece  of  Work  at  home,  which 
they  only  could  do,  and  when  he  was 
about  to  pay  them  for  their  Labour,  he 
offered  them  Six-pence  a  Day  each 
(being  great  Wages,  even  if  they  had 
‘not  been  his  Vaffals)  in  Confideration  he 
had  taken  them  from  other  Employ¬ 
ment  ,  upon  which  they  remonftrated, 
and  faid,  he  injured  them  in  calling  them 
from  Sixteen-pence  a  Day  to  Six-pence-, 
and  I  very  well  remember,  he  then  told 

me,  that  if  any  of  thofe  People  had, 

formerly, 
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formerly,  faid  as  much  to  their  Chief, 
they  would  have  been  carried  to  the 
next  Rock  and  precipitated. 

The  Highlanders  walk  nimbly  and  up¬ 
right,  fo  that  you  will  never  fee  among  the 
meaneft  of  them,  in  the  mod:  remote  Parts, 
the  clumfy  drooping  Gait  of  the  French 
Paifans,or  our  own  Country  Fellows ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  Statelinefs  in 
the  Midd:  of  their  Poverty ;  and  this  I 
think  may  be  accounted  for  without 
much  Difficulty. 

They  have  a  Pride  in  their  Family, 
as  almod:  every  one  is  a  Genealogist; 
they  wear  light  Brogues,  or  Pumps,  and 
are  accuftomed  to  fkip  over  Rocks  and 
Bogs  ;  whereas,  our  Country-Labourers 
have  no  fuch  Pride,  wear  heavy  clouted 
Shoes,  and  are  continually  dragging  their 
F eet  out  of  ploughed  Land  or  Clays ; 
but  thofe  ,very  Men,  in  a  ffiort  Time 
after  they  are  inlifted  into  the  Army, 
ere£t  their  Bodies,  change  their  clowniffi 
Gait,  and  become  fmart  Fellows ;  and 

I  2  indeed, 
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indeed,  the  Soldiers  in  general,  after 
being  a  little  accuftomed  to  the  Toils  and 
Difficulties  of  the  Country  can,  and  do, 
to  my  Knowledge,  acquit  themfelves  in 
their  Winter-Marches,  and  other  Hard- 
lhips  as  well  as  the  Highlanders  ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  obferved,  that  the  private 
Men  of  the  independent  Highland  Com¬ 
panies  are  become  lefs  hardy  than  others 
from  their  great  Pay  (as  it  is  to  them) 
the  bell  Lodging  the  Country  affords, 
and  warm  Clothing. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  tell  you  before  I 
conclude,  that  many  of  thofe  private 
Gentlemen  have  Gillys,  or  Servants  to  at¬ 
tend  them  in  Quarters,  and  upon  a  March 
to  carry  their  Provffions  and  Firelocks. 

But  as  I  have  happened  to  touch  upon 
thofe  Companies,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
go  a  little  farther,  for  I  think  I  have  juft 
room  enough  for  it  in  this  Sncet. 

There  are  fix  of  them,  viz.  three  of 

one  hundred  Men,  and  three  of  fixty 

each. 
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each,  in  all  four  hundred  and  eighty 
Men. 

-  Jr 

•  •  f  ..k  \  , 

4  .«  J  1 

These  are,  chiefly,  Tenants  to  the 
Captains ;  and  one  of  the  Centurions  or 
Captains  of  an  Hundred,  is  laid  to  flxip 
his  other  Tenants  of  their  beft  Plaids 
wherewith  to  cloath  his  Soldiers  again  ft 
a  Review,  and  to  commit  many  other 
Abufes  of  his  Truft. 

f 

These  Captains  are  all  of  them  vying 
with  each  other  whole  Company  ihall 
beft  perform  the  manual  Exercife ;  fo 
that  four  hundred  and  eighty  Men,  be- 
fides  the  Changes  made  among  them, 
are  fufficient  to  teach  that  Part  of  the 
military  Difciphne  throughout  the  whole 
Highlands. 

I  am  not  a  Prophet,  nor  the  Son  of  a 
Prophet,  or  even  fecondfighted ;  yet  I 
foiefee  that  a  Time  may  come  when  the 
Inftitution  of  thefe  Corps  may  be  thought 
not  to  have  been  the  beft  of  Policy.  I  am 
not  unawares,  it  may  be  faid  j  they  were 

I  3  raifed 
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jraifed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Difarming , 
and  they  are  ufeful  to  prevent  the  Stealing 
of  Cattle  ;  but  both  thofe  Reafons  are 
not  fufficient  to  alter  my  Opinion  of  their 
Continuance. 

'*'•  •  S 
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H  E  Gentry  may  be 
faid  to  be  a  handfome 
People,  but  the  Com¬ 
monalty  much  other- 
wife  j  one  would 
hardly  think,  by  their 
Faces,  they  were  of 
the  fame  Species,  at  leaft,  of  the  fame 
Country,  which  plainly  proceeds  from 
their  bad  Food,  Smoak  at  home,  and 
Sun,  Wind  and  Rain  abroad,  becaufe  the 
young  Children  have  as  good  Features 
as  any  I  have  feen  in  other  Parts  of  the 
Iiland. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Sun  in  this 
northern  Climate  as  partly  the  Caufe  of 

I  4  their 
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their  Difguife,  for  that  (as  I  faid  before) 
in  Summer  the  Heat,  by  Reflection  from 
the  Rocks,  is  exceffive  ;  at  the  fame 
time  the  Cold  on  the  Tops  of  the  Hills 
is  fo  vaft  an  Extreme  as  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  any  but  thofe  who  have  felt 
the  Difference,  and  know  the  Danger  of 
fo  fudden  a  Tranfition  from  one  to  the 
other ;  and  this  likewife  has  its  EffeCt 
upon  them, 

The  ordinary  Natives  are,  for  the  mod 
part,  civil  v/hen  they  are  kindly  ufed, 
but  mod  mifchievous  when  much  offend¬ 
ed,  and  will  hardly  ever  forgive  a  Provo¬ 
cation,  but  feek  fome  open  or  fccret  Re¬ 
venge,  and  generally  fpeaking,  the  latter 
of  the  two, 

/  • 

A  PIighlanp  Town,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  is  compofed  of  a  few  Huts  for 
Dwellings,  with  Barns  and  Stables,  and 
both  the  latter  are  of  a  more  diminutive 
Size  than  the  former,  all  irregularly 
placed,  fome  one  way,  fome  another,  and 
fit  any  Diftance  look  like  fo  many  Heaps 

of 
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of  Dirt ;  thefe  are  built  in  Glens  and 
Straths,  which  are  the  Corn  Countries, 
near  Rivers  and  Rivulets,  and  alfo  on  the 
Sides  of  Lakes  where  there  is  fome  a- 
rable  Land  for  the  Support  of  the  In¬ 
habitants. 

I 

But  I  am  now  to  fpeak  of  the  Man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  lower  Order  of  High¬ 
landers  live ;  and  fhall  begin  with  the 
Spring  of  the  Year. 

This  is  a  bad  Seafon  with  them,  for 
then  their  Provifion  of  Oatmeal  begins 
to  fail,  and  for  a  Supply  they  bleed  their 
Cattle  and  boil  the  Blood  into  Cakes, 
which;  together  with  a  little  Milk  and  a 
fhort  Allowance  of  Oatmeal  is  their 
Food. 

It  is  true,  there  are  fmall  Trouts,  or 
fomething  like  them,  in  fome  of  the  little 
Rivers,  which  continue  in  Holes  among 
the  Rocks,  which  are  always  full  of 
Water  when  the  Stream  is  quite  ceafed 
for  want  of  Rain  5  thefe  might  be  a  Help 

to 
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to  them  in  this  ftarving  Seafon,  but  I 
have  had  fo  little  Notion  in  all  my 
Journeys  that  they  made  thofe  Fiih  a 
Part  of  their  Diet,  that  I  never  once 
thought  of  them,  as  fuch,  till  this  very 
Moment.  It  is  likely  they  can’t  catch 
them  for  want  of  proper  Tackle,  but  I 
am  fure  they  cannot  be  without  them 
for  want  of  Leifure.  What  may  feem 
ftrange  is ;  that  they  do  not  introduce 
Roots  among  them  (as  Potatoes,  for  the 
Purpofe)  but  the  Land  they  occupy  is  fo 
very  little,  they  think  they  cannot  fpare 
any  Part  of  it  from  their  Corn,  and  the 
Landlord’s  Demand  of  Rent  in  Kind  is 
another  Objection.  You  will  perceive  I 
am  fpeaking  only  of  the  poor  People  in  the 
interiour  Parts  of  the  Mountains,  for  near 
the  Coaft,  all  round  them,  there  are  few 
confined  to  fuch  diminutive  Farms,  and 
the  moll  neceffitous  of  all  may  fhare, 
upon  Occafion,  the  Benefit  of  various 
Kinds  of  Shell-fifh,  only  for  feeking  and 
fetching. 


Their 
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Their  Cattle  are  much  weakened  by 
want  of  fufficient  Food  in  the  preceding 
Winter,  and  this  immoderate  Bleeding 
reduces  them  to  fo  low  a  Plight,  that  in 
a  Morning  they  cannot  rife  from  the 
Ground,  and  feveral  of  the  Inhabitants 
join  together  to  help  up  each  others 
Cows,  &c. 

In  Summer  the  People  remove  to  the 
Hills  and  dwell  in  much  worfe  Huts 
than  thofe  they  leave  below  3  thefe  are 
near  the  Spots  of  Grazing,  and  are  called 
Sbealings,  fcattered  from  one  another  as 
Occafion  requires.  Every  one  has  his 
particular  Space  of  Pafture,  for  which,  if 
it  be  not  a  Part  of  his  Farm 3  he  pays, 
as  I  lhall  mention  hereafter. 

M  1 

Here  they  make  their  Butter  and 
Cheefe ;  by  the  way,  I  have  feen  fome 
of  the  former  with  bluilh  Veins  made,  as 
I  thought,  by  the  Mixture  of  Smoke, 
not  much  unlike  to  Gajlile  Soap,  but 
fome  have  faid  it  was  a  Mixture  of 

Sheep’s 
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Sheep’s  Milk  which  gave  a  Part  of  it 
that  Tindture  of  Blue. 

When  the  Grazing  fails  the  High¬ 
landers  return  to  their  former  Habita¬ 
tions,  and  the  Cattle  to  pick  up  their 
Suftenance  among  the  Heath,  as  before. 

At  other  Times  the  Children  fhare 
the  Milk  with  the  Calves,  Lambs  and 
Kids,  for  they  milk  the  Dams  of  them 
all,  which  keeps  their  Young  fo  lean, 
that  when  fold  in  the  low  Country  they 
are  chiefly  ufed,  as  they  tell  me,  to  make 
Soups  withal ;  and  when  a  Side  of  any 
one  of  thefe  Kinds  hangs  up  in  our 
Market,  the  leafl:  difagreeable  Part  of 
the  Sight  is  the  Tranfparency  of  the 
Ribs. 

About  the  latter  End  of  Auguji ,  or 
Beginning  of  September ,  the  Cattle  are 
brought  into  good  Order  by  their  Sum¬ 
mer  Feed,  and  the  Beef  is  extremely 
fweet  and  fucculent,  which  I  fuppofe  is 
owing,  in  good  part,  to  their  being  re¬ 
duced 
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duced  to  fuch  Poverty  in  the  Spring  and 
made  up  again  with  new  Flefh. 


Now  the  Drovers  collect  their  Herds 
and  drive  them  to  Fairs  and  Markets  on 
the  Borders  of  the  Lowlands,  and  fome- 
times  to  the  North  of  England ,  and,  in 
their  PaiTage,  they  pay  a  certain  Tribute, 
proportionable  to  the  Number  of  Cattle, 
to  the  Owner  of  the  Territory  they  pafs 
through,  which  is  in  lieu  of  all  Reckon¬ 
ings  for  Grazing. 


I  have  feveral  times  feen  them  driv¬ 
ing  great  Numbers  of  Cattle  along  the 
Sides  of  the  Mountains  at  a  great  Diftance, 
but  never,  except  once,  was  near  them. 
This  was  in  a  Time  of  Rain,  by  a  wide 
River  where  there  was  a  Boat  to  ferry 
over  the  Drovers.  The  Cows  were  about 
fifty  in  Number,  and  took  the  Water 
like  Spaniels,  and  when  they  were  in, 
their  Drivers  made  a  hideous  Cry  to  urge 
them  forwards  ;  this,  they  told  me,  they 
did  to  keep  the  Foremofl  of  them  from 
turning  about  j  for  in  that  Cafe  the  reft 
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would  do  the  like,  and  then  they  would 
he  in  Danger,  efpecially  the  weakeft  of 
them,  to  be  driven  away,  and  drown’d 
by  the  Torrent. 

I  thought  it  a  very  odd  Sight  to  fee 
fo  many  Nofes  and  Eyes  juft  above  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  nothing  of  them  more  to  be 
feen  ;  for  they  had  no  Horns,  and  up¬ 
on  the  Land  they  appear’d  in  Size  and 
Shape,  like  fo  many  large  Lincolnfhire 

Calves. 


I  shall  fpeak  of  the  Highland  Har- 
veft,  that  is,  the  Autumn,  when  I  come 
to  the  Article  of  their  Hufbandry.  But 
nothing  is  more  deplorable,  than  the  State 
of  thefe  People  in  Time  of  Winter. 

They  are  in  that  Seafon  often  con¬ 
fin’d  to  their  Glens,  by  fwolen  Rivers, 
Snow,  or  Ice  on  the  Paths,  in  the  Sides 
of  the  Hills,  which  is  accumulated  by 
Drippings  from  the  Springs  above,  and 
fo  by  little  and  little  form’d  into  Knobs, 
like  a  Stick  of  Sugar-candy  ;  only  the 

X> r*  f  c 
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Parts  are  not  angular  like  thofe,  but  fo 
uneven  and  llippery,  no  Foot  can  pafs. 


They  have  no  Diverfions  to  atnufe 
’em,  but  fit  brooding  in  the  Smoke,  over 
the  Fire,  ’till  their  Legs  and  Thighs  are 
fcorched  to  an  extraordinary  Degree ; 
and  many  have  fore  Eyes,  and  fome  are 
quite  blind. 


This  long  Continuance  in  the  Smoke 
makes  ’em  almofi:  as  black  as  Chimney- 
Sweepers  ;  and  when  the  Huts  are  not 
Water-tight,  which  is  often  the  Cafe, 
the  Rain  that  comes  through  the  Roof, 
and  mixes  with  the  Sootinefs  of  the  In- 
fide,  where  all  the  Sticks  look  like  Char¬ 
coal,  falls  in  Drops  like  Ink.  But,  in 
this  Circumftance,  the  Highlanders  are 
not  very  folicitous  about  their  outward 
Appearance. 


To  fupply  the  Want  of  Candles,  when 
they  have  Occafion  for  more  Light  than 
is  given  by  the  Fire,  they  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  a  Quantity  of  Sticks  of  Fir; 

the 
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the  moft  refinous  that  can  be  procured 
fbme  of  thefe  are  lighted  and  laid  upon 
a  Stone,  and  as  the  Light  decays,  they 
revive  it  with  frefh  Fewel.  But  when 
they  happen  to  be  deftitute  of  Fire,  and 
none  is  to  be  got  in  the  Neighbourhood, 
they  produce  it  by  rubbing  Sticks  toge¬ 
ther  ;  but  I  don’t  recoiled:  what  Kind 
of  Wood  is  fitted:  for  that  Purpofe. 

If  a  Drift  of  Snow  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains  happens,  and  the  fame  fhould  be 
of  any  Continuance,  they  are  thereby 
render’d  compleatly  Prifoners.  In  this 
Cafe  the  Snow  being  whirled  from  the 
Mountains  and  Hills,  lodges  in  the  Plains 
below,  ’till  fometimes  it  increafes  to  a 
Height  almoft  equal  with  the- Tops  of 
their  Huts ;  but  then  it  is  foon  diflcjlv’d 
for  a  little  Space  round  ’em,  which  is 
caus’d  by  the  Warmth  of  the  Fire, 
Smoke,  Family  and  Cattle  within. 

Thus  are  they  confin’d  to  a  very  nar¬ 
row  Compafs,  and  in  the  mean  Time, 
if  they  have  any  out-lying  Cattle  in  the 

*  Hills, 
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Hills,  they  are  leaving  the  Heights,  and 
returning  Home  ;  for  by  the  fame  Means 
that  the  Snow  is  accumulated  in  the 

t 

Glen ,  the  Hills  are  clear’d  of  the  Incum¬ 
brance  :  But  the  Cattle  are  fometimes 
intercepted  by  the  Depth  of  Snow,  in 
the  Plain  or  deep  Hollows  in  their  Way. 
In  fuch  Cafe,  when  the  Wind’s  Drift 
begins  to  ceafe  from  the  Winds  having 
a  little  fpent  its  Fury,  the  People  take 
the  following  Method  to  open  a  Com¬ 
munication. 

If  the  Huts  are  at  any  Diftance  asun¬ 
der,  one  of  them  begins  at  the  Edge  of 
the  Snow  next  to  his  Dwelling,  and 
waving  his  Body  from  Side  to  Side, 
preifes  forward,  and  fqueezes  it  from 
him  on  either  Hand  ;  and  if  it  be  higher 

o 

than  his  Head,  he  breaks  down  that 
Part  with  his  Hands.  Th  us  he  proceeds, 
’till  he  comes  to  another  Hut,  and  when 
fome  of  them  are  got  together,  they  go 
on  in  the  fame  Manner  to  open  a  Way 
for  tne  Cattle ;  and  in  thus  doing  they 
relieve  one  another,  when  too  wet  and 
Vol.  II.  K  weary 
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weary  to  proceed  further,  ’till  the  whole 
is  compleated.  Yet  notwithftanding  all 
their  Endeavours,  their  Cattle  are  fome- 
times  loft. 

As  this  may  feem  to  you  a  little  too 
extraordinary,  and  you  will  believe  I  ne¬ 
ver  faw  it,  I  fhall  allure  you  I  had  it 
from  a  Gentleman,  who  being  nearly 
related  to  a  Chief,  has  therefore  a  confi- 
derable  Farm  in  the  inner  Highlands, 

t  _ 

and  would  not  deceive  me  in  a  Fad,  that 
does  not  recommend  his  Country ;  of 
which  he  is  as  jealous  as  any  one  I  have 
known  on  this  Side  the  Tweed. 

\ 

A  drift  of  Snow,  like  that  above  de- 
fcribed,  was  faid  to  have  been  the  Ruin 
of  the  S wedijh  Army,  in  the  laft  Expe¬ 
dition  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 

Before  I  proceed  to  their  Hulbandry, 
I  fhall  give  you  fome  Account  of  an 
Animal  neceffary  to  it  ;  that  is,  their 
Horfes,  or  rather  (as  they  are  call  d) 
Garrons, 


These 
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These  Horfes,  in  Miniature,  run 
wild  among  the  Mountains  3  fome  of 
them,  ’till  they  are  eight  or  ten  Years 
old,  which  renders  them  exceedingly 
reftive  and  ftubborn. 

There  be  various  Ways  of  catching 
them,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Spot 
of  Country,  where  they  chiefly  keep  their 
Haunts.  Sometimes  they  are  hunted 
by  Numbers  of  Highland  Men  into  a 
Bog,  in  other  Places  they  are  driven  up 
a  fteep  Hill,  where  the  nearefl:  of  the 
Purfuers  endeavours  to  catch  them  by 
the  hind  Leg ;  and  I  have  been  told, 
that  fometimes  both  Horfe  and  Man 
have  come  tumbling  down  together. 

In  another  Place  they  have  been 
hunted  from  one  to  another,  among  the 
Heatn  and  Rocks,  ’till  they  have  laid 
themlelves  down  through  Wearinefs  and 
want  of  Breath. 

\  t 

v  #■ 

They  are  fo  fmall,  that  a  middle- 
flz  d  Man  mull  keep  his  Legs  almoR 
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in  Lines  parallel  to  their  Sides,  when 
carry’d  over  the  ftony  Ways ;  and  it  is 
almoft  incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not 
feen  it,  how  nimbly  they  Ikip  with  a 
heavy  Rider  among  the  Rocks,  and  large 
Moor-Stones,  turning  'Lie  Zac  to  fuch 
Places  as  are  paffable. 

I  think  verily  they  all  follow  one 
another  in  the  fame  irregular  Steps,  be- 
caufe  in  thofe  Ways  there  appears  fome 
little  Smoothnefs,  worn  by  their  naked 
Hoofs,  which  is  not  any  where  elfe  to 
be  feen. 

When  1  have  been  riding  (or  rather 
creeping)  along  at  the  Foot  of  a  Moun¬ 
tain,  I  have  difeover’d  them  by  their  Co¬ 
lour,  which  is  moftly  white,  and  by 
their  Motion,  which  readily  catches  the 
Eye ;  when  at  the  fame  Time  they 
were  fo  high  above  me,  they  feem’d  to 
be  no  bigger  than  a  Lap-dog,  and  almoft 
hanging  over  my  Head.  But  what  has 
appear'd  to  me  very  extraordinary,  is, 
that  when,  at  other  Times,  1  have  pafs’d 
near  to  'em,  I  have  perceiv’d  'em  to  be 

(like 
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(like  fome  of  our  common  Beggars  in 
London)  in  ragged  and  tatter’d  Coats, 
but  full  in  Flefh  ;  and  that,  even  toward 
the  latter  End  of  Winter,  when  I  think 

they  could  have  nothing  to  feed  upon, 

• 

but  Heath  and  rotten  Leaves  of  T rees, 
if  any  of  the  latter  were  to  be  found. 

The  Highlanders  have  a  Tradition 
they  came  originally  from  Spain,  by 
Breeders  left  there  by  the  Spaniards  in 
former  Times ;  and  they  fay,  they  have 
been  a  great  Number  of  Years  in 
dwindling  to  their  prefent  diminitive 
Size. 

I  was  one  Day  greatly  diverted  with 
the  Method  of  taming  thefe  wild  Hob¬ 
bies. 

* 

In  paffing  along  a  narrow  Path  on 
the  Side  of  a  high  Hill  among  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  at  length  it  brought  me  to  a  Part 
looking  down  into  a  little  Plain  ;  there  I 
was  at  once  prefented  with  the  Scene  of 
a  Highland  Man  beating  one  of  thefe 
Garrons  moll  unmercifully  with  a  great 

K  3  Stick, 
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Stick,  and  upon  a  ftriCter  View  I  per¬ 
ceiv’d  the  Man  had  tied  a  Rope,  or 
fomething  like  it,  about  one  of  his  hind 
Legs,  as  you  may  have  feen  a  Angle  Hog 
driven  in  England ;  and  indeed  in  my  Si¬ 
tuation  he  did  not  feem  fo  big.  At  the 
fame  Time  the  Horfe  was  kicking  and 
violently  ftruggling,  and  fometimes  the 
Garron  was  down,  and  fometimes  the 
Hio-hlander,  and  not  feldom  both  of 
them  together,  but  ftill  the  Man  kept 
his  Hold. 

After  waiting  a  confiderable  Time  to 
fee  the  Event,  tho’  not  fo  well  pleafed 
with  the  Precipice  I  flood  upon,  I  found 
the  Garron  gave  it  up ;  and  being  per¬ 
fectly  conquer’d  for  that  Time,  patiently 
fuffer’d  himfelf  to  be  driven  to  a  Hut  not 

far  from  the  Field  of  Battle. 

•  ' 

I  wns  defirous  to  afk  the  Highlander 
a  Queftion  or  two,  by  the  Help  of  my 
Guide,  but  there  was  no  Means  for 
me  to  get  down  but  by  falling  ;  and 
when  I  came  to  a  Part  of  the  Hill, 
where  I  could  defcend  to  the  Glen,  I  had 

but  little  Inclination  to  go  back  again,  for 

I  never 


I 


I 
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I  never  by  Choice  made  one  Retrograde 
Step;  when  I  was  leaving  the  Mountains. 
But  what  is  pretty  ftrange,  tho’  very  true 
(by  what  Charm  I  know  not)  I  have 
been,  well  enough  pleas  d  to  lee  them 
again,  at  my  frit  Entrance  to  them  in  my 
Returns  from  England.  And  this  has 
made  my  Wonder  ceafe,  that  a  Native 
ffiould  be  fo  fond  of  fuch  a  Country. 

The  Soil  of  the  Corn  Lands  is  in  fome 
Places  fo  fhallow  with  rocky  Ground  be¬ 
neath  it,  that  a  Plough  is  of  no  Manner  of 
Ufe.  This  they  dig  up  with  a  wooden 
Spade;  for  almoft  all  their  Implements  for 
Huibandry,  which  in  other  Countries  are 
made  of  Iron,  or  partly  of  that  Metal, 
are  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Highlands  en¬ 
tirely  made  of  Wood  ;  fuch  as  the  Spade, 
Flough-fnare ,  Harrow ,  Ilarnejs,  and  Bolts, 
and  even  Locks  for  Doors  are  made  of 
Wood.  By  the  Way,  thefe  Locks  are 
contriv’d  fo  artfully,  by  Notches  made 
at  unequal  Diftances  withinfde,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  open  them  with  any 
Thing  but  the  wooden  Keys  that  belong 
to  them.  But  there  would  be  no  great 

K  4  Difficulty. 
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Difficulty  in  opening  the  Wall  of  the 
Xlut,  as  the  Highlander  did  by  the  Port- 
iTi3.iitc3.il  tii3t  lie  l3w  lying  upon  3 

ble  ;  and  nobody  near  it  but  his  Compa- 
nion. 

\ 

Out  !  fays  he  1  what  Fool  was  this 
that  put  a  Lock  upon  Leather  ?  and  im¬ 
mediately  ripp’d  it  open  with  his  Dirk, 

Where  the  Soil  is  deeper,  they  plough 
with  four  of  their  little  Horfes  abreaft  1 
the  Manner  this : 

Being  thus  rank’d,  they  are  divided 
by  a  fmall  Space  into  Pairs,  and  the  Dri¬ 
ver,  or  rather  Leader  of  the  Plough, 
having  placed  himfelf  before  them,  hold¬ 
ing  the  two  innermofl  by  their  Heads, 
to  keep  the  Couples  afunder ;  he  with 
his  r  ace  toward  the  Plough,  goes  back-^ 
ward,  obferving,  through  the  Space  be¬ 
tween  the  Horfes,  the  Way  of  the 
Ploughshare, 

When  I  firft  faw  this  aukward  Me¬ 
thod,  as  I  then  thought  it,  I  rid  up  tQ 

1  the 
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the  Perfon  who  guided  the  Machine,  to 
afk  him  fome  Queftions  concerning  it : 
He  fpoke  pretty  good  Englijh ,  which 
made  me  conclude  he  was  a  Gentleman  j 
and  yet  in  Quality  of  a  Proprietor  and 
Conduder  might,  without  Difhonour, 
employ  himfelf  in  fuch  a  Work. 

My  firft  Queftion  was,  whether  that 
Method  was  common  to  the  Highlands, 
or  peculiar  to  that  Part  of  the  Country  ; 
and  by  Way  of  Anfwer,  he  afk’d  me, 
if  they  plough’d  otherwife  any  where 
elfe.  Upon  my  further  Enquiry,  why 
the  Man  went  backwards,  he  hopp’d, 
and  very  civilly  inform’d  me,  that  there 
were  feveral  fmall  Rocks,  which  I  did 
not  fee,  that  had  a  little  Part  of  them 
juft  peeping  on  the  Surface,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  necefiary  his  Servant  fhould 
fee  and  avoid  ’em,  by  guiding  the  Horfes 
accordingly ;  or  otherwife  his  Plough 
might  be  fpoil’d  by  the  Shock. 

i  | 

*■  0  § 

The  Anfwer  was  fatisfadory  and  con¬ 
vincing  j  and  I  muft  here  take  Notice, 

that 
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\ 

that  many  other  of  their  Methods  are 
too  well  fuited  to  their  own  Circumftan- 
ces,  and  thofe  of  the  Country,  to  be 
eafily  amended  by  fuch  as  undertake  to 
deride  them. 

In  the  Weftern  Highlands  they  {till 
retain  that  barbarous  Cuftom  (which  I 
have  not  feen  any  where  elfe)  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  Harrow  by  the  Horfe’s  Dock, 
without  any  Manner  of  Harnefs  what¬ 
ever.  And  when  the  Tail  becomes  too 
fhort  for  the  Purpefe,  they  lengthen  it 
out  with  twilled  Sticks.  This  unnatural 
Practice  was  formerly  forbidden  in  Ire- 
land  by  A£t  of  Parliament,  as  my  Me¬ 
mory  informs  me,  from  Accounts  I  have 
formerly  read  of  that  Country ;  for  be- 
ine  almoll  without  Books,  I  can  have 
little  other  Help  wherefrom  to  make 
Quotations. 

When  a  Burden  is  to  be  carry ’d  on 
Horfeback,  they  ufe  two  Balkets,  call  d 
Creels ,  one  on  each  Side  of  the  Horfe  ; 

and  if  the  Load  be  fuch  as  can’t  be  di¬ 
vided 
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vided,  they  put  it  into  one  of  them, 
and  counterbalance  it  with  Stones  in  the 
other,  fo  that  one  Half  of  the  Horfe’s 
Burden  is - I  can’t  fay  unneceffary, 


becaufe  I  don’t  fee  how  they  could  well 
do  otherwife  in  the  Mountains. 


Their  Harveft  is  late  in  the  Year,  and 
therefore  feldom  got  in  dry,  as  the  great 
Rains  ufually  come  on  about  the  latter 
End  of  Augujl ,  nor  is  the  Corn  well 
preferv’d  afterwards  in  thofe  miferable 
Hovels  they  call  Barns,  which  are  moftly 
not  lit  to  keep  out  the  bad  W eather  from 
above ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  high 
Winds  that  pafs  through  the  Openings 
of  the  Sides  in  dry  Weather,  it  would, 
of  Neceffity,  be  quite  fpoil’d.  But  as 
it  is,  the  Grain  is  often  grown  in  the 
Sheaves,  as  I  have  obferv'd  in  a  fotmer 
Letter. 


To  the  Lightnefs  of  the  Oats,  one 
might  think  they  contributed  themfelves, 
for  if  there  be  one  Part  of  their  Ground 
that  produces  vvorfe  Grain  than  another, 

they 
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they  referve  that,  or  Part  of  it  for  Seed  ; 
believing  it  will  produce  again  as  well  in 
Quantity  and  Quality  as  the  beft,  but 
whether  in  this  they  are  right  or  wrong, 
I  can’t  determine. 

Another  Thing, belides  the  bad  Wea¬ 
ther  that  retards  their  Harveft,  is  ;  they 
make  it  chiefly  the  Work  of  the  Women 
of  the  Family.  Near  the  Lowlands  I  have 
known  a  Field  of  Corn  to  employ  a  Wo¬ 
man  and  a  Girl  for  a  Fortnight ;  which, 
•with  proper  Flelp,  might  have  been 
done  in  two  Days.  And  altho’  the 
Owner  might  not  well  afford  to  employ 
many  Hands,  yet  his  own  Labour  would 
have  prevented  half  the  Rilque  of  bad 
Weather  at  that  uncertain  Seafon. 

An  EngliJlj  Lady,  who  found  herfelf 
fomething  decaying  in  her  Health,  and 
was  advis’d  to  go  among  the  Hills,  and 
drink  Goat’s  Milk  or  Whey,  told  me 
lately,  that  feeing  a  Highlander  balking 
at  the  Foot  of  a  Hill  in  his  full  Drefs, 
while  his  Wife  and  her  Mother  were  hard 

at 
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at  work  in  reaping  the  Oats ;  ilie  afk’d 
the  old  Woman  how  die  could  be  con¬ 
tented  to  fee  her  Daughter  labour  in 
that  Manner,  while  her  Hufband  was 
only  an  idle  Spectator  ?  And  to  this  the 
•Woman  anfwered,  that  her  Son-in-Law 
was  a  Gentleman ,  and  it  would  be  a  difpa- 
ragement  to  him  to  do  any  fuch  Work  ; 
and  that  both  fhe  and  her  Daughter  too 
were  fufficiently  honour’d  by  the  Al- 
liance. 

This  Inftance  I  own  has  fomething 

O 

particular  in  it,  as  fuch,  but  the  Thing 
is  very  common,  a  la  Palatine,  among 
the  middling  Sort  of  People. 

Not  long  ago,  a  French  Officer,  who 
was  coming  hither  the  Kill  Way,  to 
raife  fome  Recruits  for  the  Dutch  Ser¬ 
vice,  met  a  Highland  Man  with  a  good 
Pair  of  Brogues  on  his  Feet  3  and  his 
Wife  marching  bare-foot  after  him. 

This  Indignity  to  the  Sex  rais’d  the 
Frenchman’s  Anger  to  fuch  a  Degree, 

that 
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that  he  leap’d  from  his  Horfe,  and  oblig’d 
the  Fellow  to  take  off  the  Shoes,  and  the 
Woman  to  put  them  on. 

I 

By  this  laft  Inftance  (not  to  trouble 
you  with  others)  you  may  fee  it  is  not 
in  their  Harveft-work  alone  ;  they  are 
fomething  in  the  Palatine  Way,  with 
Refpedt  to  their  W omen. 

The  Highlanders  have  a  Notion  that 
the  Moon,  in  a  clear  Night,  ripens  their 
Corn  much  more  than  a  Sun-fhiny  Day  ; 
for  this  they  plead  Experience,  yet  they 
can’t  fay  by  what  Rule  they  make  the 
Comparifon.  But  by  this  Opinion  of 
theirs,  I  think  they  have  little  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Nature  of  thofe  two  Planets. 

/ 

In  larger  Farms,  belonging  to  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Clan,  where  there  are 
any  Number  of  Women  employ  d  in 
Ilarveft-Work,  they  all  keep  Time  to¬ 
gether,  by  feveral  barbarous  Tones  of 
the  Voice  ;  and  ftoop  and  rife  together, 

as  regularly  as  a  Rank  of  Soldiers,  when 

they 
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they  ground  their  Arms.  Sometimes  they 
are  incited  to  their  Work  by  the  Sound  of 
a  Bagpipe  ;  and  by  either  of  thefe,  they 
proceed  with  great  Alacrity,  it  being  dis¬ 
graceful  for  any  one  to  be  out  of  Time 
with  the  Sickle.  They  ufe  the  fame 
Tone,  or  a  Piper,  when  they  thicken 
the  new  woven  Plaiding,  inltead  of  a 
Fulling-Mill. 

This  is  done  by  fix  or  eight  Women 
fitting  upon  the  Ground,  near  fome  Ri¬ 
ver  or  Rivulet,  in  two  oppofite  Ranks, 
with  the  wet  Cloth  between  them  ^ 
their  Coats  are  tuck’d  up,  and  with  their 
naked  Feet  they  ftrike  one  againft  ano- 
thers,  keeping  exadl  Time  as  abovemen- 
tion’d.  And  among  Numbers  of  Men, 
employ’d  in  any  Work  that  requires 
Strength  and  joint  Labour,  as  the  launch¬ 
ing  a  large  Boat,  or  the  like,  they  mull 
have  the  Piper  to  regulate  their  Time, 
as  well  as  Ulky,  to  keep  up  their  Spirits 
in  the  Performance  ;  for  Pay  they  often 
have  little,  or  none  at  all. 


Nothing 
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l 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  the  Highlanders  boaft  how  much 
their  Country  might  be  improv’d,  and 
that  it  would  produce  double  what  it 
does  at  prefent,  if  better  Hufbandry 
were  introduced  among  them.  For  my 
own  Part,  it  was  always  the  only  Amufe- 
ment  I  had  among  the  Hills,  to  obferve 
every  minute  Thing  in  my  Way;  and  I 
do  allure  you,  I  don’t  remember  to  have 
feen  the  lead:  Spot  that  would  bear  Corn 
uncultivated,  not  even  upon  the  Sides 
of  the  Hills,  where  it  could  be  no 
otherwife  broke  up,  than  with  a  Spade. 
And  as  for  Manure  to  fupply  the  Salts, 
and  enrich  the  Ground,  they  have  hardly 
any.  In  Summer  their  Cattle  are  di- 
fpers’d  about  the  Sheetings ,  and  aim  oft 
all  the  reft  of  the  Year  in  other  Parts  of 
the  Hills  ;  and  therefore  all  the  Dung 
they  can  have,  mull  be  from  the  trifling 
Quantity  made  by  the  Cattle,  while  they 
are  in  the  Houfe.  1  never  knew  or 
heard  of  any  Limeftone,  Chalk,  or  Marl 
they  have  in  the  Country  ;  and  if  feme 

of 
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of  their  Rocks  might  ferve  for  Lime- 
Itone  in  that  Cafe,  their  Kilns,  Carriage, 
and  Fewel  would  render  it  fo  expenfive, 
it  would  be  the  fame  Thing  to  them, 
as  if  there  was  none.  Their  great  De- 
pendance  is  upon  the  Nitre  of  the  Snow ; 
and  they  lament  the  Difappointment,  if 
it  does  not  fall  early  in  the  Seafon.  Yet 
I  have  known,  in  fome,  a  great  Inclina¬ 
tion  to  Improvement,  and  fhall  only  in¬ 
stance  in  a  very  fmall  Matter,  which 
perhaps  may  be  thought  too  inconiidera- 
ble  to  mention. 


Not  far  from  Fort  William ,  I  have 
feen  Women  with  a  little  Horfe-Dung 
brought  upon  their  Backs,  in  Creels  or 
Bafkets  from  that  Garrifon  ;  and  on  their 
Knees,  fpreading  it  with  their  Hands 
upon  the  Land,  and  even  breaking  the 
Balls,  that  every  Part  of  the  little  Spot 
might  have  its  due  Proportion. 


These  Women  have  leveral  Times 


brought  me  flay  to  the  Fort,  which  was 
made  from  Grais  cut  with  a  Knife,  by 
the  Way-fide  j  and  from  one  I  have 
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bought  two  or  three  Pen’noth  ;  from  ano¬ 
ther,  the  Purchafe  has  been  a  Groat ;  but 
Six-pen’noth  was  a  moft  confiderable 
Bargain. 

At  their  Return  from  the  Hay-market 
they  carried  away  the  Dung  of  my  Stable 
(which  was  one  End  of  a  dwelling  Hut) 
in  Manner  abovementioned. 

Speaking  of  Grafs  and  Hay,  it  comes 
to  my  Remembrance,  that  in  paffing 
through  a  Space  between  the  Mountains, 
not  far  from  Keppoch  in  Locbabar ,  I  ob- 
ferved,  in  the  Hollow  (though  too  nar¬ 
row  to  admit  much  of  the  Sun)  a  greater 
Quantity  of  Grafs  than  I  remembred  to 
have  feen  in  any  fuch  Spot  in  the  inner 
Parts  of  the  Highlands.  It  was  in  the 
Month  of  Auguji  when  it  was  grown 
rank  and  flagged  pretty  much,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  was  induced  to  afk  why  the  Owner 
did  not  cut  it  ?  To  this  I  was  anfwered, 
it  never  had  been  mowed,  but  was  left 
every  Year  as  natural  Hay  for  the  Cattle 
in  Winter,  that  is,  to  lie  upon  the  Ground 

like 


like  Litter,  and  (according  to  their  De- 
fcription)  the  Cows  routed  for  it  in  the 
Snow,  like  Hogs  in  a  Dunghill :  But  the 
People  have  no  Barns  fit  to  contain  a 
Quantity  of  Hay,  and  it  would  be  im- 
pofllble  to  fecure  it  in  Mows  from  the 
tempeftuous  eddy  Winds,  which  would 
foon  carry  it  over  the  Mountains  5  Befides, 
it  could  not  well  be  made,  by  reafon  of 
Rains  and  want  of  Sun,  and  therefore 
they  think  it  befi:  to  let  it  lie,  as  it  does, 
with  the  Roots  in  the  Ground. 

1 

The  Advantage  of  Enclofures  is  a 
mighty  Topick  with  the  Highlanders, 
though  they  cannot  fpare  for  Grafs  one 
Inch  of  Land  that  will  bear  Corn,  or  if 
they  could,  it  would  be  a  much  more 
expenfive  W ay  of  grazing  their  Cattle, 
than  letting  them  run,  as  they  do,  in  the 
Hills ;  but  Enclofures,  fimply  as  fuch, 
do  not  better  the  Soil,  or,  if  they  might 
be  fuppofed  to  be  an  Advantage  to  it ; 
where  is  the  Highland  Tenant  that  can 

4 

lay  out  ten  Shillings  for  that  Purpofe  ? 
And,  what  would  he  be  gainer  by  it  in 

L  2  the 
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the  End,  but  to  have  his  Rent  raifed,  or 
his  Farm  divided  with  fome  other  ?  Or, 
laftly,  where  are  the  Number  of  High¬ 
landers  that  would  patiently  fuffer  fuch 
an  inconvenient  Innovation.  For  my 
Part,  I  think  Nature  has  l'ufficiently  en- 
clofed  kheir  Lands  by  the  Feet  of  the 
furrounding  Mountains.  Now,  after 
what  has  been  faid,  where  can  this  Im¬ 
provement  be  ? 

4 

t 

But  it  feems,  they  had  rather  you 
flhould  think  them  ignorant,  lazy,  or  any 
thing  elle,  than  entertain  a  bad  Opinion 
of  their  Country.  But  I  have  dwelt  too 
long  upon  this  Head. 

Their  Rent  is  chiefly  paid  in  Kind, 
that  is  to  fay,  great  Part  of  it  in  feveral 
Species  arifing  from  the  Product  of  the 
Farm  ;  fuch  as  Barly,  Oatmeal,  and  what 
they  call  Cujloms ,  as  Sheep,  Lambs,  Poul¬ 
try,  Butter,  &c.  and  the  Remainder,  if 
any.  Is  paid  in  Money,  or  an  Addition 
of  fome  one  of  the  aforementioned  Spe¬ 
cies,  if  Money  be  wanting. 


The 
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The  Gentlemen,  who  are  near  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Chief,  hold  pretty  large 
Farms,  if  the  Eftate  will  allow  it,  per¬ 
haps  twenty  or  thirty  Pounds  a  Year, 
and  they  again,  generally,  parcel  them 
out  to  under  Tenants  in  fmall  Portions. 
Hence  it  comes,  that  by  fuch  a  Divifion 
of  an  old  Farm  (part  of  an  upper  Te¬ 
nant’s  Holding)  fuppofe,  among  eight 
Perfons,  each  of  them  pays  an  eighth  Part 
of  every  Thing,  even  to  the  Fra&ion  of 
a  Capon,  which  cannot,  in  the  Nature 
of  it  be  paid  in  Kind,  but  the  Value  of 
it  is  cad  in  with  the  reft  of  the  Rent, 
and,  notwithftanding  the  aboveinention- 
ed  Cujloms  are  placed  in  an  upper  Tenant’s 
Rental,  yet  they  properly  belong  to  the 
Chief  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Family 
in  Provifions. 

Every  \ear,  after  the  Harveft,  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County,  or  his  Deputy, 
together  with  a  Jury  of  landed  Men,  fets 
a  Rate  upon  Corn  Provifions,  and  the 

L  3  Cuftom 
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Cuftom  of  the  Country  regulates  the 
reft. 

The  Sheriff’s  Regulation  for  the  Year 
is  called  the  Feers-price ,  and  ferves  for  a 
Standard  whereby  to  determine  every 
thing  relating  to  Rents  and  Bargains  ;  fo 
that  if  the  Tenant  is  not  provided  with 
all  the  Species  he  is  to  pay,  then,  that 
which  is  wanting  may  be  converted  into 
Money,  or  fomething  elfe  with  Certainty. 

Before  I  conclude  this  Letter,  I  fhall 
take  notice  of  one  thing,  which,  at  firft, 
I  thought  pretty  extraordinary,  and  that 
is :  If  any  landed  Man  refufes  or  fails  to 
pay  the  King’s  Tax  ;  then,  by  a  War¬ 
rant  from  the  Civil  Magiftrate,  a  pro¬ 
portionable  Number  of  Soldiers  are 
quartered  upon  him,  with  fometimes,  a 
Commiffion- Officer  to  command  them  j 
all  whom  he  muft  maintain  till  the  Cefs  is 
fully  difcharged  :  This  is  a  Penalty  for 
his  Default,  even  though  he  had  not  the 
Means  to  raife  Money  in  all  that  time, 

and 
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and  let  it  be  ever  fo  long,  the  Tax,  in  the 
End  is  Thill  the  fame.  You  will  not 
doubt  that  the  Men,  thus  living  upon 
free  Quarters,  ufe  the  beft  Intereft  with 
their  Officers  to  be  fent  on  fuch  Parties. 
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O  U  will,  it  is  likely, 
think  it  drange,  that 
many  of  the  High¬ 
land  Tenants  are  to 
maintain  a  Family 
upon  a  Farm  of  twelve 
Merks,  Scots,  per  An¬ 
num ,  which  is  thirteen  Shillings  and  four 
Pence  Jlcrling ,  with,  perhaps,  a  Cow  or 
two,  or  a  very  few  Sheep  or  Goats  ;  but 
often  the  Rent  is  lefs,  and  the  Cattle  are 
wanting. 

What  follows  is  a  Specimen  taken 
out  of  a  Highland  Rent-roll,  and  I  do 
aiTure  you  it  is  genuine,  and  not  the  lead, 
by  many. 
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In  fome  Rentals  you  may  fee  feven  or 
eight  Columns  of  various  Species  of  Rent, 
or  more,  viz.  Money,  Barley,  Oatmeal, 
Sheep,  Lambs,  Butter,  Cheefe,  Capons,5 
i3c.  but  eveiy  .Tenant  does  not  pay  all 
thefe  Kinds,  though  many  of  them  the 
greateft  Part. 

The  Landlord  has,  by  Law,  an  Hy- 
pothick ,  or  right  of  Pledge,  with  refped 
to  the  Corn,  tor  10  much  as  the  current 
1  ear’s  Rent,  and  may,  and  often  does, 
by  himfelf  or  his  Baily,  fee  it  reaped  to 
his  own  Ufe ;  or  if  that  is  not  done,  he 
may  feize  it  in  the  Market  or  any  where 
elfe ;  but  this  la  ft  Privilege  of  the  Land¬ 
lord  does  not  extend  to  the  Crop  or  Rent 
of  any  former  Year. 

The  Poverty  of  the  Tenants  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  cuftomary  for  the  Chief,  or 
Laird  to  free  fome  of  them  every  Year 
from  all  Arears  of  Rent  5  this  is  fup- 
pofed,  upon  an  Average,  to  be  about 
one  Year  in  five  of  the  whole  Eftate. 


If 
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If  the  Tenant  is  to  hire  his  Grazing 
in  the  Hills,  he  takes  it  by  Srnmes. 
A  Sowne  is  as  much  Grafs  as  will  main¬ 
tain  four  Sheep ;  eight  Sheep  are  equal 
to  a  Cow  and  a  half,  or  forty  Goats,  but 
I  do  not  remember  how  much  is  paid 
for  every  Soume.  The  reafon  of  this 
Difproportion  betv/een  the  Goats  and 
Sheep  is,  that  after  the  Sheep  have  eat 
the  Pafture  bare,  the  Herbs,  as  Thyme, 
&c.  that  are  left  behind,  are  of  little  or 
no  Value,  except  for  the  Biouzing  ot 

Goats. 

/ 

The  Laird’s  Income  is  computed  by 
Chatters  of  Vtffiual,  as  they  are  called  : 
A  Chatter  is  fixteen  Bolls  of  Corn,  each 
Boll  containing  about  fix  of  our  Bufhels, 
and  therefore,  when  any  one  fpeaks  of 
the  yearly  Value  of  fuch  a  Laird’s  Eftate, 
he  tells  you  it  is  fo  many  Chatters  ;  but 
the  Meafure  varies  iomething  in  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  of  the  Country. 


When 
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When  a  Son  is  born  to  the  Chief  of 
a  Family,  there  generally  arifes  a  Con¬ 
tention  among  the  Vaffals,  which  of 
them  fhall  have  the  foftering  of  the 
Child,  when  it  is  taken  from  the  Nurfe  -} 
and  by  this  Means  fuch  Differences  are 
fometimes  fomented,  as  are  hardly  ever 
after  throughly  reconcil’d. 

The  happy  Man,  who  fucceeds  in  his 
Suit,  is  ever  after  call’d  the  Fofter-fa- 
thei  ;  and  his  Children  the  Fofter-bro- 
thers  and  Sifters  of  the  young  Laird. 

This  they  reckon  not  only  en¬ 
dears  them  to  their  Chief,  and  greatly 
ftrengthens  their  Intereft  with  him,  but 
gives  them  a  great  deal  of  Confideration 
among  their  Fellow-Vaflals ;  and  the 
Fofter-brother  having  the  fame  Educa¬ 
tion  as  the  young  Chief,  may  befides 
that,  in  Time  become  his  Uanchman ,  or 
perhaps  be  promoted  to  that  Office  un¬ 
der  the  old  Patriarch  himfelf,  if  a  Va¬ 
cancy  ftiould  happen.  Or  otherwife,  by 

their 


» 
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their  Intereft,  obtain  Orders  and  a  Be¬ 
nefice. 

f 

This  Officer  is  a  Sort  of  Secretary, 
and  is  to  be  ready,  upon  all  Occafions, 
to  venture  his  Life,  in  Defence  of  his 
Mafter  ;  and  at  Drinking-bouts  he  ftands 
behind  his  Seat,  at  his  Haunch,  from 
whence  his  Title  is  deriv’d,  and  watches 
the  Converfation,  to  fee  if  any  one  of¬ 
fends  his  Patron. 

An  Englz/Jj  Officer  being  in  Company 
with  a  certain  Chieftain,  and  feveral 
other  Highland  Gentlemen,  near  Killi- 
chumen,  had  an  Argument  with  the  Great 
Man  ;  and  both  being  well  warm’d  with 
Ufky,  at  laft  the  Difpute  grew  very 
hot. 

A  Youth  who  was  Hanchman ,  not  un- 
derftanding  one  Word  of  Englifk ,  ima¬ 
gin’d  his  Chief  was  infulted,  and  there¬ 
upon  drew  his  Piftol  from  his  Side,  and 
fnap’d  it  at  the  Officer’s  Head  ;  but  the 
Piftol  mifs’d  Fire,  otherwife  it  is  more 

2  than. 
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than  probable  he  might  have  fuffer’d 
Death  from  the  Hand  of  that  little 
Vermin  < 

But  it  is  very  difagreeable  to  an  Eng- 
lifhmati  over  a  Bottle,  with  the  Highlan¬ 
ders,  to  fee  every  one  of  them  have  his 
Gilly  ;  that  is,  his  Servant  Handing  be¬ 
hind  him  all  the  while,  let  what  will  be 
the  Subjedt  of  Converfation. 

When  a  Chief  goes  a  Journey  in  the 
Hills,  or  makes  a  formal  Viiit  to  an 
Equal,  he  is  faid  to  be  attended  by  all ; 

or  moft  Part  of  the  Officers  following, 
viz. 


The  Hanchman , 

before  clefcrib’d. 

Bard , 

His  Poet. 

Bladier , 

—  Spokefman. 

Gilli-morCy 

C  Carries  his  Broad- 

£.  Sword. 

r  Carries  him,  when 

Gilli-casjlue, 

<  on  Foot,  over 
t-  the  Fords. 

r  Leads  his  Horfe  in 

Gilly-ccmjlraine y 

)  rough  and  dan- 
L  gerousWays. 

Gilly 
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Gilly- trujhanarnifh 
The  Piper , 


And  lajlly. 
The  Piper's  Gilly 


There  are  likewife,  fome  Gentlemen, 
near  of  Kin,  who  bear  him  Company  j 
and  befides,  a  Number  of  the  common 
Sort,  who  have  no  particular  Employ¬ 
ment,  but  follow  him  only  to  partake  of 
the  Cheer. 

I  must  own  that  all  thefe  Attendants, 
and  the  profound  Refped  they  pay,  mull 
be  flattering  enough  ;  tho’  the  Equi* 
page  has  none  of  the  bed:  Appearance. 

But  this  State  may  appear  to  footh 
the  Pride  of  the  Chief  to  a  vafl:  Degree, 
if  the  Declaration  of  one  of  them  was 
fincere ;  who  at  Dinner,  before  a  good 
deal  of  Company,  Englijh  as  well  as 
Scots,  mvfelf  being  one  of  the  Number, 

affirm’d. 
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affirm’d,  that  if  his  Eftate  was  free  from 
Incumbrances,  and  was  none  of  his  own, 
and  he  was  then  put  to  chufe  between, 
that  and  the  Eftate  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
cajile,  fuppofing  it  to  be  thirty  thoufand 
Pounds  a  Year  (as  fomebody  faid  it  was) 
he  would  make  Choice  of  the  former, 
with  the  following  belonging  to  it,  before 
the  other  without  it.  Now  his  Eftate 
might  be  about  five  hundred  Pounds  a 

O 

Year. 

But  this  Pride  is  pretty  coftly;  for  as 
his  Friend  is  to  feed  all  thefe  A  ttendants, 
fo  it  comes  to  his  own  Turn  to  be  at  a 
like,  or  perhaps  greater  Expence,  when 
the  Vifit  is  repaid.  For  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  attended  in  Proportion  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Clan  ;  and  by  this  In- 
tercourfe  they  very  much  hurt  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  their  Circumftances. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  you  may  know 
in  Part,  how  neceflary  the  Rent  call’d 
Cuftoms  is  to  the  Family  of  a  Highland 
Chief. 


Here 
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Here  I  mu  ft  alk  a  Space  for  thofe 
two  Sons  of  Apollo  ■,  the  Bard  and  the 
Piper. 

» 

The  Bard  is  /kill'd  in  the  Genealogy 
of  all  the  Highland  Families,  fome- 
times  Preceptor  to  the  young  Laird  j  ce¬ 
lebrates  in  Irijh  Verfe  the  Original  of 
the  Tribe,  the  famous  warlike  Adions 
of  the  fuccefiive  Heads,  and  lings  his 
own  Lyricks  as  an  Opiate  to  the  Chief, 
when  indifpos’d  for  Sleep  ;  but  Poets 
are  not  equally  efteem’d  and  honour’d 
in  all  Countries.  I  happen’d  to  be  a 
Witnefs  of  the  Difhonour  done  to  the 
Mufe,  at  the  Houfe  of  one  of  the  Chiefs  ; 
where  two  of  thefe  Bards  were  fet  at  a 
good  Diftance,  at  the  lower  End  of  a 
long  Table,  with  a  Parcel  of  Highlan¬ 
ders  of  no  extraordinary  Appearance, 
over  a  Cup  of  Ale.  Poor  Infpiration  ! 

They  were  not  alk’d  to  drink  a  Glafs 
of  Wine  at  our  Table,  tho’  the  whole 
Company  at  it  conftfted  only  of  the  Great 

Vol.  II.  M  Man, 
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Man ,  one  of  his  near  Relations,  and 
myfelf. 

After  fome  little  Time,  the. Chief 
order’d  one  of  them  to  ling  me  a  High¬ 
land  Song.  The  Bard  readily  obey’d, 
and  with  a  hoarfe  Voice,  and  in  a  Tune 
of  few  various  Notes,  began,  as  I  was 
told,  one  of  his  own  Lyricks  ;  and  when 
he  had  proceeded  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
Stanza,  I  perceived  by  the  Names  of  fe- 
veral  Perfons,  Glens  and  IVIountains, 
which  I  had  known  or  heard  of  before, 
that  it  was  an  Account  of  fome  Clan 
Battle.  But  in  his  going  on,  the  Chief 
(who  piques  himfelf  upon  his  School- 
Learning)  at  lome  particular  Pafiage, 
bid  him  ceafe,  and  cry’d  out  to  me, 
there's  nothing  like  that  m  Virgil  or  Ho¬ 
mer.  I  bow’d,  and  told  him  I  believ  d 
fo.  This  you  may  believe  was  very 
edifying  and  delightful. 

I  have  had  Occafion  before  to  fay 
fomething  of  the  Piper,  but  not  as  an 
Officer  of  the  Houfhold.r 


3 
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In  a  Morning,  while  the  Chief  is 

dreffing,  he  walks  backward  and  for- 

* 

ward,  clofe  under  the  Window  without 
Doors  ;  playing  on  his  Bag-Pipe,  with 
a  moffc  upright  Attitude,  and  majeftick 
Stride. 

It  is  a  Proverb  in  Scotland >  viz.  The 
Jlately  Step  of  a  Piper.  When  required, 
he  plays  at  Meals,  and  in  an  Evening, 
is  to  divert  the  Guefts  with  his  Mufick, 
when  the  Chief  has  Company  with  him  ; 
his  Attendance  in  a  Journey,  or  at  a  Vi- 
fit,  I  have  mentioned  before. 

His  Gilly  holds  the  Pipe,  ’till  he  be¬ 
gins,  and  the  Moment  he  has  done  with 
the  Inftrument,  he  difdainfully  throws 
it  down  upon  the  Ground,  as  being  only 
the  paffive  Means  of  conveying  his  Skill 
to  the  Ear;  and, not  a  proper  Weight 
for  him  to  carry  or  bear  at  other  Times. 
But  for  a  contrary  Reafon,  his  Gilly 
fnatches  it  up,  which  is,  that  the  Pipe 

may  not  fuffer  Indignity  from  his  Neg- 
ledt. 

The: 


M  2 
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The  Captain  of  one  of  the  Highland 
Companies  entertain’d  me  fome  Time 
ago  at  Sterling ,  with  an  Account  of  a 
Difpute  that  happen’d  in  his  Corps  about 
Precedency.  This  Officer  among  the 
reft,  had  received  Orders  to  add  a  Drum 
to  his  Bagpipe,  as  a  more  military  In- 
ftrument;  for  the  Pipe  was  to  be  re¬ 
tain’d,  becaufe  the  Highland  Men  could 
hardly  be  brought  to  march  without  it. 
Now  the  Conteft  between  the  Drummer 
and  the  Piper  arofe  about  the  Poft  of 
Honour,  and  at  length  the  Contention 
grew  exceeding  hot,  which  the  Captain 
having  Notice  of,  he  call’d  them  both 
before  him,  and  in  the  End  deci¬ 
ded  the  Matter  in  Favour  of  the  Drum  ; 
whereupon  the  Piper  remonftrated  very 
warmly.  ylds  Mounds ,  Sir ,  fays  he, 
and  flail  a  little  Rafcal  that  beats  upon  a 
Sheep-Jkin,  tak  the  right  Haund  oj  me„  \ 
that  am  a  Mufiaan  ? 

There  are  in  the  Mountains  both  red 

Deer  and  Roes ,  but  neither  of  them  in 
any  great  Numbers,  that  ever  1  could 

find. 
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find.  The  red  Deer  are  large,  and  keep 
their  Haunts  in  the  higheft  Mountains, 
hut  the  Roe  is  lefs  than  our  fallow  Deer, 
and  partakes,  in  fome  Meafure,  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Hare  ;  having  no  Fat 
about  the  Flefh,  and  hiding  in  the  Clefts 
of  Rocks,  and  other  Hollows,  from  the 
Sight  of  Purfuers.  Thefe  keep  chiefly 
in  the  Woods. 

/ 

A  pack  of  Hounds,  like  that  of  Ac¬ 
tion ,  in  the  fame  metaphorical  Senfe, 
would  foon  devour  their  Mafter.  But, 
fuppofing  they  could  ealily  be  maintain’d, 
they  would  be  of  no  Ufe,  it  being  im- 
poflible  for  them  to  hunt  over  fuch 
Rocks  and  rugged  fteep  Declivities  ;  or 
if  they  could  do  this,  their  Cry  in  tnofe 
open  Hills  would  foon  fright  all  the 
Deer  out  of  that  Part  of  the  Country. 
This  was  the  Effedt  of  one  Angle  Hound, 
whofe  Voice  I  have  often  heard  in  the 
Dead  of  the  Night  (as  I  lay  in  Bed) 

4T 

ecchoing  among  the  Mountains  ;  he  was 
kept  by  an  Englijh  Gentleman,  at  one 
of  the  Barracks,  and  it  was  loudly  com- 

M  3  plain’d 
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plain  d  of  by  fome  of  the  Lairds,  as  be¬ 
ing  prejudicial  to  their  Eftates. 

When  a  folemn  Hunting  is  refolv’d 
on,  for  the  Entertainment  of  Relations 
and  Friends,  the  Haunt  of  the  Deer  be¬ 
ing  known,  a  Number  of  the  Vaflals  are 
fummon’d,  who  readily  obey  by  Incli¬ 
nation  ;  and  are  befides  oblig’d  by  the 
Tenure  of  their  Lands,  of  which  one 
Article  is,  that  they  fhall  attend  the 
Mafter  at  his  Huntings.  This,  I  think, 
was  Part  of  the  ancient  Vaffalage  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  Chief  convenes  what  Numbers 
he  thinks  fit,  according  to  the  Strength 
of  his  Clan  ;  perhaps  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred.  With  thefe  he  furrounds  the  Hill, 
and  as  they  advance  upwards,  the  Deer 
flies  the  Sight  of  them,  firfi:  of  one  Side, 
then  of  another  ;  and  they  fiill,  as  they 
mount,  get  into  clofer  Order,  ’till  in  the 
End  he  is  enclos’d  by  them  in  a  fmall 
Circle,  and  there  they  hack  him  down 
with  their  broad  Swords.  And  they  ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally  do  it  fo  dexteroufly,  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Hide  entire. 

If  the  Chace  be  in  a  Wood,  which 
is  moftly  upon  the  Declivity  of  a  rocky 
Hill,  the  Tenants  fpread  themfelves  as 
much  as  they  can,  in  a  Rank  extending 
upwards ;  and  march,  or  rather  crawl 
forward,  with  a  hideous  Yell.  Thus 
they  drive  every  Thing  before  them, 
while  the  Laird  and  his  Friends  are  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  farther  End  with  their  Guns, 
to  {hoot  the  Deer.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
force  the  Roes  out  of  their  Cover,  info- 
much  that  when  they  come  into  the 
open  Light,  they  fometimes  turn  back 
upon  the  Huntfmen,  and  are  taken  alive. 

What  I  have  been  faying  on  this 
Head,  is  only  to  give  you  fome  Tafte  of 
the  Highland  Hunting  •,  for  the  Hills,  as 
they  are  various  in  their  Form,  require 
different  Difpolitions  of  the  Men  that 
compofe  the  Pack.  The  firfl:  of  the 
two  Paragraphs  next  above,  relates  only 
to  fuch  a  Hill  as  rifes  Something  in  the 

M  4  Figure 
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Figuie  of  a  Cone ;  and  the  other  you 
fee,  is  the  Side  of  a  Hill,  which  is 
cloath’d  with  a  Wood,  and  this  laft  is 
more  particularly  the  Shelter  of  the  Roe. 

A  further  Detail  I  think  would  become 
tedious. 

\ 

When  the  Chief  would  have  a  Deer 
only  for  his  Houfhold,  the  Game-Keeper, 
and  one  or  two  more,  are  fent  into  the 
Hills,  with  Guns  and  Oatmeal  for  their 
Provifion  j  where  they  often  lie  Night 
after  Night,  to  wait  an  Opportunity  of 
providing  Venifon  for  the  Family.  This 
has  been  done  feveral  Times  for  me,  but 
always  without  Effed:. 

The  Foxes  and  wild  Cats  (or  Cata- 
mountain)  are  both  very  large  in  their 
:  Kind,  and  always  appear  to  have  fed 
plentifully.  They  do  the  Highlanders 
much  more  Hurt  in  their  Poultry,  (Sc. 
than  they  yield  them  Profit  by’ their 
Fuis  j  and  the  Eagles  do  them  more 
Mifchief,  than  both  the  others  together. 
It  was  one  of  their  chief  Complaints, 

when 
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when  they  were  difarm’d  in  the  Year 
1725,  that  they  were  depriv’d  of  the 
Means  to  deftroy  thofe  noxious  Ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  that  a  great  Increafe  of  them 
muft  necelfarily  follow  the  Want  of  their 
Fire-Arms. 

Of  the  eatable  Part  of  the  feather’d 
Kind  peculiar  to  the  Mountains,  is,  Firft, 
the  Cobberkely ,  which  is  fometimes  call’d 
a  wild  Turky,  but  not  like  it,  other  wife 
than  in  Size.  This  is  very  feldom  to  be 
met  with  (being  an  Inhabitant  of  very 
high  and  unfrequented  Hills)  and  is 
therefore  efteem’d  a  great  Rarity  for  the 
Table. 

Next  is  the  black  Cock ,  which  refem- 
bles  in  Size  and  Shape,  a  Pheafant,  but 
is  black  and  fhining  like  a  Raven  ;  but 
the  Hen  is  not,  in  Shape  or  Colour, 
much  unlike  to  a  Hen-Pheafant. 

And  laftly,  the  Tor  mi  can  is  near  about 
the  Size  of  the  Moor-Fowl  (or  Groult) 
but  of  a  lighter  Colour »  which  turns 

almoft 
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almoft  white  in  Winter.  Thefe  I  am, 
told  feed  chiefly  upon  the  tender  Tops 
of  the  Fir-Branches,  which  I  am  apt 
to  believe;  becaufe  the  Tafte  of  them 
has  fomething  tending  to  Turpentine, 
tho’  not  difagreeable.  It  is  faid,  if  you 
throw  a  Stone,  fo  as  to  fall  beyond  it, 
the  Bird  is  thereby  fo  much  amus’d  or 
daunted,  that  it  will  not  rife  ’till  you 
are  very  near  ;  but  I  have  fufpedted  this 
to  be  a  Sort  of  Conundrum ,  iignifying 
they  are  too  fhy  to  fuffer  an  Approach 
near  enough  for  that  Purpofe,  like  what 
they  tell  the  Children  about  the  Salt  and 
the  Bird. 

•  1 

1 

The  Tribes  will  not  fuffer  Strangers 
to  fettle  within  their  Precindt,  or  even 
thofe  of  another  Clan  to  enjoy  any  Pq£- 
feflion  among  them  ;  but  will  foon  con- 
jflrain  them  to  quit  their  Pretenflons,  by 
Cruelty  to  their  Perfons,  or  Mifchief  to 
their  Cattle,  or  other  Property.  Of  this 
there  happen’d  two  flagrant  Inflances, 
within  a  few  Years  pafs’d. 

The 
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The  firft  was  as  follows :  Gordon , 
Laird  of  Glenbucket ,  had  been  inverted 
by  the  D.  of  G.  in  forne  Lands  in  Ba- 
denoch ,  by  Virtue,  I  think,  of  a  Wadfef 
or  Mortgage.  Thefe  Lands  lay  among 
the  Macpherfons ,  but  the  Tenants  of 
that  Name  refufed  to  pay  the  Rent  to 
the  new  Landlord,  or  to  acknowledge 
him  as  fuch, 

'  „  r 

This  Refufal  put  him  upon  the  Means 
to  ejed  them  by  Law ;  whereupon  the 
Tenants  came  to  a  Refolution  to  put  an 
End  to  his  Suit  and  new  Settlement,  in 
the  Manner  following. 

Five  or  fix  of  them,  young  Fellows, 
the  Sons  of  Gentlemen,  enter’d  the  Door 
of  his  Hut;  and  in  fawning  Words  told 
him,  they  were  forry  any  Difpute  had 
happen’d.  That  they  were  then  refolv’d 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  immediate 
Landlord,  and  would  regularly  pay  him 
their  Rent.  At  the  fame  Time  they 
begg’d  he  would  withdraw  his  Frocefs,  and 

they 
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they  hop  d  they  fhould  be  agreeable  to 
him  for  the  future.  All  this  while  they 
were  almoft  imperceptibly  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  his  Bed-fide,  on  which  he 
was  fitting,  in  order  to  prevent  his  de¬ 
fending  himfelf  (as  they  knew  him  to 
be  a  Man  of  difiinguifh’d  Courage) 
and  then  fell  fuddenly  on  him ;  feme 
cutting  him  with  their  Dirks ,  and  others 
plunging  them  into  his  Body.  This  was 

perpetrated  within  Sight  of  the  Banack 
of  Ruthven . 

I  can’t  forbear  to  tell  you  how  this 
Butchery  ended,  with  Refped  both  to 
him  and  thofe  treacherous  Villains. 

He,  with  a  Multitude  of  Wounds 
upon  him,  made  a  Shift,  in  the  Buftle, 
to  reach  down  his  broad  Sword  from  the 
Teller  of  his  Bed,  which  was  very  low; 
and  with  it  he  drove  all  the  Aflaflins 
before  him.  And  afterwards  from  the 
Duke’s  Abhorrence  of  fo  vile  a  Fadl, 
and  with  the  Afiiftance  of  the  Troops, 

they 
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tliey  were  driven,  out  of  the  Country, 
and  forced  to  fly  to  foreign  Parts. 

By  the  Way,  the  Duke  claims  the 
Right  of  Chief  to  the  Macpherfons ;  as 
he  is,  in  Fadt,  of  the  Gordons. 

The  other  Example  is  of  a  Minifter, 
who  had  a  fmall  Farm  affign’d  him,  and 
upon  his  Entrance  to  it,  fome  of  the 
Clan,  in  the  Dead  of  the  Night,  fired  five  ' 
Balls  through  his  Hut,  which  all  lodg’d 
in  his  Bed ;  but  he  happening  to  be  ab- 
fent  that  Night,  efcap’d  their  Barbarity, 
but  was  forced  to  quit  the  Country. 
Of  this,  he  made  to  me  an  affedting 

Complaint. 

« 

This  Kind  of  Cruelty,  I  think,  arifes 
from  their  Dread  of  Innovations,  and  the 
Notion  they  entertain,  that  they  have  a 
Kind  of  hereditary  Right  to  their  Farms  ; 
and  that  none  of  them  are  to  be  difpof- 
fefs’d,  unlefs  for  fome  great  Tranfgrefiion 

againfl  their  Chief,  in  which  Cale  every 

Indi-i 
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Individual  would  confent  to  their  Expul- 
fion.  ‘  * 

It  •  -  * 

‘  I  I 

Having  lately  mention’d  the  Dirk, 

I  think  it  may  not  be  unfeafonable  here' 

to  give  you  a  fhort  Defcription  of  that 

dangerous  Weapon ;  and  the  rather,  as 

I  may  have  Occalion  to  fpeak  of  it  here¬ 
after. 

The  Blade  is  ftraight,  and  generally 
above  a  Foot  long,  the  Back  near  an 
Inch  thick ;  the  Point  goes  off  like  a 
Tuck,  and  the  Handle  is  fomething 
like  that  of  a  Sickle.  They  pretend 
they  can  t  well  do  without  it,  as  being 
ufeful  to  them  in  cutting  Wood,  and 
upon  many  other  Occalions ;  but  it  is 
a  conceal  d  Mifchief  hid  under  the 
Plaid,  ready  for  fecret  ftabbing,  and  in 
a  clofe  Encounter,  there  is  no  Defence 
againfl  it. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  there  is  any 
Thing  in  the  Nature  of  a  Highlander, 
as  fuch,  that  fhould  make  him  cruel  and 

remorfelefs ; 
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remorfelefs ;  on  the  contrary,  I  cannot 
but  be  of  Opinion,  that  Nature  in  ge¬ 
neral  is  originally  the  fame  in  all  Man¬ 
kind,  and  that  the  Difference  between 
Country  and  Country  arifes  from  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Example.  And  from  this  Prin¬ 
ciple  I  conclude,  that  even  a  Hottentot 
Child  being  brought  into  England ,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  any  Knowledge,  might  by 
a  virtuous  Education,  and  generous  Ex¬ 
ample,  become  as  much  an  Englifoman 
in  his  Heart,  as  any  Native  whatever. 

But  that  the  Highlanders,  for  the 
moft  Part  are  cruel,  is  beyond  Difpute  ; 
tho’  all  Clans  are  not  alike  mercilefs. 
In  general  they  have  not  Generofity 
enough  to  give  Quarter  to  an  Enemy 
that  falls  in  their  Power  ;  or  do  they 
feem  to  have  any  Remorfe  at  fhedding 
Blood  without  Neceflity. 

This  appear’d  a  few  Years  ago,  with 

Refpedt  to  a  Party  of  Soldiers,  confift- 

ing  of  a  Serjeant  and  twelve  Men,  who 

were 
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were  fent  into  Lochaber  after  fome  Cows, 
that  were  faid  to  be  ftolen. 

The  Soldiers,  with  their  Arms  flung, 
were  carelefly  marching  along  by  the 
Side  of  a  Lake,  where  only  one  Man 
could  pafs  in  Front  ;  and  in  this  Circum- 
ftance  fell  into  an  Ambufcade  of  a  great 
Number  of  Highland  Men,  Vaflals  of 
an  attainted  Chief,  who  was  in  Exile, 
when  his  Clan  was  accufed  of  the 
Theft. 

These  were  lodg’d  in  a  Hollow  on 
the  Side  of  a  rocky  Hill ;  and  tho’  they 
were  themfelves  out  of  all  Danger,  or 
might  have  defcended  and  difarm’d  fo 
fmall  a  Party,  yet  they  chofe  rather,  with 
their  Fire-Arms,  as  it  were,  wantonly  to 
pick  them  off,  almofl:  one  by  one,  ’till 
they  had  deftroy’d  them  all ;  except 
two,  who  took  to  their  Heels,  and  wa¬ 
ded  a  fmall  River  into  the  Territory  of 
another  Chief,  where  they  were  fafe 
from  further  Purfuit.  For  the  Chiefs 
(like  Princes  upon  the  Continent,  whofe 

Domi- 
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Dominions  lie  contiguous)  do  not  invade 
each  others  Boundaries,  while  they  are 
in  Peace  and  Friendfhip  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  but  demand  Redrefs  of  Wrongs ; 
and  whofoever  iliould  do  otherwife, 
would  commit  an  Offence,  in  which 
every  Tribe  is  interefted,  belides  the  laft- 
ing  Feud  it  might  create  between  the 
two  neighbouring  Clans. 

P.  S.  One  of  thefe  Soldiers,  who  in  his 
Flight  had  fix’d  his  Bayonet,  turn’d 
about  at  the  Edge  of  the  Water,  up¬ 
on  the  Highland  Man  j  who,  for 
greater  Speed,  had  no  other  Arms 
than  his  broad  Sword,  and  at  the  fame 
Time,  as  ’tis  faid,  the  Soldier  at  once 
fent  his  Bayonet  and  a  Ball  through 
his  Body. 
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U  T  the  Rancour  of 
fome  of  thofe  People 
in  another  Cafe  was 
yet  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  than  the  Inftance 
in  my  laft  Letter,  as 
the  Objedts  of  their 


Malice  could  not  feem,  even  to  the  ut- 
mofl:  Cowardice,  to  be  in  any  manner  of 
Condition  to  annoy  them.  This  was 
after  the  Battle  of  Glenjhiels ,  in  the  Re¬ 
bellion  of  1719,  before  mentioned. 
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As  the  Troops  were  marching,  from 
the  Field  of  Adtion  to  a  Place  of  En¬ 
campment,  fome  of  the  Men,  who  were 
dangeroufly  wounded,  after  their  being 
carried  fome  little  Way  on  Horfeback, 
complained  they  could  no  longer  bear  that 
uneafy  Carriage,  and  begged  they  might 
be  left  behind  ’till  fome  more  gentle 
Conveyance  could  be  provided. 

In  about  three  or  four  Hours  (the  little 
Army  being  incamped)  Parties  were  fent 
to  them  with  Hurdles  that  had  been 
made  to  ferve  as  a  Kind  of  Litters  ;  but 
when  they  arrived  they  found  to  their 
Aftonilhment,  that  thofe  poor  miferable 
Creatures  had  been  dabbed  with  Dirks 
in  twenty  Places  of  their  Legs  and  Arms 
as  well  as  their  Bodies,  and  even  thofe 
that  were  dead  had  been  ufed  in  the  fame 
favage  Manner.  This  I  have  been  allured 
of  by  feveral  Officers  who  were  in  the 
Battle,  Scots  as  well  as  Englijh. 

N  2 
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I  make  no  manner  of  Doubt  you 
will  take  what  is  to  follow  to  be  an  odd 
Tranfition,  i.  e.  from  the  Cruelty  of  the 
ordinary  Highlanders  to  Dialect  and  Or¬ 
thography,  although  you  have  met  with 
feme  others  not  more  confident,  but  then 
you  will  recollect  what  I  laid  in  my  firft 
Epiftle ;  that  I  fliould  not  confine  my- 
felf  to  Method,  but  give  you  my  Ac¬ 
count  juft  as  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject  fliould  occur  from  my  Memoran¬ 
dums  and  Memory. 

Strange  Encomiums  I  have  heard 
from  the  Natives  upon  the  Language  of 
their  Country,  although  it  be  but  a  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Irijh  Tongue,  and  if  you 
could  believe  fome  of  them,  it  is  fo  ex- 
preftive  that  it  wants  only  to  be  better 

known  to  become  univerfal.  But  as  for 

* 

myfelf,  who  can  only  judge  of  it  by  the 
Ear,  it  feems  to  me  to  be  very  harfh  in 
Sound,  like  the  JVdJh ,  and  altogether  as 
gutteral,  which  laft,  you  know,  is  a 
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Quality,  long  fince  baniflaed  all  the  polite 
Languages  in  Europe. 

It  likewife  feems  to  me,  as  if  the  Na¬ 
tives  affedted  to  call  it  Erji,  as  though  it 
were  a  Language  peculiar  to  their 
Country ;  but  an  Irijh  Gentleman  who 
never  before  was  in  Scotland ,  and  made, 
with  me,  a  highland  Eour,  was  perfectly 
underftood,  even  by  the  common  Peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  feveral  of  the  Lairds  took  me 
afide  to  afk  me  who  he  was,  for  that 
they  never  heard  their  Language  fpoken 
in  fuch  Purity  before.  This  Gentleman 
told  me,  that  he  found  the  Dialed!  to 
vary  as  much  in  different  Parts  of  the 
Country  as  in  any  two  Counties  of  Eng¬ 
land. 


There  are  very  few  who  can  write 
the  Character,  of  which  the  Alphabet  is, 
as  follows. 


a 
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Pronounced 


Ql 

<1 

Ailim. 

b 

b 

Beith. 

c 

C 

Coll. 

b 

6 

Duir. 

e 

e 

Eadha. 

V 

F 

Fearn. 

h 

5 

Gort, 

n 

b 

Uath, 

J  i 

Jogha. 

l 

l 

Luis. 

m 

Muin, 

P 

n 

Nuin. 

O 

o 

Oun. 

P 

/ 

p 

Peithboc 

R 

Rui's. 
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Suil. 
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Tin  ne. 
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Uir. 
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In  writing  Engl  iff j  they  feem  to  have 
no  Rule  of  Orthography,  and  they  pro- 
fefs  they  think  good  Spelling  of  no  great 
ufe,  but  if  they  read  Englijh  Authors,  I 
wonder  their  Memory  does  not  retain  the 
Figures,  or  Forms  of  common  Words, 
efpecially  Monofyllables  ;  but  it  may, 
for  ought  I  know,  be  Affedtation. 

I  have  frequently  received  Letters 
from  Minifters  and  lay  Gentlemen,  both 
efteemed  for  their  Learning  in  dead  Lan¬ 
guages,  that  have  been  fo  ill  fpelt,  I 
thought  I  might  have  expedted  better 
from  an  ordinary  Woman  in  England. 
As  for  one  lingle  Example ;  for  Heirs 
(of  Latin  Derivation)  Airs  repeated 
feveral  times  in  the  fame  Letter ;  and 
further,  one  Word  was  often  varioufly 
fpelt  in  the  fame  Page. 

*  t  •  ' 

The  Highland  Drefs  confifts  of  a 
Bonnet  made  of  Thrum  without  a  Brim, 
a  Ihort  Coat,  a  Waftcoat  longer  by  five 
or  fix  Inches,  fhort  Stockings  and  Brogues 

N  4  or 
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or  Pumps  without  Heels.  By  the  way 
they  cut  Holes  in  their  Brogues,  though 
new  made,  to  let  out  the  Water  when 
they  have  far  to  go  and  Rivers  to  pafs ; 
this  they  do  to  preferve  their  Feet  from 
galling. 

Few  befides  Gentlemen  wear  the 
Trowze,  that  is,  the  Breeches  and  Stock¬ 
ings  all  of  one  Piece  and  drawn  on  to¬ 
gether;  over  this  Habit  they  wear  a 
Plaid,  which  is  ufually  three  Yards  long 
and  two  Breadths  wide,  and  the  whole 
Garb  is  made  of  chequered  Tartan  or 
Plaiding ;  This,  with  the  Sword  and 
Piftol,  is  called  a  full  Drefs,  and  to  a 
well  proportioned  Man  with  any  tolerable 
Air,  it  makes  an  agreeable  Figure ;  but 
this  you  have  feen  in  London ,  and  it  is 
chiefly  their  Mode  of  drefling  when  they 
are  in  the  Lowlands,  or  when  they  make 
a  neighbouring  Vilit,  or  go  any  were  on 
Florfeback  ;  but  when  thole  among  them 
who  travel  on  Foot,  and  have  not  Atten¬ 
dants  to  carry  them  over  the  Waters, 
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they  vary  it  into  the  g>uelt,  which  is  a 
Manner  I  am  about  to  defcribe. 

The  common  Habit  of  the  ordinary 
Highlands  is  far  from  being  acceptable 
to  the  Eye ;  with  them  a  fmall  Part  of 
the  Plaid,  which  is  not  fo  large  as  the 
former,  is  fet  in  Folds  and  girt  round 
the  Wafte  to  make  of  it  a  Ihort  Petticoat 
that  reaches  half  Way  down  the  Thigh, 
and  the  reft  is  brought  over  the  Shoul¬ 
ders,  and  then  fattened  before,  below 
the  Neck,  often  with  a  Fork,  and  fome- 
times  with  a  Bodkin,  or  Sharpened  Piece 
of  Stick,  fo  that  they  make  pretty  near 
the  Appearance  of  the  poor  Women  in 
London  when  they  bring  their  Gowns 
over  their  Heads  to  ftielter  them  from 
the  Rain.  In  this  way  of  wearing  the 
Plaid,  they  have  fometimes  nothing  elfe 
to  cover  them,  and  are  often  barefoot ; 
but  fome  I  have  feen  ftiod  with  a  kind 
of  Pumps  made  out  of  a  raw  Cow-hide 
with  the  Hair  turned  outward,  which 
being  ill  made,  the  Wearer’s  Feet  looked 
lomething  like  thofe  of  a  rough -footed 

Hen 
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Hen  or  Pigeon  :  Thefe  are  called  Quar- 
rants,  and  are  not  only  offenfive  to  the 
Sight  but  intolerable  to  the  Smell  of 
thofe  who  are  near  them.  The  Stock¬ 
ing  rifes  no  higher  than  the  Thick  of 
the  Calf,  and  from  the  Middle  of  the 
Thigh  to  the  Middle  of  the  Leg  is  a  naked 
Space,  which  being  expofed  to  all  Wea¬ 
thers,  becomes  tanned  and  freckled,  and 
the  Joint  being  moftly  infefted  with  the 
Country  Diftemper,  the  whole  is  very 
difagreeable  to  the  Eye. 

This  Drefs  is  called  the  Quelt,  and 
for  the  mod;  part  they  wear  the  Petti¬ 
coat  fo  very  fhort,  that  in  a  winday  Day, 
going  up  a  Hill,  or  Hooping,  the  Inde¬ 
cency  of  it  is  plainly  difcovered. 

A  Highland  Gentleman  told  me,  one 
Day  merrily,  as  we  were  fpeaking  of  a 
dangerous  Precipice  we  had  palled  over 
together  ;  that  a  Lady  of  a  noble  Family . 
had  complained  to  him  very  ferioufly  ; 
That  as  fhe  was  going  over  the  lame 
Place  with  a  Gilly,  who  was  upon  an 

upper 
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tipper  Path  leading  her  Horfe  with  a 
long  String,  {he  was  fo  terrified  with  the 
Sight  of  the  Abyfs,  that,  to  avoid  it,  fhe 
was  forced  to  look  up  towards  the  baie 
Highlander  all  the  Way  long. 

I  have  obferved  before,  that  the  Plaid 
ferves  the  ordinary  People  .  foj  a  Cloak 
by  Day,  and  Bedding  at  Night  :  By  the 
latter  it  imbibes  fo  much  Perfpiration, 
that  no  one  Day  can  free  it  from  the 
filthy  Smell ;  and  even  fome  of  better 
than  ordinary  Appearance,  when  the  - 
Plaid  falls  from  the  Shoulder,  or  other- 
wife  requires  to  be  readjufled,  while  you 
are  talking  with  them,  tofs  it  over  again, 
as  fome  People  do  the  Knots  of  their 
Wigs,  which  conveys  the  Offence  in 
Whiffs  that  are  intolerable,  of  this  they 
feem  not  to  be  fenfible,  for  it  is  often 
done  only  to  give  themfelves  Airs. 

Various  Reafons  are  given  both  for 
and  againfl  the  Highland  Drefs.  It  is 
urged  againfl  it,  that  it  diflinguifhes  the 
Natives  as  a  Body  of  People  diflindl  and 

feparate 
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feparate  from  the  reft  of  the  Subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  thereby,  is  one 
Caufe  of  their  narrow  Adherence  among 
themfelves  to  the  Exclufion  of  all  the 
reft  of  the  Kingdom ;  but  the  Part  of 
the  Habit  chiefly  objected  to  is  the  Plaid 
(or  Mantle)  which,  they  fay,  is  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  Encouragement  of  an  idle 
Life  in  lying  about  upon  the  Heath  in 
the  Day-time,  inftead  of  following  fome 
lawful  Employment;  that  it  ferves  to 
cover  them  in  the  Night  when  they  lie 
in  wait  among  the  Mountains  to  commit 
their  Robberies  and  Depredations,  and  is 
compofed  of  fuch  Colours  as  altogether 
in  the  Mafs  fo  nearly  refemble  the  Heath 
on  which  they  lie,  that  it  is  hardly 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it  until  one  is  fo 
near  them  as  to  be  within  their  Power,  if 
they  have  any  evil  Intention. 

That  it  renders  them  ready  at  a 
Moment’s  Warning  to  join  in  any  Re¬ 
bellion,  as  they  carry  continually  their 
Tents  about  them. 


And 
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And,  laftly,  it  was  thought  neceffary 
in  Ireland  to  fupprefs  that  Habit  by  Aft 
of  Parliament  for  the  above  Reafons,  and 
no  Complaint,  for  the  want  of  it,  now 
remains  among  the  Mountaineers  of  that 
Country. 

r  On  the  other  hand  it  is  alledged  ;  the 
Drefs  is  molt  convenient  to  thofe  who, 
with  no  ill  Defign,  are  obliged  to  travel 
from  one  Part  to  another  upon  their 
lawful  Occafions,  viz. 

That  they  would  not  be  fo  free  to 
Ikip  over  the  Rocks  and  Bogs  with 
Breeches,  as  they  are  in  the  Ihort  Petti- 
.  coat. 

That  it  would  be  greatly  incommo¬ 
dious,  to  thofe  who  are  frequently  to 
wade  through  Waters,  to  wrear  Breeches, 
which  mud;  be  taken  off  upon  every  fuch 
Occurrence,  or  would  not  only  gall  the 
Wearer,  but  render  it  very  unhealthfui 
and  dangerous  to  their  Limbs  to  be  con- 

ftantly 
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Fantly  wet  in  that  Part  of  the  Body, 
efpecially  in  Winter-time  when  they 
might  be  frozen. 

And  with  refpedt  to  the  Plaid,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  Diftance  between  one  Place 
of  Shelter  and  another  are  often  too  great 
to  be  reached  before  Night  comes  on, 
and  being  intercepted  by  fudden  Floods, 
or  hindred  by  other  Impediments,  they 
are  frequently  obliged  to  lie  all  Night  in 
the  Hills,  in  which  Cafe  they  mull  perifh 
were  it  not  for  the  Covering  they  carry 
with  them. 

That  even  if  they  fhould  be  fo  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  reach  fome  hofpitable  Hut, 
theymuft  lie  upon  the  Ground  uncovered, 
there  being  nothing  to  be  fpared  from 
the  Family  for  that  Purpofe. 

And  to  conclude,  a  few  Shillings  will 
buy  this  Drefs  for  an  ordinary  Highlan¬ 
der,  who  very  probably  might  hardly 
ever  be  in  Condition  to  purchafe  a  Low¬ 
land  Sute,  though  of  the  coarleft  Cloth 

or 
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or  Stuff,  fit  to  keep  him  warm  in  that 
cold  Climate. 

I  shall  determine  nothing  in  this 
Difpute,  but  leave  you  to  judge  which 
of  thefe  two  Reafonings  is  the  moft 
cogent. 

The  whole  People  are  fond  and  tena- 
nacious  of  the  Highland  Cloathing,  as 
you  may  believe  by  what  is  here  to 
follow. 

» 

Being,  in  a  wet  Seafon,  upon  one  of 
my  Peregrinations,  accompanied  by  a 
Highland  Gentleman,  who  was  one  of 
the  Clan  through  which  I  was  paffing  ; 
I  obferved  the  Women  to  be  in  great 
Anger  with  him  about  fomething  that  I 
did  not  underhand ;  at  length,  I  afked 
him  wherein  he  had  offended  them  r 
Upon  this  Queftion  he  laughed,  and  told 
me  his  great  Coat  was  the  Caufe  of  their 
Wrath,  and  that  their  Reproach  was, 
that  he  could  not  be  contented  with  the 
Garb  of  his  Anceftors,  but  was  degene¬ 
rated 
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rated  into  a  Lowlander,  and  condefcend- 
ed  to  follow  their  unmanly  Fafhions. 

The  wretched  Appearance  of  the  poor 
Highland  Women  that  come  to  this 
Town  has  been  mentioned ;  and  here  I 
fhall  ftep  out  of  the  way  to  give  you  a 
notable  Inftance  of  Frugality  in  one  of  a 
higher  Rank. 

There  is  a  Laird’s  Lady,  about  a  Mile 
from  one  of  the  Highland  Garrifons,  who 
is  often  feen  from  the  Ramparts  on  Sun¬ 
day  Mornings  coming  barefoot  to  the 
Kirk  with  her  Maid  carrying  the  Stock* 
ings  and  Shoes  after  her.  She  Stops  at 
the  Foot  of  a  certain  Rock,  that  ferves 
her  for  a  Seat,  not  far  from  the  Hovel 
they  call  a  Church,  and  there  fhe  puts 
them  on,  and  in  her  Return  to  the  fame 
Place,  fhe  prepares  to  go  home  barefoot 
as  fhe  came,  thus  reverfing  the  old  Mo- 
fa  ick  Precept.  What  Engl/Jh  Squire  was 
ever  bleffed  with  fuch  a  Houfewife  ! 


But 
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But  this  Inftance,  though  true  to  my 
Knowledge,  I  have  thought  fomething 
extraordinary,  becaufe  theHighlanders  are 
fhy  of  expofing  their  Condition  to  Stran¬ 
gers,  efpecially  the  Englt/Jj,  and  more 
particularly  to  a  Number  of  Officers  to 
whom  they  are  generally  defirous  to 
make  their  beft  Appearance.  But  in  my 
Journies,  when  they  did  not  expedl  to 
be  obferved  by  any  but  their  own  Coun¬ 
try  People,  I  have  twice  furprized  the 
Laird  and  his  Lady  without  Shoes  or 
Stockings,  a  good  Way  from  Home,  in  cold 
Weather.  The  Kirk,  above  mentioned, 
brings  to  my  Memory  a  Curiolity  of  the 
fame  kind. 

At  a  Place  in  Badenoch,  called  llan 
Dou ,  as  I  pafl*ed  by  a  Hut  of  T urf  fome¬ 
thing  larger  than  ordinary,  but  taking 
little  Notice  of  it,  I  was  called  upon  by 
one  of  the  Company  to  flop  and  obferve 
its  Figure,  which  proved  to  be  the  Form 
of  a  Crofs  :  This  occafioned  feveral  Jokes 
from  a  Libertine  and  a  Prelbyterian  upon 
Vou.  II.  O  the 
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the  Highland  Cathedral,  and  the  Non- 
Jurors,  in  all  which,  they  perfectly 
agreed. 

The  ordinary  Girls  wear  nothing  upon 
their  Heads  until  they  are  married  or 
.have  a  Child,  except  fometimes,  a  Fillet 
of  red  or  blue  courfe  Cloth,  of  which 
they  are  very  proud ;  but  often  their 
Hair  hangs  down  over  the  Forehead  like 
that  of  a  wild  Colt. 


If  they  wear  Stockings,  which  is  very 
rare,  they  lay  them  in  Plaits  one  above 
another  from  the  Ancle  up  to  the  Calf, 
to  make  their  Legs  appear,  as  near  as 
they  can,  in  the  Form  of  a  Cylinder;  but 
I  think  I  have  feen  fomething  like  this 
among  the  poor  German  Refugee  Wo¬ 
men,  and  the  Mocrijh  Men  in  London. 
By  the  way,  thefe  Girls,  if  they  have 
no  Pretenhons  to  Family  (as  many  of 
th  em  have,  though  in  Rags)  they  are 
vain  of  being  with  Child  by  a  Gentle¬ 
man,  and  when  he  makes  Love  to  one 
of  them,  fhe  will  plead  her  Excufe,  in 

faying 
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faying,  he  undervalues  himfelf,  and, 
that  fhe  is  a  poor  Girl  not  worth  his 
Trouble,  or  fomething  to  that  purpofe. 

This  eafy  Compliance  proceeds  chiefly 
from  a  kind  of  Ambition  eftablifhed  by 
Opinion  and  Cuftorn ;  for,  as  Gentility 
is  of  all  things  efteerned  the  mod:  valu¬ 
able  in  the  Notion  of  thofe  People,  lo 
this  kind  of  Commerce  renders  the  poor 
plebeian  Girl,  in  fome  meafure,  fuperior 
to  her  former  Equals. 

From  thenceforward  fhe  becomes 
proud,  and  they  grow  envious  of  her 
being  fingled  out  from  among  them,  to 
receive  the  Honour  of  a  Gentleman’s 
particular  Notice  ;  but  otherwife  they  are 
generally  far  from  being  immodeft,  and 
as  Modefty  is  the  Capital  feminine  Vir¬ 
tue,  in  that,  they  may  be  a  Reproach 
to  fome  in  higher  Circumflances,  who 
have  loft  that  decent  and  indearing 
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You  know  I  fhould  not  venture  to 

talk  in  this  manner  at - where 

Modefty  would  be  decryed  as  impolite 
and  troublefome,  and  I  and  my  flender 
Party  ridiculed,  and  born  down  by  a  vaft 
Majority.  I  fhall  here  give  you  a  Sam¬ 
ple  of  the  Wretchednefs  of  fome  of 
them. 

In  one  of  my  northern  Journies,  where 
I  travelled  in  a  good  deal  of  Company, 
there  was  among  the  reft  a  Scots  Baronet, 
who  is  a  Captain  in  the  Army,  and  does 
not  feem  (at  leaft  to  me)  to  affed  Con¬ 
cealment  of  his  Country’s  Difadvantage. 
This  Gentleman,  at  our  Inn,  when  none 
but  he  and  I  were  together,  examined 
the  Maid  Servant  about  her  way  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  flie  told  him  (as  he  interpreted 
it  to  me)  that  (lie  never  was  in  a  Bed  in 
her  Life,  or  ever  took  off  her  Cloaths 
while  they  would  hang  together;  but  in 
this  laft,  I  think,  fhe  was  too  general, 
for  I  am  prettv  fure  fhe  was  forced  to 

pull 
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pull  them  off  now  and  then  for  her  own 
Quiet.  But  I  mull  go  a  little  further. 

One  Half  of  the  Hut,  by  Partition, 
was  taken  up  with  the  Field-bed  ot  the 
principal  Perfon  among  us*  and  therefore 
the  Man  and  his  Wife  very  courteoufly 
offered  to  fit  up  and  leavcf  their  Bed  to 
the  Baronet  and  me  (for  the  reft  of  the 
Company  were  difperfed  about  in  Barns) 
but  we  could  not  refolve  to  accept  the 
Favour  for  certain  Reafons,  but  chofe 
rather  to  lie  upon  the  Benches  with  our 
Saddles  for  Pillows. 

Being  in  a  high  Part  of  the  Country, 
the  Night  was  exceflive  cold  with  fome 
Snow  upon  the  Mountains,  though  in 
Augufi ,  and  the  next  Day  was  the  hoteft 
that,  I  think,  I  ever  felt  in  my  Life. 

I  f 

The  violent  Heat  of  the  Sun  among 
the  Rocks  made  my  new  Companions 
(Natives  of  the  Hovel)  fuch  voracious 
Can ibals  that  I  was  obliged  to  lag  behind, 
and  fet  my  Servant  to  take  V engeance  on 

O  3  them 
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them  for  the  plentiful  Repad  they  were 
making  at  my  Expence,  and  without  my 
Confent,  and  by  which  I  was  told  they 
were  become  as  red  as  Blood.  But  I 
fhould  have  let  you  know,  that  when  the 
Table,  over  Night,  was  fpread  with  fuch 
Provifions  as  were  carried  with  us,  our 
chief  Man  would  needs  have  the  Lady 
of  the  Houfe  to  grace  the  Board,  and  it 
fell  to  my  Lot  to  fit  next  to  her  till  I 
had  loaded  her  Plate,  and  bid  her  go  and 
fup  with  her  Hufband,  for  I  forefaw  the 
Confequence  of  our  Conjundion. 

The  young  Children  of  the  ordinary 
Highlanders  are  miferable  Objeds  in¬ 
deed,  and  are  modly  over-run  with  that 
Didemper,  which  fome  of  the  old  Men 
are 

fancy.  I  have  often  feen  them  come 
out  from  the  Pints  earlv  in  a  cold  Morn- 

J 

ing,  dark  naked,  and  fquat  themfelves 
down  (if  I  might  decently  ufe  the  Com- 
parifon)  like  Dogs  on  a  Dunghil,  upon  a 
certain  Occafion  after  Confinement.  And 
at  other  times  they  have  but  little  to  de¬ 
fend 


hardly  ever  freed  ;of  from  their  In- 
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fend  them  from  the  Inclemencies  of  the 
Weather  in  fo  cold  a  Climate  ;  no;  aie 
the  Children  of  fome  Gentlemen  m  much 
better  Condition,  being  ftrangely  neg¬ 
lected  ’till  they  are  fix  or  feven  Years 
old;  this  one  might  know  by  a  Saying  I 
have  often  heard,  viz.  That  a  Gentle¬ 
man's  Beams  are  to  be  dljiingujhed  by  their 

J peaking  Engliih. 

I  was  invited  one  Day  to  dine  with  a 
Laird,  not  very  far  within  the  Hills,  and 
obferving,  about  the  Houfe,  an  LdrJiJj 
Soldier,  whom  I  had  often  feen  beiote, 
in  this  Town,  I  took  an  Opportunity  to 
aik  him  feveral  Queftions.  ibis  hian 
was  a  Bird-catcher,  and  employed  by 
the  Laird  to  provide  him  with  imall  Birds 
for  the  Exercife  of  his  Hawks. 

Among  other  things,  he  told  me, 
that  for  three  or  four  Days  after  his  firft 
coming,  he  had  obferved  in  the  Kitchen 
(an  Out-houfe  Hovel)  a  Parcel  of  mi  iy 
Children  half  naked,  whom  he  took  to 
belong  to  fome  poor  1  cnant,  mi,  at 

_  K/l 
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laft  he  found  they  were  a  Part  of  the 
Family  ;  but  although  thefe  were  fo  little 
regarded,  the  young  Laird,  about  the 
Age  of  fourteen,  was  going  to  the  Uni- 
verfity,  and  the  eldeft  Daughter,  about 

fixteen,  fat  with  us  at  Table,  clean,  and 
genteely  drelfed. 

But  perhaps  it  may  feem,  that  in  this 
and  other  Obfervations  of  the  like  kind, 
whenever  I  have  met  with  one  particular 
Fadt,  I  would  make  it  thought  to  be 
general.  I  do  allure  you  it  is  not  fo ; 
but  when  I  have  &nown  any  thing  to  be 
common,  I  have  endeavoured  to  illuftrate 
it  by  fome  particular  Example.  Indeed, 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  of  this  fort, 
that  I  have  mentioned,  can  be  fo  general 
as  to  be  free  from  all  Exception,  it  is 
Juflification  enough  to  me  if  the  Matter 
be  generally  known  to  anfwer  my  De¬ 
le  option,  or  what  I  have  related  of  it. 
But  I  think  an  Apology  of  this  nature  to 
you  is  needlefs. 


It 
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It  is  impoffible  for  me,  from  my  own 
Knowledge,  to  give  you  an  Account  of 
the  ordinary  way  of  Living  of  thofe  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  becaufe,  when  any  of  us  (the 
Englijh)  are  invited  to  their  Houfes  there 
is  always  an  Appearance  of  Plenty  to  Ex- 

cefs,  and  it  has  been  often  faid,  they 

/ 

will  ranfack  all  their  Tenants  rather  than 
we  fhould  think  meanly  of  their  Houl'e- 
keeping  ;  but  I  have  heard  it  from  many 
whom  they  have  employed,  and  perhaps 
had  little  regard  to  their  Obfervations 
as  inferior  People  ;  that,  although  they 
have  been  attended  at  Dinner  by  five  or 
fix  Servants,  yet,  with  all  that  State, 
they  have  often  dined  upon  Oatmeal 
varied  feveral  ways,  pickled  Herrings, 
or  other  fuch  cheap  and  indifferent  Diet, 
but  though  I  could  not  perfonally  know 
their  ordinary  Bill  of  Fare,  yet  I  have 
had  Occafion  to  obferve  they  do  not 
live  in  the  cleaned:  manner,  though  fome 
of  them,  when  in  England,  affedt  the 
Utmofic  Nicety  in  that  Particular. 


A 
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A  Friend  of  mine  told  me  fome  time 
ago,  that,  in  his  Journey  hither,  he 
Hopped  to  bait  at  the  Bull  Inn  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  which,  I  think,  is  one  among  the 
beft  in  England,  He  foon  received  a 
Meflage,  by  the  Landlord,  from  two 
Gentlemen  in  the  next  Room,  who  were 
going  from  thefe  Parts  to  London,  pro- 
pofing  they  might  all  dine  together; 
this  he  readily  confented  to,  as  being 
more  agreeable  to  him  than  dining  alone. 

As  they  fat  at  Table  waiting  for  Din¬ 
ner,  one  of  them  found  fault  with  the 
Table-cloth,  and  faid,  it  was  not  clean  ; 
there  was,  it  feems,  a  Spot  or  two  upon 
it,  which  he  told  them  was  only  the 
Stain  of  Claret,  that  could  not,  at  once, 
be  perfectly  wafhed  out ;  then  they 
wiped  their  Knives,  Forks  and  Plates 
with  the  Napkins,  and,  in  ihoit,  no¬ 
thing  was  clean  enough  for  them,  and 
this  to  a  Gentleman,  who  is,  lnmfelf 
extremely  nice  in  every  thing  of  that 

Nature  ;  at  laft,  fays  my  Friend,  vexed 

at 
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at  the  impertinent  Farce,  as  he  called  it. 
Gentlemen,  fays  he,  I  am  vaftly  pleafed, 
at  your  Diflikes,  as  I  am  now  upon  my 
Journey  to  Scotland ,  where  I  have  never 
yet  been,  becaufe  I  muft  infer  I  {hall 
there  find  thefe  Things  in  better  Con¬ 
dition.  Troth  (fays  one  of  them)  ye 
canno  want  it. 

/ 

I  am  forry  for  fueh  Instances  where- 
by  a  Fop,  confcious  of  the  Fallacy,  ex- 
pofes  his  Country,  and  brings  a  Ridicule 
upon  other  Gentlemen  of  Modefty  and 
good  Senfe,  to  ferve  a  momentary  Vanity, 
if  not  to  give  Affronts  by  fuch  grofs 
Impofitions. 

I  know  very  well  what  my  Friend 
thinks  of  them  now,  and  perhaps,  by 
their  Means,  of  many  others  who  do  not 
deferve  it. 

“  I 

There  is  one  Gafconade  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  hereabouts  which  is  extraordinary  ; 
they  are  often  boafting  of  the  great  Hof- 
pitaiity  of  the  Highlanders  to  Strangers ; 

for 
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for  my  own  Part,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  received  one  Invitation  from  them, 
but  when  it  was  with  an  apparent  View 
to  their  own  Intereft ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  have  feveral  times  been  unafked  to  eat, 
though  there  was  nothing  to  be  purchafed 
within  many  Miles  of  the  Place. 


But  one  particular  Inftance  was  moll 
inhofpitable. 


Being  benighted;  foon  after  it  was 
dark,  I  made  up  to  the  Houfe  of  one  to 
whom  I  was  well  known,  and  though  I 
had  five  or  fix  Miles  to  travel  over  a  dan¬ 
gerous  rugged  Way,  wherein  there  was 
no  other  Shelter  to  be  expe&ed  ;  yet, 
upon  the  Trampling  of  my  Horfes  before 
the  Houfe,  the  Lights  went  out  in  the 
Twinkling  of  an  Eye,  and  Deafnefs,  at 
once,  feized  the  whole  Family. 


The  latter  Part  of  what  I  have  writ 

-  I  -'t 

of  this  Letter  relates,  chiefly,  to  Gen- 
men  who  inhabit  the  Hills  not  far  from 

the  Borders  of  the  Lowlands,  or  not  very 

far 
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far  from  the  Sea,  or  Communication  with 
it  by  Lakes,  as  indeed  moft  Part  of  the 
Houfes  of  the  Chiefs  of  Clans  are  in  one 
or  other  of  thefe  Situations. 

These  are  fometimes  built  with  Stone 
and  Lime,  and  though  not  large,  ex¬ 
cept  fome  few,  are  pretty  commodious, 
at  leaft,  with  Comparifon  to  thefe  that 
are  built  in  the  manner  of  the  Huts,  of 
which,  if  any  one  has  a  Room  above,  it 
is,  by  way  of  Eminence,  called  a  lofted 
Houfe ;  but  in  the  inner  Part  of  the 
Mountains  there  are  no  Stone  Buildings 
that  I  know  of,  except  the  Barracks; 
and  one  may  go  a  hundred  Miles  an  end 
without  feeing  any  other  Dwellings  than 
the  common  Huts  of  T urf. 

I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  one  that 

was  intended  to  be  built  with  Stone  in  a 

)  , 

remote  Part  of  the  Highlands,  from 
whence  the  Laird  fent  a  Number  of 
Highlanders  with  Horfes  to  fetch  a 
Quantity  of  Lime  from  the  Borders  ;  but 
in  their  way  Home  there  happened  to 

fall 
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fall  a  good  deal  of  Rain,  and  the  Lime 
began  to  crackle  and  ftnoke  :  The  High- 
landers  not  thinking,  of  all  Things,  Wa¬ 
ter  would  occafion  Fire,  threw  it  all  into 
a  fh  allow  Rivulet  in  order  to  quench  it, 
before  they  proceeded  further  home¬ 
ward  ;  and  this,  they  fay,  put  an  End 
to  the  Projedt. 

But  I  take  this  to  be  a  Lowland  Sneer 
upon  the  Highlanders,  though  not  im¬ 
probable.  , 

•  f  f  . 

I  have  mentioned,  above,  among 
other  Situations  of  Stone-built  Houfes, 
fome  that  are  near  to  Lakes,  which  have 
a  Communication  with  the  Sea. 

There  are,  in  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Highlands,  winding  Hollows  between 
the  Feet  of  the  Mountains  whereinto  the 
Sea  flows,  of  which  Hollows  fome  are 
navigable  for  Ships  of  Burden  for  ten  or 
twenty  Miles  together,  inland  :  Thofe 
the  Natives  call  Lochs  or  Lakes,  although 
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they  are  fait,  and  have  a  Flux  and  Re¬ 
flux,  and  therefore,  more  properly, 
fhould  be  called  Arms  of  the  Sea. 

I  could  not  but  think  this  Explana¬ 
tion  neceffary  to  diftinguifh  thole  Waters 
from  the  handing  frefh  water  Lakes, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  defcribe  in 
a  former  Letter, 


!I 
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HEN  a  young  Cou¬ 
ple  are  married,  for 
the  firffc  Night,  the 
Company  keep  Pof- 
feffion  of  the  dwel- 
ling-Houfe  or  Hut, 
and  fend  the  Bride¬ 
groom  and  Bride  to  a  Barn  or  Out-Houfe, 
giving  them  Straw,  Heath,  or  Fearn  for  a 
Bed,  with  Blankets  for  their  Covering; 
and  then  they  make  merry,  and  dance  to 
the  Piper  all  the  Night  long. 

Soon  after  the  Wedding-Day,  the 
new-married  Woman  fets  herfelf  about 
fpinning  her  winding  Sheet,  and  a  Huf- 
band  that  fhould  fell  or  pawn  it,  is 

efteem’d 
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efteem’d,  among  all  Men,  one  of  the 
molt  profligate. 

At  a  young  Highlander’s  firfl:  fetting 
up  for  himfelf,  if  he  be  of  any  Confi- 
deration,  he  goes  about  among  his  near 
Relations  and  Friends,  and  from  one  he 
begs  a  Cow,  from  another  a  Sheep ;  a 
Third  gives  him  Seed  to  fow  his  Land, 
and  fo  on,  ’till  he  has  procur’d  for  him¬ 
felf  a  tolerable  Stock  for  a  Beginner. 
This  they  call  Tbigging. 

After  the  Death  of  any  one,  not  in 
the  loweft  Circumftances,  the  Friends 
and  Acquaintance  of  the  Deceafed  af- 
femble  to  keep  the  near  Relations  Com¬ 
pany  the  firfl:  Night  ;  and  they  dance, 
as  if  it  were  at  a  Wedding,  ’till  the  next 
Morning,  tho’  all  the  Time  the  Corps 
lies  before  them  in  the  fame  Room.  If 
the  deceafed  be  a  Woman,  the  Widower 
leads  up  the  firfl  Dance  ;  if  a  Man,  the 
Widow.  But  this  Flighland  Cuftom  1 
knew,  to  my  Difturbance,  within  lefs 
than  a  Quarter  of  a  Mile  of  Edinburgh , 
Vol.  II.  '  P  before 
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before  I  had  been  among  the  Mountains. 
It  was  upon  the  Death  of  a  Smith, 
next  Door  to  my  Lodgings,  who  was  a 
Highlander. 

El. 

The  upper  Clafs  hire  Women  to  moan 
and  lament  at  the  Funeral  of  their  near¬ 
ed:  Relations.  Thefe  Women  cover 
their  Heads  with  a  fmall  Piece  of  Cloth, 
moftly  Green,  and  every  now  and  then 
break  out  into  a  hideous  Howl  and  Ho¬ 
bo-bo-bo-boo  ;  as  I  have  often  heard  is 
done  in  fome  Parts  of  Ireland. 

This  Part  of  the  Ceremony  is  call’d 
a  Coronoch,  and  generally  fpeaking,  is 
the  Caufe  of  much  Drunkennefs  attend¬ 
ed  with  its  Concomitants,  mifchievous 
Rencounters,  and  bloody  Broils ;  for  all 
that  have  Arms  in  their  Poffeffion,  ac¬ 
coutre  themfelves  with  them  upon  thofe 
Occafions. 

I  have  made  mention  of  their  Fu¬ 
neral  Piles  in  a  former  Letter  ;  but  I 
had  once  Occafion  to  take  particular  No¬ 
tice. 
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tice  of  a  Heap  of  Stones,  near  the  Mid¬ 
dle  of  a  final!  Piece  of  arable  Land. 
The  Plough  was  carefully  guided  as 
near  to  it  as  poffible,  and  the  Pile,  being 
like  others  1  had  feen  upon  the  Moors, 
I  aik’d,  by  an  Interpreter,  whether 
there  was  a  Rock  beneath  it,  but  being 
anfwer’d  in  the  Negative,  I  further  en¬ 
quir’d  the  Reafons  why  they  loft  fo 
much  Ground,  and  did  not  remove  the 
Pleap  ?  To  this  I  had  for  Anfwer,  it 
was  a  Burial-Place,  and  they  deem  d  it 
a  Kind  of  Sacrilege  to  remove  one  fmgle 
Stone,  and  that  the  Children,  from  their 
Infancy,  were  taught  the  fame  Venera¬ 
tion  for  it.  Thus  a  Parcel  of  loofe 
Stones  are  more  religioufly  preferv’d 
among  them,  than,  with  us,  the  coftly 
Monuments  in  Wejhninfter-Abby ;  and 
thence  I  could  not  but  conclude,  that 
the  Inclination  to  preferve  the  Remains 
and  Memory  of  the  Dead,  is  greater  with 
thofe  People,  than  it  is  among  us.  The 
Highlanders,  even  here  in  this  Town, 
cannot  forego  the  Praftice  of  the  Hills, 
in  railing  Heaps  of  Stones  over  fuch  as 

P  2  have 
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have  loft  their  Lives  by  fome  Misfortune  j 
for  in  Oliver  s  Fort,  no  fooner  was  the 
Body  of  an  Officer  remov’d  from  the 
Place  where  he  fell  in  a  Duel,  than  they 
fet  about  the  railing  fuch  a  Heap  of  Stones 
upon  the  Spot  where  he  had  lain.  So 
much  for  Mountain  Monuments. 

Those  who  are  faid  to  have  the  fe- 
cond  Sight,  deal  chiefly  in  Deaths,  and 

,  l 

it  is  often  faid  to  be  a  Gift  peculiar  to 
fome  Families  ;  that  is,  the  Cheat  has, 
with  fome,  been  handed  down  from  Fa¬ 
ther  to  Son.  Yet  I  muft  confefs  they 
feldom  fail  to  be  right,  when  they  reveal 
their  Predictions ;  for  they  take  the 
fureft  Method  to  prophetife,  which  is 
to  divulge  the  Oracle  after  the  FaCt.  Of 
this  I  had  once  an  Opportunity  to  con¬ 
vince  a  Highland  Gentleman,  from  whom 
I  thought,  might  have  expedted  more 
Reafon,  and  lefs  Prejudice  than  to  be 
gull’d  by  fuch  Impoftors. 

The  Matter  was  this  ;  A  poor  High¬ 
lander  was  drown’d  in  wading  a  Ford, 

and 
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and  his  Body  afterwards  put  into  a  fmall 
Barn.  Not  many  Days  after,  the  Laird 
endeavouring  to  pafs  the  fame  Water, 
which  was  hard  by  his  own  Houfe,  his 
Horfe  gave  Way,  and  he  was  likewife 
drown’d,  and  carried  into  the  fame  Hut. 
Soon  after,  a  Story  began  to  pafs  for  cur¬ 
rent,  that  fuch-a-one  the  fecond-Jighted, 
foretold,  when  the  Body  of  the  poor 
Man  lay  expos’d  to  View,  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  a  greater  Man  than 
he  fhould  lie  in  the  fame  Place.  This 
was  all  that  was  pretended,  and  that 
too  was  afterwards  found  to  be  an  Inven¬ 
tion  ariflng  from  the  Circumftance  of 
two  Perfons,  at  a  little  Diflance  of  Time, 
being  drown’d  in  the  fame  Ford,  and 
both  their  Bodies  carried  to  one  Hovel ; 
which  indeed  flood  fingly,  near  the 
Place  where  they  were  both  flopp’d  by 
the  Rocks. 

Witches  and  Goblins  are  likewife 
pretty  common  among  the  Highlanders, 
and  they  have  feveral  old  Prophefies, 
'handed  down  to  them  by  Tradition; 
ameng  which,  this  is  one.  That  the 

P  3  Time 
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Time  lhall  come,  when  they  ffiall  mea¬ 
sure  out  the  doth  of  London  with  a  Ion?7 
Pole.  6 

As  the  little  Manufacture  they  had 
was  Cloth,  fo  at  the  Time,  when  this 
pretended  Prophecy  was  broach’d,  they 
efteem’d  that  the  only  Riches,  and  did 
not  know  of  the  Treafure  of  Lombard- 
Street ,  like  the  Country  Boy,  that  fed 
poorly,  and  work’d  hard ;  who  faid,  if 
he  were  a  Gentleman,  he  would  eat  fat 
Bacon,  and  fwing  all  Day  long  upon 
Gaffer  Such-a-one’s  Yate. 

A  certain  Laird,  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tion’d  feveral  Times  before,  tho’  not  by 
Name,  is  frequently  heard  to  affirm, 
that  at  the  Inftant  he  was  born,  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Swords  that  hung  up  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Manfion-Houfe,  leap’d  of  them- 
felves  out  of  the  Scabbards,  in  Token, 
I  fuppofe,  that  he  was  to  be  a  mighty 
Man  in  Arms,  and  this  vain  Romance 
feems  to  be  believ’d  by  the  lower  Order 
of  his  Followers ;  and  I  believe  there 
arc  many  that  laugh  at  it  in  Secret,  who 

dare 
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dare  not  publickly  declare  their  Dilbe- 
]ief.  But  becaufe  the  Miracle  has  hi¬ 
therto  only  portended  the  Command  of 
his  Clan  and  an  independent  Company, 
he  has  endeavour’d  to  fupply  the  Defeat 
of  the  Prefage  by  his  own  Epitaph,  al¬ 
together  as  romantick,  in  his  own  Kirk; 
which  he  ftill  lives  to  read,  whenever 
he  pleafes  to  gratify  his  Vanity  with  tne 

Sight  of  it. 

\ 

They  have  an  odd  Notion  relating  to 
dead  Bodies  that  are  to  be  tranfported 
over  Rivers,  Lakes,  or  Arms  of  the  Sea. 
Before  it  is  put  on  Board,  they  appraife 
and  afcertain  the  Value  of  the  Boat  or 
Veffel,  believing,  if  that  be  n  egledted, 
fome  Accident  will  happen,  to  endanger 
the  Lives  of  thofe  who  are  embarked  in 
it ;  but  upon  Recollection ,  I  think  fome  of 
our  Seamen  entertain  this  idle  Fancy  in 
fome  Meafure.  For  I  have  heard,  they 
don’t  care  for  a  Voyage  with  a  Corps  on 
Board,  as  tho’  it  would  be  the  Occafion 
of  tempeftuous  Weather. 

1 
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And  lafily  •,  for  I  fhall  not  trouble 
you  longer  with  Things  of  this  Kind, 
which  are  without  Number.  The  HHh- 
landers  are  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  in  the 
Power  of  certain  Enchantrefies  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Adt  of  Procreation  ;  but  I  am 
rather  inclin  d  to  believe  it  was  originally 
a  Male  Artifice  among  them  to  ferve  as 
an  Excufe,  in  cafe  of  Imbecility. 

The  Marriages  of  the  Chiefs  and 
Chieftains  are,  for  the  mod  Part,  confin’d 
to  the  Circuit  of  the  Highlands ;  and 
they  generally  endeavour  to  ftrengthen 
their  Clan,  by  what  they  call  powerful 
Alliances.  But  I  muft  not  be  underftood 
to  include  any  of  the  prime  Nobility  of 
Scotland ,  of  whom  there  are  fome  Chiefs 
of  Clans.  Their  Dignity  places  them 
quite  out  of  the  Reach  of  any  Thing  I 
have  faid,  or  have  to  fay,  in  relation  to 
the  Heads  of  Highland  Families,  who 
refide  conftantly  with  them,  and  govern 
them  in  Perfon.  As  to  the  lower  Clafs 
of  Gentry,  and  the  ordinary  People,  they 

generally 
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generally  marry  in  the  Clan,  whereto 
they  appertain. 

All  this  may  be  political  enough, 
i.  e.  the  Chief  to  have  Regard  to  the 
Highlands  in  general,  and  his  Followers, 
to  their  own  particular  Tribe  or  Family, 
in  order  to  preferve  themfelves  a  diftindt 
People ;  but  this  continues  them  in  a 
narrow  Way  of  thinking,  with  Refpedt 
to  the  reft  of  Mankind,  and  alio  pre¬ 
vents  that  Addition  to  the  Circumltances 
of  the  whole,  or  a  Part  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  which  might  be  made  by  Marri¬ 
ages  of  Women  of  Fortune  in  the  Low- 
lands.  This,  in  Time,  might  have  a 
good  EfFedt,  by  producing  an  Union  in- 
ftead  of  that  Coldnefs,  to  fay  no  more, 
which  fubfilts  at  prefent  between  the 
Natives  of  thofe  two  Parts  of  Scotland, 
as  if  they  bore  no  relation  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  confidered  as  Men  and  Subjedts  of 
the  fame  Kingdom,  and  even  the  fame 
Part  of  it.  Yet  I  muff  here  (and  by 
the  by)  take  Notice  of  one  Thing, 
wherein  they  perfedtly  agree,  which 
*  Expe- 
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Experience  has  taught  me  to  know 
perfectly  well  ;  and  that  is,  to  grudge 
and  envy  thofe  of  the  South-Part  of 
the  Ifland  any  profitable  Employment 
among  them,  altho’  they  themfelves 
are  well  received,  and  equally  en¬ 
courag’d  and  employ’d  with  the  Natives 
in  that  Part  of  the  Kingdom.  And 
I  think  further,  they  have  fometimes 
more  than  their  Share,  if  they  mult 
needs  keep  up  fuch  a  partial  and  invidi¬ 
ous  Diflindtion. 

But  to  return  to  the  Marriages  of  the 
Highlanders  :  Perhaps,  after  what  has 
been  faid  of  the  Country,  it  may  be 
afk’d,  what  Lowland  Woman  would 
care  to  lead  a  Life  attended  with  fo 
many  Inconveniencies  ?  Doubtlefs  there 
are  thofe  who  would  be  as  fond  of  fhar- 
ing  the  clannifh  State  and  Power  with  a 
Hufhand,  as  fome  others  are  of  a  Name, 
when  they  fell  themfelves  for  a  Title ; 
for  each  of  thefe  Kinds  of  Vanity  is  very 
flattering.  Befides,  there  are  many  of 
the  Lowland  Women,  who  feem  to 

2  have 
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have  a  great  liking  to  the  Highland  Men, 
which  they  cannot  forbear  to  inlinuate 
in  their  ordinary  Converfation. 

1 

But  fuch  Marriages  are  very  rare,  and 
I  know  but  one  Inftance  of  them,  which 
I  muft  confefs  wiil  not  much  recom¬ 
mend  the  Union,  of  which  I  have  been 
fpeaking  ;  but  then  it  is  but  one,  and 
cannot  be  the  Caufe  of  any  general  In- 
ference. 

A  certain  Chieftain  took  to  Wife 
the  Daughter  of  an  Edinburgh  Gold- 
fmith,  but  this  Lowland  Match  was  the 
Caufe  of  much  Difcontent  in  the  Tribe, 
as  being  not  only  a  Diminution  of  the 
Honour  of  the  Houfe,  but,  in  their 
Opinion,  an  ill  Precedent  befides ;  and 
nothing  was  more  common  among  the 
People  of  that  Branch  of  the  Clan,  than 
to  alk  among  themfelves,  Were  there 
not  Smiths  enough  in  the  Clan  that  had 
Daughters  ?  How  comes  our  Chief  then 
to  have  married  the  Daughter  of  a  Low¬ 
land  Smith  ?  making  no  Diflindlion  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  an  Edinburgh  Goldfmith  and  a 
Highland  Blackfmith. 

They  thought  it  was  a  Difgrace,  of 
which  every  one  partook,  that  he  fhould 
match  himfelf  with  a  Tradefman’s 
Daughter  ;  a  Lowland  Woman,  and  no 
Way  deriv’d  from  the  Tribe. 

This  prov’d  in  the  End  to  be  a  fatal 
Marriage ;  but  as  it  is  uncertain,  and 
therefore  would  be  unjuft  for  me  to  de¬ 
termine,  in  a  Matter  whereof  I  have  not 
a  perfeit  Knowledge,  I  can’t  conclude 
which  of  the  two,  the  Hufband  or  the 
Wife,  was  the  Occafion  of  the  fad  Cata- 
ftrophe.  I  fhall  only  fay  what  I  know; 
viz.  That  an  old  rough  Highlander,  of 
fixty  at  leaft,  was  imprifoned  at  one  of 
the  Barracks,  while  I  was  there,  for 
accepting  Favours  from  the  Lady.  She 
was  to  be  fent  to  Edinburgh  to  anfwer 
the  Accufation,  and  while  £he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  go,  and  the  Meflenger  waiting 
without- Doors,  to  conduit  her  thither, 
flic  died. 
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The  Clan  whereto  the  abovemen- 
tion’d  Tribe  belongs,  is  the  only  one  I 
have  heard  of,  which  is  without  a  Chief  ; 
that  is,  being  divided  into  Families,  un¬ 
der  feveral  Chieftains,  without  any  par¬ 
ticular  Patriarch  of  the  whole  Name. 
And  this  is  a  great  Reproach,  as  may 
appear  from  an  Affair  that  fell  out  at 
my  Table  in  the  Highlands,  between 
one  of  that  Name  and  a  Cameron.  The 
Provocation  given  by  the  latter,  was  — 
Name  your  Chief.  —  The  Return  to  it, 
at  once,  was,  —  Ton  are  a  Fool.  They 
went  out  the  next  Morning,  but  having 
early  Notice  of  it,  I  fent  a  fmall  Party 
of  Soldiers  after  them ;  which  in  all 
-  Probability  prevented  fome  barbarous 
Mifchief  that  might  have  enfued.  For 
the  Chieflefs  Highlander,  who  is  him- 
felf  a  petty  Chieftain,  was  going  to  the 
Place  appointed,  with  a  fmall  Sword 
and  Piftol  ;  whereas  the  Cameron  (an 
old  Man)  took  with  him  only  his  Broad- 
Sword,  according  to  Agreement. 
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When  all  was  over,  and  I  had,  at 
leaf!,  feemingly  reconciled  them,  I  was 
told  the  Words,  of  which  I  feem’d  to 
think  but  flightly,  were  to  one  of  that 
Clan,  the  greateft  of  all  Provocations. 

In  a  Bargain  between  two  Highlan¬ 
ders,  each  of  them  wets  the  Ball  of  his 
Thumb  with  his  Mouth,  and  then  join¬ 
ing  them  together,  it  is  efteem’d  a  very 
binding  Act  j  but  in  more  folemn  En¬ 
gagements  they  take  an  Oath  in  a  Man¬ 
ner,  which  I  fhall  defcribe  in  fome  fuc- 
ceeding  Letter. 

W  hen  any  one  of  them  is  arm’d  at 
ail  Points,  he  is  loaded  with  a  Target, 
a  Fire-lock,  a  heavy  Broad-Sword,  a 
Piftol-Stock,  and  Lock  of  Iron,  a  Dirk  ; 
and  belides  all  thefe,  fome  of  them 
carry  a  Sort  of  Knife,  which  they  call  a 
Skeen-oclesy  from  its  being  conceal’d  in 
the  Sleeve  near  the  Arm-pit. 

This  laft  is  more  peculiar  to  the  Rob¬ 
bers,  who  have  done  Mifchief  with  it ; 
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when  they  were  thought  to  have  been 
effectually  difarm’d. 

To  fee  a  Highlander  thus  furnifh’d 
out,  might  put  one  in  mind  of  Merry 
Andrew,  when  he  comes  from  behind 
the  Curtain  in  a  warlike  Manner,  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  DoCtor’s  Right  to  his  Stage. 
He  is  then  in  his  own  individual  Perfon 
a  whole  Company  of  Foot,  being  load¬ 
ed  with  one  of  every  Species  of  the 
Arms  and  Trophies  of  a  Regiment  ^ 
viz.  a  Pike,  Halbert,  Firelock,  Sword, 
Bayonet,  Colours  and  Drum. 

Sometimes,  when  a  Company  of 
them  have  previoufly  refolv’d,  and  agreed 
to  be  peaceably  and  friendly  over  their 
UJky,  they  have  drawn  their  Dirks,  and 
ftuck  them  all  into  the  Table  before 
them ;  as  who  fhould  fay,  nothing  but 
Peace  at  this  Meeting,  no  private  Stab¬ 
bing  to  Night.  But  in  promifcuous 
Companies,  at  great  Affemblies,  fuch  as 
Fairs,  Burials,  &c.  where  much  Drunk- 

snnefs  prevails>  there  lcarcely  ever  fails 

to 
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to  be  great  Riots  and  much  Mifchief 
done  among  them. 

To  fhoot  at  a  Mark,  they  lay  them- 
felves  all  along  behind  fome  Stone  or 
Hillock,  on  which  they  reft  their  Piece , 
and  are  a  long  while  taking  their  Aim  ; 
by  which  Means  they  can  deftroy  any 
one  unfeen,  on  whom  they  would  wreak 
their  Malice  or  Revenue. 

o 

f 

When  in  Sight  of  the  Enemy,  they 
endeavour  to  poffefs  themfelves  of  the 
higher  Ground,  as  knowing  they  give 
their  Fire  more  effectually  by  their  Situ¬ 
ation  one  above  another,  being  without 
Difcipline  ;  and  alfo,  that  they  after¬ 
wards  defcend  on  the  Enemy  with  great¬ 
er  Force,  having  in  fome  Meafure  put 
it  out  of  their  Power  to  recede  in  the 
firft  Onfet. 

After  their  firft  Fire  (I  need  not 
have  faid  their  firft,  for  they  rarely  ftand 
a  fecond)  they  throw  away  their  Fire- 
Arms  and  Plaids  which  incumber  them, 
and  make  their  Attack  with  their  Swords ; 

*  but 
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but  if  repuls’d,  they  feldom  or  never 
rally,  but  return  to  their  Habitations. 

If  they  happen  to  engage  in  a  Plain, 
when  they  expedt  the  Enemy’s  Fire, 
they  throw  themfelves  down  on  the 
Ground.  They  had  ever  a  Dread  of 
the  Cavalry,  and  did  not  care  to  en¬ 
gage  them,  tho’  but  few  in  Number. 

I  chanced  to  be  in  Company  one 
Time  with  an  old  Highlander,  as  I 
pafs’d  over  the  Plain  of  Killicranky , 
where  the  Battle  was  fought  between 
King  Williams  Troops,  commanded  by 
General  Mackay  and  the  Rebel  Highlan¬ 
ders,  under  the  Earl  of  Dundee. 

..  t  r  .  1 

When  we  came  to  the  great  Stone 
that  is  rais’d  about  the  Middle  of  the 
Flat,  upon  the  Spot  where  Dundee  fell, 
we  Hop’d,  and  there  he  deferib’d  to 
me,  in  his  Manner,  the  Order  and  End 
of  the  Battle,  of  which  I  lhall  now 
give  you  the  Subftance  only  ;  for  he  was 
long  in  telling  his  Story. 

vol.  ii.  cl  h* 
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He  told  me  that  Mackay  extended  his 
Line,  which  was  only  two  deep,  the 
whole  Length  of  the  Plain  ;  defigning, 
as  he  fuppos’d,  to  furround  the  High¬ 
landers,  if  they  fhould  delcend  from 
the  Side  of  an  oppofite  Hill,  where  they 
were  polled. 

That  after  the  firlt  Firing,  the  Re¬ 
bels  came  down  fix  or  feven  deep,  to 
attack  the  King’s  Troops,  and  their 
Rear  pufhing  on  their  Front,  they  by 
their  Weight,  charg’d  through  and 
through  thole  feeble  Files,  and  having 
broke  them,  made  with  their  Broad- 
Swords  a  moll  cruel  Carnage  ;  and  many 
others  who  expedted  no  Quarter,  in  or¬ 
der  to  efcape  the  Highland  Fury,  threw 
themfelves  into  that  rapid  River  (the 
Tay)  and  were  drown’d.  But  he  faid 
there  was  an  Englifh  Regiment,  who 
kept  themfelves  entire  (the  only  one 
that  was  there)  whom  the  Highlanders 
did  not  care  to  attack  ;  and  after  the1 
Slaughter  was  over,  and  the  Enemy  re¬ 
tir’d. 
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tir’d,  that  Angle  Corps  march’d  from  the 
Field  in  good  Order. 

He  farther  told  me,  there  were  fome 
few  Horfe  badly  mounted  ;  who  by  the 
Strength  and  Weight  of  the  Highland 
Files  were  pufh’d  into  the  River,  which 
was  clofe  in  their  Rear. 

On  any  fudden  Alarm  and  Danger  of 
Diftrefs  to  the  Chief,  he  gives  Notice  of 
it  throughout  his  own  Clan  ;  -and  to 
fuch  others  as  are  in  Alliance  with  him. 
This  is  done  by  fending  a  Signal,  which 
they  call  the  Fiery  Crofs,  being  two  Sticks 
tied  together  tranfverdy,  and  burnt  at 
the  Ends  ;  with  this,  he  fends  Directi¬ 
ons  in  Writing,  to  fignify  the  Place  of 
Rendezvous.  And  when  the  principal 
Perfon  of  any  Place  has  received  this 
Token,  he  difmiffes  the  Melfenger,  and 
fends  it  forward  to  another  ;  and  fo  on, 
’till  all  have  received  the  Intelligence. 

Upon  the  Receipt  of  this  Signal,,  all 
that  are  near,  immediately  leave  their 

Q__2  Habi- 
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Habitations,  and  repair  to  the  Place  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  their  Arms  j  and  Oat¬ 
meal  for  their  Provifion.  This  they 
mingle  with  the  Water  of  the  next  Ri¬ 
ver  or  Burne  they  come  to,  when  Hun¬ 
ger  calls  for  a  Supply  ;  and  often,  for 
Want  of  a  proper  Veffel,  fup  the  raw 
Mixture  out  of  the  Palms  of  their 

Hands. 

.  ■ 

They  have  been  ufed,  to  impofe  a 
Tax  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Country,  near  the  Borders  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  call’d  black  Mail  (or  Rent)  and 
levy  it  upon  them  by  Force  ;  and  fome- 
times  upon  the  weaker  Clans  among 
themfelves.  But  as  it  was  made  equally 
criminal,  by  feveral  Adts  of  Parliament, 
to  comply  with  this  Exadtion,  and  to  ex¬ 
tort  it,  the  People,  to  avoid  the  Penalty, 
came  to  Agreement  with  the  Robbers, 
or  fome  of  their  Correfpondents  in  the 
Lowlands,  to  protedt  their  Houfes  and 
Cattle.  And  as  long  as  this  Payment 
was  punctually  made,  the  Depredations 
ceafed,  or  otherwife  the  Collector  of 

this 
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this  Impofition  was  by  Contrail  oblig’d 
to  make  good  the  Lofs,  which  he  fel- 
dom  fail’d  to  do. 

These  Collectors  gave  regular  Re¬ 
ceipts,  as  for  Safe-guard  iVIoney  ;  and 
thofe  who  refufed  to  pay  it,  were  fure 
to  be  plunder’d,  except  they  kept  a  con¬ 
tinual  Guard  of  their  own,  well  arm’d, 
which  would  have  been  a  yet  more  cx- 
penlive  Way  of  fecuring  their  Pro- 

'  perty. 

And  notwithftanding  the  Guard  of 
the  independent  Highland  Companies, 
which  were  rais’d  chiefly  to  prevent 
Thefts  and  Impolitions  of  this  Nature  ; 
yet  I  have  been  certainly  inform  d,  that 
this  black  Mail,  or  evafive  Safe-guaid- 
Money,  has  been  very  lately  paid  in  «. 
difarm’d  Part  of  the  northern  High¬ 
lands.  And,  I  make  no  Doubt,  in  other 
Places  befides,  tho’  it  has  not  yet  come 
to  my  Knowledge. 

The  gathering  in  of  Rents  is  call  d 
uplifting  them,  and  the  Healing  of  Cows 

Q_3  they 
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they  call  Lifting ,  a  foft’ning  Word  for 
Theft;  as  it  it  were  only  collecting 
their  Dues.  This  I  have  often  heard  ; 
hut  1*.  lias  as  often  occurr  d  to  me,  that 
we  have  the  Word  Shop-lifting,  in  the 
Senfe  of  dealing,  which  I  take  to  be  an 
old  Englijh  compound  Word.  But  as 
to  the  Etymology  of  it,  I  leave  that  to 
thofe  who  are  fond  of  fuch  unprofita¬ 
ble  Difquifitions,  tho’  I  think  this  is 
pretty  evident. 

When  a  Defign  is  form’d  for  this 
Purpofe,  they  go  out  in  Parties  from  ten 
to  thirty  Men,  and  traverfe  large  Tradts 
of  Mountains,  ’till  they  arrive  at  the 
Place  where  they  intend  to  commit  their 
Depredations;  and  that  they  chufe  to 
do  as  diftant  as  they  can  from  their  own 
Dwellings. 


I 


The  principal  Time  for  this  wicked 
Practice  is,  the  W[ichciehucis  JVloon,  when 
the  Cattle  are  in  Condition  fit  for  Mar¬ 
kets  held  on  the  Borders  of  the  Lowlands. 
They  drive  the  flolen  Cows  in  the 


Night- 
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Night-time,  and  by  Day,  they  lie  con¬ 
ceal’d  with  them  in  By-Places  among 
the  Mountains,  where  hardly  any  others 
come  ;  or  in  Woods,  if  any  fuch  are  to 

be  found  in  their  Way. 

•  \  *  * 

I  must  here  alk  Leave  to  digrefs  a 
little,  and  take  Notice,  that  I  have  le- 
veral  Times  ufed  the  Word  Cows  for  a 
Drove  of  Cattle.  This  is  according  to 
the  Highland  Stile  ;  for  they  fay,  a 
Drove  of  Cows,  when  there  are  Bulls 
and  Oxen  among  them,  as  we  fay  a 
Flock  of  Geefe,  tho’  there  be  in  it  many 
Ganders.  And  having  juft  now  men¬ 
tion'd  the  Time  of  Lifting ,  it  reviv’d 
in  my  Memory  a  malicious  Saying  of 
the  Lowlanders,  viz.  That  the  High¬ 
land  Lairds  tell  out  their  Daughters 
Lockers  by  the  Light  of  the  Michaelmas 
Moon.  But  to  return  : 

Sometimes  one  Band  ol  thefe  Rob- 

t 

bars  has  agreed  with  another  to  exchange 
the  ftolen  Cattle  ;  and  in  this  Cafe,  they 
ufed  to  commit  their  Robberies  nearer 

O  4.  Home, 
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Home,  and  by  appointing  a  Place  of 
Rendezvous,  thofe  that  lifted  in  the 
North-Eaft  (for  the  Purpofc)  have  ex¬ 
chang'd  with  others  toward  the  Weft, 
and  each  have  fold  them  not  many  Miles 
from  Home ;  which  was  commonly  at 
a  very  great  Diftance  from  the  Place 
whe«  they  were  ftolen.  Nay  further, 
as  I  have  been  well  inform’d,  in  making 
this  Contrail  of  Exchange,  they  have  by 
Correfpondence,  long  before  they  went 
out,  defcrib’d  to  each  other  the  Colour 
and  Marks  of  the  Cows  deftin’d  to  be 
ftolen  and  exchang’d. 

I  remember  a  Story  concerning  a 
Highland  Woman,  who,  begging  a 
Charity  of  a  Lowland  Laird’s  Lady,  was 
■  afk’d  feveral  Queftions  ;  and  among  the 
reft,  how  many  Hulbands  i lie  had  had  ? 
To  which  fhe  anfwer’d  Three.  And 
being  further  queftion’d,  if  her  Huf- 
bands  had  been  kind  to  her,  fhe  faid 
the  two  firft  were  honeft  Men,  and  very 
careful  of  their  Family ;  for  they  both 
died  for  the  Law  That  is,  were  hang’d 

for 
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for  Theft.  Well,  but  as  to  the  laft?: 
Rout  l  fays  (he,  a  fulthy  Peafi  !  *He  dy'd 
at  Hamey  lik  an  auld  Dug ,  on  a  Puckle 
o'  Strae. 

Those  that  have  loft  their  Cattle, 
fometimes  purfue  them  by  the  Track, 
and  recover  them  from  the  Thieves.  Or 
if,  in  the  Purfuit,  they  are  bounded  (as 
they  phrafe  it)  into  the  Bounds  of  any 
other  Chief,  whofe  Followers  were  not 
concern’d  in  the  Robbery,  and  the  Track 
is  there  loft,  he  is  oblig’d  by  Law  .to 
trace  them  out  of  his  Territory,  or  make 
them  good  to  the  Owner. 

J*  i  ,  '  L  *  ■ 

«-  |  V.  . 

»  •%*  «■%?  . V  ^ 

By  the  Way,  the  Heath  or  Heather,  • 
being  prefs’d  by  the  Foot,  retains  the 
Jmpreffion  ;  or,  at  leaft,  fome  remains 
of  it  for  a  long  while,  before  it  rifes 
again  effectually  ;  and  befides  you  know, 
there  are  other  vilible  Marks  left  behind 
by  the  Cattle.  But  even  a  Angle  High¬ 
lander  has  been  found  by  the  Track  of 
his  Foot,  when  he  took  to  Hills  out  of 
the  common  Ways,  for  his  greater  Safety 

o  ill 
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in  his  Flight ;  as  thinking  he  could  not 
fo  well  be  difcover’d  from  Hill  to  Hill 
every  now  and  then,  as  he  often  might 
be,  in  the  Road  (as  they  call  it)  be¬ 
tween  the  Mountains. 

If  the  Purfuers  overtake  the  Robbers, 
and  find  them  inferior  in  Number,  and 
happen  to  feize  any  of  them,  they  are 
feldom  profecuted,  there  being  but  few 
who  are  in  Circumftances  fit  to  fupport 
the  Expence  of  a  Profecution  ;  or  if 
they  were,  they  would  be  liable  to  have 
their  Houfes  burnt,  their  Cattle  hock’d, 
and  their  Lives  put  in  Danger,  from 
forne  of  the  Clan,  to  which  the  Banditti 
belong’d. 

But  with  the  richer  Sort,  the  Chief 
or  Chieftain  generally  makes  a  Compo¬ 
sition,  when  it  comes  to  be  well  known 
the  Thieves  belong’d  to  his  Tribe, 
which  he  willingly  pays,  to  fave  the 
Lives  of  fome  of  his  Clan  ;  and  this  is 
repaid  him  by  a  Contribution  among,  the 
Robbers,  who  never  refufe  to  tk>  their 

utmofl 
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utmoft  to  fa ve  thofe  of  their  Fraternity. 
But  it  has  been  faid  this  Payment  has 
been  fometimes  made  in  Cows  ftolen 
from  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Country, 
or  paid  out  of  the  Produce  of  them, 
when  fold  at  the  Market. 

It  is  certain  fome  of  the  Highlan¬ 
ders  think  of  this  Kind  of  Depredation, 
as  our  Deer- Stealers  do  of  their  Park 
and  Foreft  Enterprizes  ;  that  is,  to  be  a 
fmall  Crime,  or  none  at  all.  And  as 
the  latter  would  think  it  a  fcandalous 
Reproach  to  be  charg’d  with  robbing  a 
Hen-Rooft,  fo  the  Highlander  thinks  it 
lefs  fhameful  to  Real  a  hundred  Cows, 
than  one  fingle  Sheep  ;  for  a  Sheep- 
ffcealer  is  infamous  even  among  them. 

If  I  am  miftakcn  in  that  Part  of  my 
Account  of  the  Lifting  of  Cattle,  which 
is  beyond  my  own  Knowledge,  you  may 
lay  the  Blame  to  thofe  Gentlemen  who 
gave  me  the  Information. 

But  there  is  no  more  Wonder  that 
Men  of  Honefty  and  Probity  fhould  dif- 

clofe. 
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clofc,  with  Abhorrence,  the  evil  Pradtice^ 
of  the  vile  Part  of  their  Countrymen,  than 
that  I  fhould  confefs  to  them,  we  have 
among  us  a  Number  of  Villains  that  can¬ 
not  plead  the  lead  Shadow  of  an  Exeufe 
for  their  Thievings  and  Highway- Robbe¬ 
ries  ;  unlefs  they  could  make  a  Pretence 
of  their  Idlcnefs  and  Luxury. 


When  I  firft  came  into  thefe  Parts,  a 
Highland  Gentleman,  in  order  to  give 
me  a  Notion  of  the  Ignorance  of  fome 
of  the  ordinary  Highlanders,  and  their 
Contempt  of  the  Lowland  Laws  (as 
they  call  them)  gave  me  an  Account,  as 
we  were  walking  together,  of  the  Be¬ 
haviour  of  a  common  Highland  Man  at 
his  Trial,  before  the  Lords  of  Judi¬ 
ciary  in  the  Low  Country.  By  the  Way, 
the  Appearance  of  thofe  Gentlemen  up¬ 
on  the  Bench  is  not  unlike  that  of  our 
Judges  in  England. 

I  shall  repeat  the  Fellow’s  Words 
as  near  as  I  can,  by  writing,  in  the  fame 
broken  Accent,  as  my  Highland  Friend 
ufed  in  mimicking  the  Criminal. 
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This  Man  was  accufed  of  Healing, 
with  others  his  Accomplices,  a  good 
Number  of  Cattle.  And  while  his  In¬ 
dictment  was  in  reading,  fetting  forth, 
that  he  as  a  common  Thief,  had  lain 
in  wait,  &c.  the  Highlander  loft  all  Pa¬ 
tience  ;  and  interrupting,  cry’d  out,  Com-  . 
fjion  T’tff,  Common  Lief !  Steal  one  Cow , 
twa  Cow  dat  be  Common  Tief :  Lift  hun¬ 
dred  Cow ,  dat  be  Shentilmans  Trovers.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Court  was  again  filent,  and  fome 
little  Progrefs  had  been  made  in  the  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Accufation,  he  again 
cry’d  out,  Ah !  Hone  !  Dat  Juch  fne 
Shentilmans  fhould  fit  dere  wid  der  fine 
Cowns  on,  te  mak  a  Parjhel  o'  Lees  on  a 
peur  honejht  Mon . 

But  in  Conciufion,  when  he  was  told 
what  was  to  be  his  Fate,  he  roar  d  out 
moft  outragioufly,-  and  fiercely  pointing 
at  the  Judges,  he  cry’d  out,  Ah  for  a 
proad  Sword  an  a  Tirk ,  to  rid  de  Hooje  i' 
tofe  foul  Peafies. 


Per- 
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Personal  Robberies  are  feldom  heard 
of  among  them.  For  my  own  Part,  I 
have  feveral  Times,  with  a  fingle  Ser- 
v Li nt,  pafs  d  the  IVXountain  Way  from 
hence  to  Edinburgh,  with  four  or  five 
hundred  Guineas  in  my  Portmanteau, 
without  any  Apprehenfion  of  Robbers 
hy  L‘iw  'Fay,  01  Danger  in  my  Lodgings 
.by  Night  ;  tho’  in  my  Sleep  any  one, 
Viitii  Eaie,  might  have  thruft  a  Sword 
from  the  Outfide,  through  the  Wall  of 
the  Hut  and  my  Body  together.  I  wifh 
we  could  lay  as  much  of  our  own  Coun¬ 
try,  civiliz  d  as  it  is  faid  to  be,  tho’  one 

can’t  be  fafe  in  going  from  London  to 
High  gate. 

Indeed  in  trifling  Matters,  as  a  Knife, 
or  fome  fuch  Thing,  which  they  have 
Occafion  for,  and  think  it  will  caufe  no 
very  Uriel  Enquiry,  they  are,  fome  of 
them,  apt  to  pilfer  ;  while  a  filver  Spoon, 
or  a  Watch  might  he  in  Safety,  becaufe 
they  have  no  Means  to  difpofe  of  either, 
and  to  make  Ufe  of  them  would  foon 

difeover 
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difcover  their  Theft.  But  I  cannot  ap- 
pfovc  the  Lowland  oaying,  dizz.  Sbeiv  me 
a  Highlander ,  ,and  I  'will  Jhew  you  a 
’Thief. 

Yet  after  all,  I  can’t  forbear  doing 
Juftice  upon  a  certain  Laird,  whofe  Lady- 
keeps  a  Change  far  in  the  Highlands, 
Weft  of  this  Town. 

\  *  *  *  * 

This  Gentleman,  one  Day,  Opportu¬ 
nity  tempting, took  a  Fancy  to  the  Lock  of 
an  Officer’s  Piftol;  another  Time  he  fell  in 
Love  (like  many  other  Men)  with  a  fair, 
but  deceitful  Outfide,  in  taking  the  Bofs 
of  a  Bridie  filver’d  over,  to  be  all  of  that 
valuable  Metal.  ’Tis  true,  I  never  loft 
any  Thing  at  his  Llut ;  but  the  Pro¬ 
verb  made  me  watchful — I  need  not 
repeat  it. 

But  let  this  Account  of  him  be  of 
no  Confequence  ;  for  I  do  afiure  you  I 
never  knew  any  one  of  his  Rank  do  any 
Thing  like  it  in  all  the  Highlands. 

And 
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And  for  my  own  Part,  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  ever  I  loft  any  thing  among 
them,  but  a  Pair  of  new  Doe-fkin 
Gloves ;  and  at  another  Time  a  Horfe- 
Cloth  made  of  Plaiding,  which  was 
taken  away,  while  my  Horfes  were  in 
fwimming  crofs  a  River  ;  and  that  was 
fent  me  the  next  Day  to  Fort  William , 
to  which  Place  I  was  going,  when  it  was 
taken  from  the  reft  of  my  Baggage,  as 
it  lay  upon  the  Ground.  I  fay  nothing 
in  this  Place  of  another  Robbery,  be- 
caule  I  know  the  Motive  to  it  was  purely 
Revenge.  „ 

I  thought  I  had  done  with  this  Part 
of  my  Subject ;  but  there  is  juft  now 
come  to  my  Remembrance  a  Paflage  be¬ 
tween  an  ordinary  Highland  Man  and 
an  Officer  in  Half-pay,  who  lives  in  this 
Town,  and  is  himfelf  of  Highland  Ex- 
tradlion. 

He  told  me  a  long  while  ago,  that, 
on  a  certain  Time,  he  was  going  on 

Foot, 
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Foot,  and  unattended,  upon  a  Vifit  to  a 
Laird,  about  (even  or  ei^Iit  hdtieo  among 
the  Hills  ;  and  being  clad  in  a  new  gloffy 
Summer  Sute  (inftead  of  Ins  Highland 
Drefs,  which  he  ufually  wore  upon  fuch 
Gccafions)  there  overtook  him  in  his 
Way,  an  ordinary  Fellow,  who  forced 
himfelf  upon  him  as  a  Companion. 

>  f  • 

r  4.  -  v 

p  ■*  *  *  *  ■  *  *  -  * 

When  they  had  gone  togetner  about 
a  Mile,  his  new  Fellow-Traveller  laid  to 
him,  —  Troth,  ye  ha  get  ten  hr  a  Clais  — 
of  which  the  Officer  took  little  Notice ; 
but  fome  Time  after,  the  Fellow  began 
to  look  four,  and  to  fnort  ‘  (as  they  do 
when  they  are  angry)  Ah!  ’tis  ponny 
Geer-,  what  an  I  Jhoud  tak  'em  free 
ye  noo  \  Upon  this,  the  Officer  drew  a 
Pildol  from  his  Bread,  and  faid,  - — What 
do  you  think  oj  this  f 

But  at  Sight  of  the  Piftol,  the  Fel¬ 
low  fell  on  his  Knees,  and  fquall’d  out 
■ - Ah  hone  !  Ah  hone  !  She  was  but 


VOL.  II. 

»  p  ** 
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It’s  true,  this  Dialogue  pafs’d  in 
Irijh ;  but  this  is  -the  Language,  in 
which  I  was  told  the  Story. 

But  I  have  known  feveral  Inftances 
of  common  Highlanders,  who  finding 
themfelves  like  to  be  worfted,  have 
crouch’d  and  howl’d  like  a  beaten  Spa¬ 
niel  ;  fo  fuddenly  has  their  Infolence 
been  turn’d  into  fawning.  But,  you 
know,  we  have  both  of  us  feen  in  our 
own  Country,  a  Change  in  higher  Life, 
not  lefs  unmanly. 

You  may  fee  by  this  additional  Arti¬ 
cle,  that  I  can  conceal  nothing  from 
you ;  even  tho’  it  may  feem,  in  fome 
Meafure,  to  call  in  Queftion  what  I  had 
been  faying  before. 


L  E  T  T  E  R 
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E  S  1  D  E  S  tracking 
the  Cows,  as  men¬ 
tion’d  in  my  laft  Let¬ 
ter,  there  was  another 
Means  whereby  to  re¬ 
cover  them  5  which 
was,  by  fending  Pei  - 

fons  into  the  Country  fufpefted,  and  by 
them  offering  a  Reward  (which  they 
call  Tafcal  Money )  to  any  who  fhould 
difcover  the  Cattle,  and  thofe  who  hole 
them.  This,  you  may  be  fure,  was 
done  as  fecretly  as  poffible.  The  Temp¬ 
tation  fometimes,  tho’  feldom  proved 
too  ftrong  to  be  refilled ;  and  the  Cat¬ 
tle  being  thereby  difcover’d,  a  Reftitu- 
tion  or  other  Satisfaction  was  obtain’d. 

’  R  2  But 
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Lut  to  put  a  Stop  to  a  Practice  io  detri- 
mental  to  their  Intereft,  and  dangerous 
to  their  Perforts,  the  thievifh  Part  of  the 
Camerons  and  others,  afterwards  by  their 
Example,  bound  themfelves  by  Oath 
never  to  receive  any  fuch  Reward,  or 
inform  one  againfl:  another, 

j  uis  Oath  they  take  upon  a  drawn 
Dirk,  which  they  kifs  in  a  folemn  Man- 
nci  ;  contenting,  if  ever  they  prove  per¬ 
jur’d,  to  be  ftabb’d  with  the  fame  Wea¬ 
pon,  or  any  other  of  the  like  Sort. 

Hence  they  think  no  Wicked nefs  fo 
great  as  the  Breach  of  this  Oath,  fince 
they  hope  for  Impunity  in  committing 
almoft  every  other  Crime,  and  are  fo 
certainly  and  feverely  punifh’d  for  this 
Tranfgreflion. 

An  Inffance  of  their  Severity  in  this 
Point  happen’d  in  December ,  1723,  when 
one  of  the  t aid  Camerons,  fufpedled  of 
having  taken  ‘ Tafcal  Money,  was  in  the 
Dead  of  the  Night,  called  out  of  his 

Hut, 
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Hut,  from  his  Wife  and  Children  ;  and 
under  Pretence  of  fome  new  Enterprize, 
allured  to  fome  Diftance  out  of  hearing, 
and  there  murdered.  And  another  for 
the  fame  Crime  (as  they  call  it)  was  ei¬ 
ther  thrown  down  fome  Precipice,  or 
otherwife  made  away  with ;  for  he  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards. 

I 

-  ■»  * 

Having  mention’d,  above,  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  taking  their  Oath  relating  to  Taf- 
cal  Money ,  I  fhall  here  give  you  a  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  a  Highland  Oath  upon  other 
Occaiions.  In  taking  whereof  they  do 
not  kifs  the  Book,  as  in  Eitg'and ;  but 
hold  up  their  right  Hand,  faying  thus, 
or  to  this  Purpofe  : 

“  By  God  himfelf,  and  as  I  fhall  an- 
“  fwer  to  God  at  the  great  Day,  I  fhall 
“  fpeak  the  Truth.  If  I  do  not,  may 
“  I  never  thrive  while  I  live  ;  may  I  go 
<c  to  Hell  and  be  damn’d  when  I  die. 
“  May  my  Land  neither  bear  Grafs  or 
“  Corn,  may  my  Wife  and  Bairns  never 

•  R  3  profper, 
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“  profper,  may  my  Cows,  Calves,  Sheep 
“  and  Lambs  all  perifh,  &c 

I  say  to  this  Purpofe  ;  for  I  never 
heard  they  had  any  eftablifhed  Form  of 
an  Oath  among  them.  Befides,  you 
perceive  it  muft  neceifarily  be  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Circumftances  of  the  Per?- 
fon  who  fwears,  at  the  Difcretion  of  him 
who  adminifters  the  Oath. 

When  the  Chief  was  an  Encourager 
of  this  Kind  of  Theft,  which  I  have 
the  Charity  to  believe  wras  uncommon, 
and  the  Robbers  fucceeded  in  their  At¬ 
tempt,  he  received  two  Thirds  of  the 
Spoil,  or  the  Produce  of  it;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  third  Part  was  divided  among 
the  Thieves. 

The  Clans  that  had  among  them  the 
moft  of  Villains  addicted  to  thefe  Rob¬ 
beries,  are  faid,  by  the  People  border-? 
ing  on  the  Highlands,  to  be  the  Came¬ 
rons,  Mackenzies,  the  Brcadal bin-men, 
the  M'Gregors,  and  the  M' Donalds  of 

Keppoch 
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Keppoch  and  Glenco.  The  Chieftain  of 
thefe  laft  is  faid,by  his  near  Neighbours, 
to  have  little  befides  thofe  Depredations 
for  his  Support ;  and  the  Chief  of  the 
firft,  whofe  Clan  has  been  particularly 
ftigmatiz’d  for  thofe  Violences,  has,  as 
I  am  very  well  inform’d,  ftridtly  forbid 
fuch  vile  Practices,  whicn  has  not 
at  all  recommended  him  to  fome  of  his 
Followers. 

Besides  thefe  ill-minded  People  among 
the  Clans,  there  are  fome  Stragglers  in 
the  Pliils,  who  like  our  Gypfies,  have 
no  certain  Habitation  ;  only  they  do  not 
ftroll  about  in  Numbers  like  them. 
Thefe  go  fingly,  and  tho’  perfectly  un¬ 
known,  do  not  beg  at  the  Door,  but 
without  Invitation  or  formal  Leave,  go 
into  a  Hut,  and  fit  themfelves  down  by 
the  Fire  ;  expediting  to  be  fupply’d  with 
Oatmeal  for  their  prefent  Food.  When 
Bed-time  comes,  they  wrap  themfelves 
up  in  their  Plaids,  or  beg  the  Ufe  of 
a  Blanket,  if  any  to  be  fpared,  for  their 
Covering  ;  and  then  lay  themfelves  down 

R  4 


upon 
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upon  the  Ground,  in  fome  Corner  of 
the  Hut.  Thus  the  Man  and  his  Wife 
cii  c  or  ten  depnv  d  of  the  Freedom  of 
their  own  Habitation,  and  cannot  be  alone 
together .  But  the  Inhabitants  are  in 
little  Danger  of  being  pilfered  by  thefe 
Guefts;  nor,  indeed,  do  they  feem  to 
be  apprehenfive  of  it.  For  not  only  there 
is  generally  little  to  be  Ilolen,  but  if 
they  took  fome  fmall  Matter,  it  would 
be  or  no  J;e  to  tnc  Fhief  for  want  of 
a  Receiver  ;  and  betides,  they  would  be 
purfued  and  eafily  taken.  The  People 
iay  themfelves,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
Connivance  of  theirs,  by  a  Kind  of 
cuftomai  y  Ilofpitahty,  tlicfc  Wanderers 
would  foon  be  ftarved,  having  no  IVIo- 
j-ey  wherewith  to  purchafe  Suftenance.* 

Bur  I  have  heard  great  Complaint  of 
this  Cuflom  from  a  Highland  Farmer, 
of  more  than  ordinary  Subftanee,  at 
vrho:e  Dwelling  I  happened  to  fee  an 
Instance  of  this  Intrusion  5  it  being  very 
near  to  tne  Place  where  I  refided  for 
a  I  ime.  And  he  told  me  he  ihould 

-  think 
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think  himfelf  happy,  if  he  was  taxed 
at  any  Kind  of  reafonable  Rate,  to  be 
freed  from  this  great  Inconvenience. 

Above,  I  have  given  you  a  Sketch  of 
the  Highland  Oath  ;  and  here  I  (hall 
obferve  to  you,  how  (lightly  a  certain 
Highlander  thought  of  the  Lowland 
Form. 

This  Man  was  brought  as  a  Witnefs 
againft  another,  in  a  fuppofed  criminal 
Cafe.  The  Magiftrate  tendered  him  the 
Low  Country  Oath,  and  feeing  the  Fel¬ 
low  addreffing  himfelf  confidently  to 
take  it,  tho’  he  greatly  fufpedted  by  fe- 
veral  Circumftances  the  Man  was  fu- 
borned,  changed ‘his  Method,  and  offered 
him  the  Highland  Oath.  —  No,  lays 
the  Highlander,  I  cannot  do  that ;  for 


This  fingle  Example  might  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  fhew  how  neceffary  it  is  to  fwear 
the  common  People,  in  the  Method  of 

their  own  Country;  yet,  by  "Way  of 

Chat, 
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Chat,  I  fhall  give  you  another,  tho’  it 
be  lefs  different  in  the  Fadt  than  the  Ex- 
preffion. 

At  Carlijle  Affizes  a  Highland  Man, 
who  had  meditated  the  Ruin  of  another, 
profecuted  him  for  Horfe-ftealing  ;  and 
fwore  politively  to  the  Fadt. 

This  being  done,  the  fuppofed  Cri¬ 
minal  defired  his  Profecutor  might  be 
fworn  in  the  Highland  Manner  ;  and 
the  Oath  being  tendered  him  accordingly, 
he  refufed  it,  faying,  —  Thar  is  a  Han~ 
tie  o’  Difference  betwixt  blawing  on  a 
Buke  and  darning  one' s  Saul. 

\ 

But  I  have  heard  of  feveral  other 
Examples  of  the  fame  Kind,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Oath  taken  in  the  Low 
Country,  has  the  fame  Introduction, 
viz.  By  God,  and  as  I  jhall  an  fiver,  &c. 
but  then  the  Land,  Wife,  Children,  and 
Cattle  are  not  concerned ;  for  there  is 
no  Imprecation  in  it,  either  upon  them, 
or  him  that  takes  the  Oath. 


As 
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As  moft  People,  when  they  begin  to 
grow  in  Years,  are  unwilling  to  think 
themfelves  incapable  of  their  former 
Pleafures,  fo  fome  of  the  Highland  Gen¬ 
tlemen  feem  to  imagine  they  ftill  retain 
that  exorbitant  Power  which  they  for¬ 
merly  exercifed  over  the  Lives  of  their 
Vaffals  or  Followers  ;  even  without  le¬ 
gal  Trial  and  Examination.  Of  this 
Power  I  have  heard  feveral  of  them 
vaunt,  but  it  might  be  Oftentation. 
However,  I  (hall  mention  one  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

» 

I  happen’d  to  be  at  the  Houfe  of  a 
certain  Chief,  when  the  Chieftain  of  a 
Tribe,  belonging  to  another  Clan,  came 
to  make  a  Vifit. 

After  talking  of  indifferent  Matters, 
I  told  him  I  thought  fome  of  his  P eople 
had  not  behaved  toward  me,  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  Affair,  with  that  Civility  I  might 
have  expected  from  the  Clan.  He  ftart- 

ed  ;  and  immediately  with  an  Air  of 

Fierce- 
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Fiercenefs,  clapped  his  Hand  to  his 

broad  Sword,  and  told  me,  if  I  required 

it,  he  would  fend  me  two  or  three  of 
their  Heads. 

But  I,  really  thinking  he  had  been 

Jcft,  and  had  acted  it  well  ^as  leftino' 
is  not  their  Talent)  laughed  out,  by 
H  siy  of  Approbation  of  his  Capacity  for 
a  Joke ;  upon  which  he  affumed,  if 
poffiole,  a  yet  more  ferious  Look,  and 
told  me  peremptorily,  he  was  a  Man  of 
vis  Word,  and  the  Chief,  who  fat  by, 

iijauc  no  Manner  of  Objection  to  what 
he  had  faid. 

The  heretable  Power  of  Pit  and  Gal- 
sows,  as  they  call  it,  which  dill  is  exer- 
ciled  by  lome  within  their  proper  Di¬ 
stricts,  is,  I  think,  too  much  for  any 
particular  Subject  to  be  intruded  withal. 
Dut,  it  is  faid,  that  any  Partiality  or  Re¬ 
venge  of  the  Chief,  in  his  own  Caufe, 
is  obviated  by  the  Law  ;  which  does  not 
allow  him  himfelf  to  fit  judicially;  but 
obliges  him  to  appoint  a  Subftitute  as 

Judge 
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Judge  in  his  Courts,  who  is  called  the 
Brnly  of  Regality . 


I  fear  this  is  but  a  Shadow  of  Safety 
to  the  accufed,  if  it  may  not  appear  to 
increafe  the  Danger  of  Injuftice  and  Op- 
preffion.  For  to  the  Orders  and  In- 


ftrudtions  of  the  Chief  may  be  added 
the  private  Refentment  of  the  Baily , 
which  may  make  up  a  double  Weight 
againft  the  fuppofed  Criminal. 


I  have  not.  I  mu  ft  own,  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hear  Trials  in  thefe  Courts, 
but  have  been  often  told  that  one  oi: 
thofe  Bailies,  in  particular,  feldom  exa¬ 
mines  any,  but  with  raging  Words  and 
Rancour:  And  if  the  Anfwers  made 
are  not  to  his  Mind,  he  contradicts  them 
by  Blows ;  and  one  Time,  even  to  the 
knocking  down  of  the  poor  Wretch 
who  was  examined.  Nay,  further,  I 
have  heard  fay  of  him,  by  a  very  credi¬ 
ble  Perfon,  that  a  Hip-hl  ander  of  a  neiFh- 

O  o 

bouring-  Clan,  with  whom  his  own  has 
been  long  at  Variance,  being  to  be 

brought 
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brought  before  him,  he  declared  upon 
the  Accufation,  before  he  had  feen  the 
Party  accufed,  T'hat  the  very  Name  Jhould. 
hang  him. 

I 

I  have  not  mentioned  this  violent  and 
arbitrary  Proceeding,  as  tho’  I  knew  or 
thought  it  ufual  in  thofe  Courts,  but  to 
drew  how  little  Mankind  in  general  are 
to  be  trufted  with  a  lawlefs  Power,  to 
which  there  is  no  other  Check  or  Comp- 
trol,  but  good  Senfe  and  Humanity, 
which  are  not  common  enough  to  re¬ 
train  every  one  who  is  inverted  with 
fuch  Power,  as  appears  by  this  Ex¬ 
ample. 

The  Baily  of  Regality,  in  many  Ca¬ 
fes,  takes  upon  him  the  fame  State  as 
the  Chief  himfelf  would  do  :  As  for 
one  fingle  Inftance : 

When  he  travels  in  Time  of  Snow, 
the  Inhabitants  of  one  Village  muft  walk 
before  him,  to  make  a  Path  to  the  next ; 

and  fo  on  to  the  End  of  his  Progrefs. 
o  And 
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And  in  a  dark  Night  they  light  him  from 
one  inhabited  Place  to  another,  which 
are  moftly  far  diftant,  by  carrying  bla¬ 
zing  Sticks  of  Fir. 

Formerly  the  Power  affumed  by  the 
Chief,  in  remote  Parts,  was  perfe&ly  de- 
fpotick,  of  which  I  fhall  only  mention 
what  was  told  me  by  a  near  Relation  of 
a  certain  attainted  Lord,  whole  Eftate 
(that  was)  lies  in  the  Northern  Pligh- 
iands  :  But  hold  —  This  Moment,  up¬ 
on  Recolle&ion,  I  have  refolved  to  add 
to  it  an  Example  of  the  arbitrary  Pro¬ 
ceeding  of  one  much  lefs  powerful  than 
the  Chief,  who  neverthelefs  thought  he 
might  difpofe  of  the  Lives  of  Foreigners 
at  his  Pleafure.  As  to  the  firft  ;  The 
Father  of  the  late  Earl  abovementioned 
having  a  great  Delire  to  get  a  Fellow 
apprehended,  who  was  faid  to  have  been 
guilty  of  many  atrocious  Crimes,  fet  a 
Price  upon  his  Head  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Crowns  (a  Species  of  Scots 
Coin  in  thofe  Days)  I  fuppofe  about 
Fiyepence  or  Sixpence  ;  and  of  his  own 

Autho- 


/ 
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§ 

Authority  gave  Orders  for  taking  him 
alive  or  dead.  That  the  Purfuers  think¬ 
ing  it  dangerous  to  themfelves  to  attempt 
the  fecuring  him  alive,  fhot  him  and 
brought  his  Plead  and  one  of  his  Hands 
to  the  Chief,  and  immediately  received 
the  promifed  Reward.  The  other  is  as 

follows, 

^  4  \  # 

3  remember  to  have  heard,  a  good 
while  ago  ;  that  in  the  time  when  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  was  Lord  High  Ad¬ 
miral  of  England ,  fome  Scots  Gentlemen 
reprefented  to  him ;  that  Scotland  could 
furnifh  the  Navy  with  as  good  Timber 
for  Mafts  and  other  Ules  as  either  Swe¬ 
den  or  Norway  could  do,  and  at  a  much 
more  reafonable  Rate. 

This  fuccceded  fo  far,  that  two  Sur¬ 
veyors  were  fent  to  examine  into  the  Al¬ 
legations  of  their  Memorial. 

Those  Gentlemen  came  firft  to  Edin¬ 
burgh ,  where  they  flayed  iome  time  to 
concert  the  reft  of  their  louniev,  and  to 

learn 
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learn  from  the  Inhabitants  their  Opinion 
concerning  the  Execution  of  their  Corn- 
million,  among  whom  theie  was  one 
Gentleman  that  had  fome  Acquaintance 
with  a  certain  Chieftain  in  a  very  remote 
Part  of  the  Highlands,  and  he  gave  them 

a  Letter- to  him. 

/ 

They  arrived  at  the  Laird’s  I Ioufe, 
declared  the  Caufe  of  their  coming,  and 
produced  their  Credentials,  which  were 
a  Warrant  and  Inftru&ions  from  the 
Prince  ;  but  the  Chieftain,  after  perufing 
them,  told  ’em  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
fuch  Perfon  ;  they  then  told  him  he  was 
Hulband  to  Queen  Anne  ;  and  he  anwfer- 
ed,  he  knew  nothing  of  either  of  them  ; 
but,  lays  he,  there  came  hither,  fome  time 
ago,  fuch  as  you  from  Ireland,  as  Spies  upon 
the  Country,  and,  we  hear,  they  have 

made  their  Jefts  upon  us  among  the  Trip. 

\ 

Now,  fays  he,  you  fhall  have  one 
Hour,  and  if,  in  that  time,  you  can  give 
me  no  better  Account  of  yourfelves  than 
you  have  hitherto  done,  I’ll  hang  you 
Vol.  II.  S  both 
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both  upon  that  Tree.  Upon  which  his 
Attendants  fhewed  great  Readinefs  to 
execute  his  Orders ;  and  in  this  Per¬ 
plexity  he  abruptly  left  them,  without 
feeing  the  Edinburgh  Letter,  for  of  that 
they  made  but  little  Account,  fince  the 
Authority  of  the  Prince,  and  even  the 
Queen,  were  to  him  of  no  Confequence  : 
But  afterwards,  as  they  were  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  Garden, 
counting  the  Minutes,  one  of  them  re- 
folved  to  try  what  the  Letter  might  do ; 
this  was  agreed  to  by  the  other,  as  the 
laft  Refort ;  but  in  the  Hurry  and  Con- 
fufion  they  were  in,  it  was  not  for  fome 
time  to  be  found,  being  worked  into  a 
Corner  of  the  Bearer’s  ufual  Pocket,  and 
fo  he  paffed  to  another,  &c. 

0 

Now  the  Plour  is  expired,  and  the 
haughty  Chieftain  enters  the  Garden, 
and  one  of  them  gave  him  the  Letter ; 
this  he  read,  and  then  turning  to  them, 
faid.  Why  did  not  you  produce  this  at 
firft  ?  If  you  had  not  had  it  I  fliould, 

mod: 


2 
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moft  certainly,  have  hanged  you  both 
immediately. 

The  Scene  being  thus  changed,  he 
took  them  into  his  Houle,  gave  them 
Refreshment,  and  told  them,  they  might 
take  a  Survey  of  his  Woods  the  next 
Morning,  or  when  they  thought  fit. 

.  .  I 

There  is  one  Chief  who  flicks  at  no¬ 
thing  to  gratify  his  Avarice  or  Revenge. 

This  Opprefior,  upon  the  lead;  Of¬ 
fence  or  Provocation,  makes  no  Con¬ 
fidence  of  hiring  Villains  out  of  another 
Clan,  as  he  has  done  feveral  times  to 
execute  his  diabolical  Pur  poles  by  hocking 
of  Cattle,  burning  of  Houles,  and  even 
to  commit  Murder  itfelf.  Out  of  many 
Enormities,  I  fhall  only  mention  two. 

The  firft  was,  That  being  offended, 
though  very  unreafonably,  with  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  even  of  his  own  Name  and  Clan, 
he,  by  horrid  Commerce  with  one  who 

S  2  governed 
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governed  another  Tribe  in  the  Abfencc 
of  his  Chief,  agreed  with  him  for 
a  Parcel  of  Aflaffins  to  murder  this 
his  Vaflal,  and  bring  him,  his  Head, 
I  fuppofe,  as  a  Voucher.  The  Perfon 
devoted  to  Death  happened  to  be  abfent 
the  Night  the  Murderers  came  to  his 
Houfe,  and  therefore  the  Villains  re- 
folved  not  to  go  away  empty  handed, 
but  to  take  his  Daughter’s  Head  in  lieu 
of  his  own,  which  the  poor  Creature 
perceiving,  was  frighted  to  fuch  a  De¬ 
gree,  that  die  has  not  recovered  her  Un- 
derflanding  to  this  Day. 

The  Servant  Maid  they  abufed  with 
a  Dirk  in  a  butcherly  Manner  too  fhame- 
ful  to  be  defcribed ;  to  be  fhort,  the 
Neighbours,  though  at  fome  Diftance, 
hearing  the  Cries  and  Shrieks  of  the  Fa- 

O 

males,  took  the  Alarm,  and  the  in¬ 
human  Monfters  made  their  Efcape. 

The  other  Violence  related  to  a  Gen^- 
ileman  who  lives  near  this  Town,  and 
was  appointed  Umpire  in  a  litigated  Af¬ 
fair 
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fair  by  the  Chief  and  the  other  Party ; 
and  becaufe  this  Laird  thought  he  could 
not,  with  any  Colour  of  jnftice,  decide 
in  Favour  of  the  Chief,  his  ratine,  that 
were  not  far  from  his  Home,  were  fome 
hocked,  and  the  reft  of  them  killed ; 
but  the  Owner  of  them,  as  the  oniei ,  was 
abfent  that  Night,  in  all  Probability 
fufpediing  (or  having  fome  private  in¬ 
telligence  of)  his  Danger  ;  and  when 
this  horrid  Butctiery  was  finiftied,  the 
Ruffians  went  to  his  Houfe  and  v/antonly 
diverted  themfelves  in  telling  the  Ser¬ 
vants  they  had  done  their  Mafter  a  good 
Piece  of  Service,  for  they  had  faved  him 
the  Expence  of  a  Butcher  to  kill  his 
Cattle  ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  the 


next  Morning  there  were  feen  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Calves  fucking  at  the  Dugs  of  the 
dead  Cows.  Eut  two  of  them  were  after 
wards  apprehended  and  executed. 


These  Men  (as  is  laid  of  Coleman) 
were  allured  to  Secrecy  while  under  Con¬ 
demnation,  though  fometimes  inclined 
to  confefs  their- Employer ;  and  thus 

S  3  t*iey 
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they  continued  to  depend  upon  Promifes 
till  the  Knot  was  tied,  and  then  it  was 
too  late,  hut  all  manner  of  Circumftances 
were  too  flagrant  to  admit  a  Doubt  con¬ 
cerning  the  fir  ft  Inftigator  of  their 
Wickednefs ;  yet  few  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Inhabitants  dare  to  trull  one  another 
with  their  Sentiments  of  it. 

But  here  comes  the  finishing  Stroke 
to  the  fir  ft:  of  thefe  execrable  Pieces  of 
Workmanfhip. 

Not  long  after  the  vile  Attempt,  he 
who  had  furnifhed  the  Murderers,  made 
a  Demand  on  the  Chief,  of  a  certain 
Quantity  of  Oatmeal,  which  was  to  be 
the  Price  of  the  Aftaffination,  but  in  An- 
fwer,  he  was  told,  if  he  would  fend 
Money,  it  might  be  had  of  a  Merchant 
with  whom  he  (the  Chief)  had  frequent 
Dealings,  and  as  for  himfelf  he  had  but 
juft  enough  for  his  own  Family  ’till  the 
next  Crop. 


Th  is 
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This  fhuffling  Refufal  occafioned  the 
Threats  of  a  Law-fuit,  but  the  Demander 
was  told;  the  Bufinefs  had  not  been  ef¬ 
fectually  performed  ;  and  befides,  as  he 
knew  the  Confederation  he  might  com¬ 
mence  his  Procefs,  and  declare  it  in  a 
Court  as  foon  as  ever  he  thought  fit. 

This  laft  Circumftance  I  did  not,  or 
perhaps  could  not,  know  ’till  lately, 
when  I  was  in  that  Part  of  the  High¬ 
lands  from  whence  the  Vilains  were 
hired. 

I  must  again  apologize,  and  fay,  I 
make  no  Doubt  you  will  take  this  Ac¬ 
count  (as  it  is  intended  j  to  be  a  Piece  of 
hiftorical  Juftice  done  upon  one  who  is 
lawlefs,  and  deferyes  much  more  ;  and 
not  as  a  Sample  of  a  Highland  Chief, 
or  the  leapt  Imputation  on  any  other  pf 
thofe  Gentlemen. 

Yet  Truth  obliges  me  to  confefs,  that 

O 

.in  fome  Parts  there  remains  among  the 

S  4  Natives 
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Natives  a  kind  of  Spanijh ,  or  Italian  In¬ 
clination  to  revenge  themfelves,  as  it 
were,  by  Proxy,  of  thofe  whom  they 
think  have  injured  them,  or  interfered 
with  their  Intereft.  This  I  could  not 
but  infer  foon  after  my  fir  ft  Coming  to 
the  weftern  Part  of  the  Highlands,  from 
the  Saying  of  a  Youth,  Son  of  a  Laird 
in  the  Neighbourhood. 

\ 

He  was  telling  me,  his  Father’s  Eftate 
had  been  much  embarrafled,  but  by  a 
lucky  Hit  a  part  of  it  was  redeemed.  I 
was  defirous  to  know  by  what  Means, 
and  he  proceeded  to  tell  me,  there  were 
two  V/adfets  upon  it,  and  both  of  the 
Mortgagees  had  been  in  Poffeffion,  each 
claiming  a  Right  to  about  half  but  one 
of  them  being  a  Native,  and  the  other  a 
Stranger,  that  is,  not  of  the  Clan,  the 
former  had  taken  the  latter  afide,  and 
told  him,  if  he  did  not  immediately  quit 
the  Country  he  would  hang  him  upon 
the  next  I  ree.  What !  fays  a  High¬ 
lander  who  was  born  in  the  Ealf,  and 
went  with  me  into  thole  Parts ;  that 

would 
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would  be  the  way  to  be  hanged  himfelf. 
Out !  fays  the  Youth,  you  talk  as  if  you 
did  not  know  your  own  Country  ;  That 
would  have  been  done ,  and  no-body  know 
who  did  it ;  this  he  fpoke  with  an  Air, 
as  if  he  had  been  talking  of  ordinary 
Bufinefs,  and  was  angry  with  the  other 
for  being  ignorant  of  it,  who  afterwards 
owned,  that  my  Prefence  was  the  Caufe 
of  his  Objedion. 

Besides,  what  I  have  recounted  in 
-this  Letter,  which  might  ferve  as  an  In¬ 
dication  that  fome,  at  leaft,  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Highlanders  are  not  averfe  to  the 
Price  of  Blood  ;  I  fhall  here  take  notice 
of  a  Propofal  of  that  kind,  which  was 
made  to  myfelf. 

Having  given  the  Preference  to  a 
certain  Clan  in  a  profitable  Bufinefs,  it 
brought  upon  me  the  Refentment  of  the 
Chieftain  of  a  fmall  neighbouring  Tribe, 
Part  of  a  Clan  at  Enmity  with  the  former. 


Tins 
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This  Gentleman  thought  his  People 
had  as  much  Right  to  my  Favour,  in  that 
Particular,  as  the  others;  the  firft  In- 
fcance  of  his  Revenge  was  a  Robbery 
committed  by  one  of  his  Tribe,  whom 
I  oideied  to  be  hounded  out ,  and  he  was 
taken.  This  Fellow  I  refolved  to  pro- 
iccutc  to  the  utmoft,  which  brought  the 
Chieftain  to  folicit  me  in  his  Behalf. 

rln  told  me,  for  Introduction,  that  it 
was  not  ufual  in  the  Hills  for  Qentlemen 
to  carry  fuch  Matters  to  Extremity,  but 
rather  to  accept  of  a  Compofition,  and 
finding  their  Cuftom  of  compounding 
had  no  Weight  with  me,  he  offered  a 
Reftitution,  but  I  was  firmly  refolved, 
in  terror  cm,  to  punifh  the  Thief.  Seeing 
this  Propofal  was  likewife  ineffectual,  he 
told  me  the  Man’s  Wife  was  one  of  the 
prettied;  young  Women  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  if  I  would  pardon  the  Huf- 
band,  I  fliould  have  her. 


I  TOLD 
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I  told  him,  that  was  an  agreeable 
Bribe,  yet  it  could  not  prevail  over  the 
Reafons  I  had  to  refer  the  Affair  to 
Jufiice. 

Some  time  after,  a  Highlander  came 

I 

privately  to  me,  and,  by  my  own  Inter¬ 
preter,  told  me  he  heard  I  had  a  Quarrel 

with  the  Laird  of - ,  and  if  that 

was  true,  he  thought  he  had  lived  long 
enough-,  but  not  readily  apprehending  his 
Intention,  I  afked  the  Meaning  of  that 
dubious  Expreffion,  and  was  anfwered, 
he  would  kill  him  for  me  if  I  would 
encourage  it.  The  Propofal  really  fur- 
prized  me,  but  foon  recovering  myfelf, 

I  ordered  him  to  be  told  ;  that  I  believed 

% 

he  was  a  trufty  honeft  Man,  and  if  I  had 
Occafion  for  fuch  Service,  I  fhould  employ 
him  before  any  other  ;  but  it  was  the 
Cuftom  in  my  Country,  when  two  Gen¬ 
tlemen  had  a  Quarrel,  to  go  into  the 
Field  and  decide  it  between  themfelves. 

At 
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At  the  Interpretation  of  this  laft  Part 
of  my  Speech,  he  fliook  his  Head  and 
faid  i  What  a  foolijh  Cujiom  is  that ! 

Perhaps  this  Narration,  as  well  as 
fome  others  that  have  preceded,  may  be 
thought  to  confift  of  too  many  Circum- 
ftances,  and  confequently  to  be  of  an 
unneceftary  Length,  but  I  hope  there 
are  none  that  do  not,  by  that  Means, 
convey  the  Knowledge  of  fome  Cuftom 
or  Inclination  of  the  People,  which  other- 
wife  might  have  been  omitted  ;  betides, 
I  am  myfelf,  as  you  know  very  well,  an 
Enemy  to  long  Stories. 

Some  of  the  Highland  Gentlemen  are 
immoderate  Drinkers  of  Ufky,  even  three 
or  four  Quarts  at  a  Sitting;  and  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  People  that  can  pay  the  Pur- 
chafe,  drink  it  without  Moderation. 

Not  long  ago,  four  EngliJJj  Officers 
took  a  Fancy  to  try  their  Strength  in  this 
Bow  of  UlyJ/es,  again  ft  a  like  Number  of 

3  the 
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the  Country  Champions,  but  the  Enemy 
came  off  victorious  ;  and  one  of  the  Of¬ 
ficers  was  thrown  into  a  Fit  of  the  Gout, 
without  Hopes ;  another  had  a  mold  dan¬ 
gerous  Fever,  a  third  loft  his  Shin  and 
Hair  by  the  Surfeit,  and  the  laid  confeffed 
to  me,  that  when  Drunkennefs  and  De¬ 
bate  run  high,  he  took  feveral  Opportu¬ 
nities  to  fham  it. 

They  fay  for  Excufe,  the  Country 
requires  a  great  deal ;  but  I  think  they 
mifdake  a  Habit  and  Culdom  for  Necef- 
fity.  They  likewife  pretend  it  does  not 
intoxicate  in  the  Hills  as  it  would  do  in 
the  low  Country,  but  this  alfo  I  doubt  by 
their  own  PraCdice ;  for  thofe  among 
them  who  have  any  Confideration  will 
hardly  care  fo  much  as  to  refrefh  them- 
felves  with  it,  when  they  pafs  near  the 
Tops  of  the  Mountains  ;  for  in  that  Cir- 
cumfdance,  they  fay,  it  renders  them 
carelefs,  lifdlefs  of  the  Fatigue,  and  in¬ 
clined  to  fit  down,  which  might  invite  to 
Sleep,  and  then  they  would  be  in  Danger 
to  perifh  with  Cold.  I  have  been  tempt- 
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ed  to  think  this  Spirit  has  in  it,  by  In- 
f  ufion,  the  Seeds  of  Anger,  Revenge  and 
Murder  (tins  I  confefs  is  a  little  too  poe¬ 
tical)  but  thole  who  drink  of  it  to  any' 
Degree  of  Excefs  behave,  for  the  moft 
.  I 'art,  like  true  Barbarians,  I  think  much 
beyond  the  Effedt  of  other  Liquors.  The 
Codedtor  of  the  Cuftoms  at  Stomway 
in  the  I fie  of  Lewis  told  me,  that  about 
120  Families  drink  yearly  4000  Englijh 
Gallons  of  this  Spirit,  and  Brandy  to¬ 
gether,  although  many  of  them  are  fo 
poor  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  much 
of  either,  which  you  know  muff  en- 
creafe  the  Quantity  drank  by  the  reft,  and 
that  they  frequently  give  to  Children  of 
fix  or  feven  Years  old,  as  much  at  a  time 
as  an  ordinary  Wine-glafs  will  hold. 

When  they  chufe  to  qualify  it  for 
Punch  they  fometimes  mix  it  with  Wa¬ 
ter  and  Honey,  or  with  Milk  and  Honey; 
at  other  times  the  Mixture  is  only  the 
Aqua  V. ttce ,  Sugar  and  Butter,  this  they 
burn  till  the  Butter  and  Sugar  are 
diffolved. 


The 
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The  Air  of  the  Highlands  is  pure  and 
confequently  Healthy,  infomuch  that  I 
have  known  fuch  Cures  done  by  it  as 
might  be  thought  next  to  Miracles,  I 
mean  in  Diftempers  of  the  Lungs  as 
Coughs,  Confumptions,  &c. 

And  as  I  have  mentioned  the  Honey 
above,  I  fhall  here  give  that  its  due  Com¬ 
mendation  ;  I  think  then,  it  is  in  every 
refpedt  as  good  as  that  of  Minorca  fo 
much  efteemed,  and  both,  I  fuppofe, 
are,  in  a  great  Meafure,  produced  from 
the  Bloom  of  the  Heath  ;  for  which 
Reafon  too  our  Hampjhire  Eloney  is  more 
valued  than  any  from  other  Parts  near 
London ,  becaufe  that  County  is  moftly  co¬ 
vered  with  Heath. 

« 

As  the  Lowlanders  call  their  Part  of 
the  Country  the  Land  of  Cakes,  fo  the 
Natives  of  the  Hills  fay  they  inhabit  a 
Land  of  Milk  and  Honey. 
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P.  S .  In  the  Low-Country  the  Cakes 
are  called  Cookies,  and  the  feveral 
Species  of  them,  of  which  there  are 
many,  though  not  much  differing  in 
Quality  one  from  another,  are  digni¬ 
fied  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  Names 
of  the  reigning  Toads,  or  the  good 
Houfewife,  who  was  the  Inventor; 
as  for  Example  ;  Lady  Culled s  Cookies , 
See. 


LET- 


■ 
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N  a  former  Letter,  I 
ventured  to  give  it 


you  as  my  Opinion, 


ferent  Countries  are 
naturally  the  fame.  I 


a  fliort  Sketch  of 


{hall  now  fend  you 


what  I  have  obferved  in  the  Conveifation 
of  an  Evglijh  Fox-hunter,  and  that  of 
a  Highland  Laird,  fuppofing  neither  of 
them  to  have  had  a  liberal  and  polite 
Education,  or  to  have  been  far  out  of 
their  own  Counties. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Chara&ers  is,  I  own, 
too  trite  to  be  given  you,  but  this  By- 
Way  of  Comparifon. 

Vol.  II.  T 
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The  ’Squire  is  proud  of  his  Eflate, 
and  Affluence  of  Fortune,  loud  and  po- 
fitive  over  his  OStobcr ,  impatient  of  Con¬ 
tradiction,  or  rather  will  give  no  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  it ;  but  Whoops  and  Hollows 
at  every  Interval  of  his  own  Talk,  as  if 
the  Company  were  to  fupply  the  Ab- 
fence  of  his  Hounds. 

/ 

The  particular  Characters  of  the  Pack, 
the  various  Occurrences  in  a  Chace, 
where  Jowler  is  the  eternal  Hero,  make 
the  conftant  Topick  of  his  Difcourfe, 
tho’  perhaps  none  others  are  interefted  in 
it.  And  his  Favourites  the  Trencher- 
Hounds,  if  they  pleafe,  may  lie  undi- 
fturbed  upon  Chairs  and  Counterpanes 
of  Silk  ;  and  upon  the  lead;  Cry,  tho’ 
not  hurt,  his  Pity  is  excited  more  for 
them,  than  if  one  of  his  Children  had 
broke  a  Limb,  and  to  that  Pity  his  An¬ 
ger  fucceeds  to  the  Terror  of  the  whole 
Family. 

The  Laird  is  national,  vain  of  the 
Number  of  his  Followers,  and  his  ab- 

folute 
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lute  Command  over  them.  In  cafe  of 
Contradiction,  he  is  loud  and  imperious* 
and  even  dangerous ;  being  always  at¬ 
tended  by  thofe  who  are  bound  to  fup- 
port  his  arbitrary  Sentiments. 

The  great  Antiquity  of  his  Family* 
and  the  heroick  Adtions  of  his  Ances¬ 
tors,  in  their  Conquefts  upon  Enemy- 
Clans,  is  the  inexhaaftible  Theme  of 
his  Converfation  ;  and,  being  accuftom- 
ed  to  Dominion,  he  imagines  himfelf, 
in  his  U/ky,  to  be  a  Sovereign  Prince. 
And,  as  I  faid  before,  fancies  he  may 
difpofe  of  Heads  at  his  Pleafure. 

Thus,  one  of  them  places  his  Vanity 
in  his  Fortune,  and  his  Pleafure  in  his 
Hounds.  The  other’s  Pride  is  in  his 
Lineage,  and  his  Delight  is  Command, 
both  arbitrary  in  their  Way, ;  and  tnis 
the  Excefs  of  Liquor  difcovers  in  both. 
So  that  what  little  Difference  there  is 
between  them,  feems  to  arife  from  the 
Accident  of  their  Birth  ;  and  if  the  Ex- 1 
change  of  Countries  had  been  made  in 

T  2  their 
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their  Infancy,  I  make  no  Doubt  but 
each  might  have  had  the  other’s  Place, 
as  they  ftand  feparately  defcribed  in  this 
Letter. 

On  the  contrary,  in  like  Manner,  as  we 
have  many  Country  Gentlemen,  merely 
fuch,  of  great  Humanity  and  agreeable,  if 
not  general,  Convention  5  fo  in  the 
Highlands  I  have  met  with  fome  Lairds, 
who  furprized  me  with  their  good  Senfe 
and  polite  Behaviour,  being  fo  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  more  civilized  Part  of 
the  World,  and  confidering  the  Wild- 
nefs  of  the  Country,  which  one  would 
think  was  fufficient,  of  itfelf,  to  give  a 
favage  Turn  to  a  Mind  the  mod: 
humane. 

The  Hies  to  the  North- Weft,  and  to 
the  North  of  the  main  Land  (if  I  may 
fo  fpeak  of  this  our  Ifland)  may  not  im¬ 
properly  be  called  Highlands;  for  they 
are  mountainous,  and  the  Natives  fpeak 
the  Language,  follow  the  Cuftoms,  and 
wear  the  Habit  of  the  Highlanders. 


In 
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I 

In  feme  of  the  Weftern  Elands  (as 
well  as  la  Part  of  the  Highlands)  the 
People  never  rub  out  a  greater  Quantity 
of  Oats  than  what  is  juft  neceffary  for 
Seed,  againft  the  following  Year  j  the 
reft  they  referve  in  the  Sheaves  foi  then 
Food.  And,  as  they  have  Occafion,  fet 
Fire  to  fome  of  them  ;  not  only  to  dry 
the  Oats,  which,  for  the  moft  Part,  are 
wet,  but  to  burn  off  the' Hulk.  Then, 
by  winnowing  they  feparate,  as  well  as 
they  can,  the  footy  Part  from  the  Grain  ; 
but  as  this  cannot  be  done  effectually, 
the  Bonnack  or  Cake  they  make  of  it,  is 
very  black.  Thus  they  deprive  them- 
felves  of  the  Ufe  of  Straw,  leaving  none 
to  thatch  their  Huts,  make  their  Beas, 
or  feed  their  Cattle  in  the  Winter 

Seafon. 1 

I 

They  feldom  burn  and  grind  a  gi  eater 

Quantity  of  theie  Oats,  than  feivcs  them 

for  a  Day,  except  on  a  Saturday  ;  when 

fome  will  prepare  a  double  Portion,  that 

they  may  have  nothing  to  do  on  the 

T  ?  Sunday 
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Sunday  following.  This  Oatmeal  is  called 
Gray  don  Meal. 

For  grinding  the  Oats,  they  have  a 
Machine  they  call  a  Quarn.  This  is 
compofed  of  two  Stones ;  the  undermoft 
is  about  a  Foot  and  a  Flalf,  or  two  Feet 
Diameter.  It  is  round,  and  five  or  fix 
Inches  deep  in  the  Flollow,  like  an 
earthen  Pan.  Within  this  they  place 
another  Stone,  pretty  equal  at  the  Edge 
to  that  Hollow.  This  laft  is  flat,  like  a 
vv  coden  Pet-led,  about  three  or  four 
Incnes  thick,  and  in  the  Centre  of  it  is 
a  pretty  large  round  Hole,  which  goes 
quite  through,  whereby  to  convey  the 
Oats  between  the  Stones  j  there  are  alfo 
two  or  three  Holes  in  different  Places, 
neat  the  extreme  Part  of  the.  Surface, 
that  go  about  Half-way  through  the 
Thicknefs,  which  is  juft  Depth  enough 
to  keep  a  Stick  in  its  Place,  by  which, 
with  the  Hand,  they  turn  it  round  and 
round,  till  they  have  finiflied  the  Ope¬ 
ration.  But  in  a  wild  Part  of  Argyle- 
Jkirc,  there  was  no  Bread  of  any  Kind, 

till 
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till  the  Difcovery  of  fome  Lead  Mines, 
which  brought  Strangers  among  the  In¬ 
habitants  ;  who  before  fed  upon  the 
Milk  of  their  Cows,  Goats,  and  Sheep. 
In  Summer  they  ufed  to  fhake  their 
Milk  in  a  Veffel,  till  it  was  very  frothy, 
which  puffed  them  up,  and  fatisfied 
them  for  the  prefent ;  and  their  Cheefe 
ferved  them  inllead  of  Bread.  The  Rea- 
fon  why  they  had  no  Bread,  was,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  arable  Land  for  a 
great  Space,  all  round  about  that  Part  of 
the  Country. 

I  have  been  affured,  that  in  fome  of 
the  Iflands,  the  meaner  Sort  of  People 
fbill  retain  the  Cuftom  of  boiling  their 
Beef  in  the  Hide  ;  or  otherwife  (being 
deftitute  of  Veffels  of  Metal  or  Earth) 
they  put  Water  into  a  Block  of  Wood, 
made  hollow  by  the  Help  of  the  Dirk 
and  burning  ;  and  then  with  pretty  large 
Stones  heated  red-hot,  and  fucceffively 
quenched  in  that  Veffel,  they  keep  the 
Water  boiling,  till  they  have  dreffed 
their  Food.  It  is  faid,  likewife,  that 

T  4  they 
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they  roaft  a  Fowl  in  the  Embers,  with 
the  Guts  and  Feathers;  and  when  they 
think  it  done  enough,  they  ftrip  off  the 

Skin,  and  then  think  it  fit  for  the 
Table. 

A  Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance 
told  me,  that  in  coming  from  Ireland  to 
the  Weflei  n  Highlands,  he  was  reduced 
by  an  Ague,  to  the  Neceflity  of  landing 
upon  the  Ifland  Macormach ;  and  arri¬ 
ving  at  the  publick  Change ,  he  obferved 
three  Quarters  of  a  Cow  to  lie  in  a  fhal- 
low  Part  of  the  Salt  Water,  and  the 
other  Quarter  hanging  up  againft  the 
End  of  the  Hut. 

That,  afking  the  Reafon  of  it,  he 
was  told  they  had  no  Salt ;  and  it  was 
their  Way  of  preferving  their  Beef. 

Some  Time  after,  the  Woman  of  the 
Hut  (or  the  guid  Wife)  took  a  Side  of 
a  Calf  that  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
Cow,  and  holding  it  by  the  Legs,  waved 
it  backward  and  forward  over  the  Fire, 
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till  Part  of  it  was  roafted,  as  flie  thought ; 
and  then  tore  off  one  of  the  Limbs,  and 
offered  it  to  him  to  eat.  A  tempting 
Difh  !  efpecially  for  a  fick  Stomach  ! 

It  is  often  faid,  that  fome  of  the 
Lairds  of  thofe  Iflands  take  upon  them 
the  State  of  Monarchs ;  and  thence  their 
Vaffals  have  a  great  Opinion  of  their 
Power. 

Among  other  Stories  told  of  them, 
there  is  one  pretty  well  known  in  the 
North  of  Scotland ;  but  whether  true,  or 
feigned  as  a  Ridicule  upon  them,  I  do 
not  know.  For,  notwithftanding  the 
Lowland  Scots  complain  of  the  Englijh 
for  ridiculing  other  Nations,  yet  they 
themfelves  have  a  great  Number  of  Hand¬ 
ing  Jokes  upon  the  Highlanders. 

They  fay  a  Spanifh  Ship  being  flrand- 
ed  upon  the  Coaft  of  Barra  (a  very 
final!  Ifland  to  the  South  of  Lewes)  the 
Chief  (M‘Neil)  called  a  Council  out  of 

his  Followers  (which  I  think  they  fay 

were 
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were  about  fifty  in  Number)  in  order  to 
determine  what  was  to  be  done  with  her. 
That  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Confultation 
one  of  the  Members  propofed,  c<  If  the 
“  was  laden  with  Wine  and  Brandy,  the 
c‘  fhould  be  confifcated  as  an  illicit  Tra- 
“  der  upon  the  Coaft ;  but  if  the  was 
“  freighted  with  other  Merchandize, 
“  they  fhould  plunder  her  as  a  Wreck.” 

Upon  this,  one  of  the  Council,  more 
cautious  than  the  reft,  objected,  that  the 
King  of  Spain  might  refent  fuch  Treat¬ 
ment  of  his  Subjects  ;  but  the  other  re¬ 
plied,  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
M‘  Neal  and  the  King  cf  Spain  will  adju/l 
that  Matter  between  themfelves. 

As  this  is  a  cold  Country,  the  People 
endeavour  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
Condition  of  thofe  who  live  in  a  more 
northern  Climate. 

They  tell  you,  that  fome  of  the  Lairds 
in  the  Iflands  of  Schetland  (which  are 
far  North  of  the  Orkneys)  hire  a  Do- 

meftick 
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me  flick  by  the  half  Year,  or  by  the 
Quarter,  juft  as  they  can  agree,  whole 
Bulinefs  it  is  to  put  an  Inftrument  in  Or¬ 
der,  when  the  Laird  has  an  Inclination 
to  play  upon  it ;  blit  if  he  attempts  to 
play  a  Tune  himfelf,  he  is  fure  to  be 
difcarded. 

t 

Of  this  they  give  you  an  Inftance  in 
a  certain  Laird,  who  obferving  his  Ser¬ 
vant  went  farther  toward  an  Air ,  than 
he  ought  to  have  done  by  Agreement, 
(perhaps  vainly  imagining  he  could  play 
better  than  his  Mafter)  he  had  Warn- 
ing  given  him  to  provide  himfelf  with 
another  Service,  againft  the  next  Mar¬ 
tinmas, ,  which  was  then  about  two 
Months  to  come.  And  altho’  the  Man 
was  not  fufpended  in  the  mean  Time 
from  the  Exercife  of  his  Function,  (be- 
caufe  he  was  to  be  paid  for  the  whole 
Time)  yet  in  all  that  Interval,  no  Man¬ 
ner  of  Interceffion  could  prevail  with  the 
Laird  to  continue  him  in  his  Service  be¬ 
yond  that  Quarter.  No ;  notwithftand- 
jng  his  own  Lady  ftrongly  folicited  him 

3  'm 
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in  Behalf  of  the  poor  unhappy  Offender  ; 
nor  could  fhe  obtain  fo  much  as  a  Certi¬ 
ficate  in  his  Favour. 

Here  you  will  fay,  all  this  mull  be 
a  Riddle  :  And,  indeed,  fo  it  is.  But 
your  Friend  Sir  Alexander,  or  any  other 
of  your  Scots  Acquaintance,  can  explain 
it  to  you  much  better  over  a  Bottle,  or 
walking  in  St.  James's  Park,  than  I  can 
do  upon  Paper.  They  can  likewife  give 
you  the  Title  of  the  Hireling,  which  I 
have  forgot ;  and  when  all  that  is  done, 
I  dare  venture  to  fay,  you  will  conclude, 
there  is  no  Occafion  for  any  fuch  Officer 
in  any  Englijh  Family.  And  for  my 
own  Part,  I  really  think  there  is  as  little 
Need  of  him  any  where  on  this  Side  the 

T weed,  within  the  Compafs  of  the 

% 

Ocean. 

We  had  the  other  Day,  in  our  Cof¬ 
fee-Room  an  Auction  of  Books,  if  fuch 
Trafh,  and  fo  fmall  a  Number  of  them 
may  go  by  that  Name. 


One 
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One  of  them  I  purchafed,  which  I 
don’t  remember  to  have  ever  heard  of 
before  ;  altho’  it  was  publifhed  fo  long 
ago  as  the  Year  1703. 

It  is  a  Defcription  of  the  Weftern 
Illands  of  Scotland,  and  came  extremely 
d  propos ,  to  prevent  my  faying  any  Thing 
further  concerning  them. 

I  have  nothing  to  obje£t  againft  the 
Author’s  (Mr.  Martins)  Account  of 
thofe  Ifles,  with  Refpeft  to  their  Situa¬ 
tion,  Mountains,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Caves, 
&c.  For  I  confefs  I  never  was  in  any 
one  of  them,  tho’  I  have  feen  feveral  of 
them  from  the  main  Land.  But  I  muft 
obferve,  that  to  furnifh  out  his  Book 
with  much  of  the  Wonderful  (a  Quality 
necelfary  to  all  Books  of  Travels,  and 
it  would  be  happy  if  Hiftory  were  lefs 
tainted  with  it)  he  recounts  a  great  Va¬ 
riety  of  ftrange  Cuftoms  ufed  by  the 
Natives  (if  ever  in  Ufe)  in  Days  of 
yore,  with  many  other  Wonders ;  among 

all 
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all  which  the  fecond  Sight  is  the  fupcr- 
lative. 

This,  he  fays,  is  a  Faculty,  Gift,  or 
Misfortune  (for  he  mentions  it  under 
thofe  three  Predicaments)  whereby  all 
thofe  who  are  poffefled  of  it,  or  by  it, 
fee  the  perfed  Images  of  abfent  Objects* 
either  human,  brute,  vegetable,  artifi¬ 
cial,  &c.  And  if  there  be  fifty  other 
Perfons  in  the  fame  Place,  thofe  Sights 
are  invifible  to  them  all.  Nor  even  are 
they  feen  by  any  one,  who  has  him- 
felf  at  other  Times  the  fecond  Sight,  un- 
lefs  the  Perfon  who  has  the  Faculty,  at 
that  Inflant,  fhould  touch  him  with  De- 
fign  to  communicate  it  to  him. 

It  is  not  peculiar  to  adult  Perfons, 
but  is  fometimes  given  to  young  Chil¬ 
dren.  Women  have  this  fupernatural 
Sight,  and  even  Horfes  and  Cows.  ’Tis 
Pity  he  does  not  tell  us  how  thofe  two 
Kinds  of  Cattle  diftinguifh  between  na¬ 
tural  and  preternatural  Appearances,  fo 
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as  to  be  fearlefs  of  the  one,  and  affright¬ 
ed  at  the  other  ;  tho’  feemingly  the  fame, 
and  how  all  this  came  to  be  known. 

Upon  this  Subject  he  employs  fix  and 
thirty  Pages,  /.  e.  a  fmall  Part  of  them 
in  recounting  what  Kind  of  Appearances 
forebode  Death,  which  of  them  are  Pre- 
fages  of  Marriage,  &c.  as  tho’  it  were  a 
fettled  Syftem. 

The  remaining  Leaves  are  taken  up, 
in  Examples  of  fuch  prophetick  Appa¬ 
ritions,  and  the  Certainty  of  their 
Events. 

But  I  fhall  trouble  you  no  further 
with  fo  contemptible  a  Subjedt,  or  my- 
felf  with  pointing  out  the  Marks  of  Im- 
pofture,  except  to  add  one  Remark, 
which  is,  that  this  ridiculous  Notion  has 
almoft  excluded  another,  altogether  as 
weak  and  frivolous ;  for  he  mentions 
only  two  or  three  flight  Sufpicions  of 
Witchcraft ,  but  not  one  Fad  of  that 
Nature  throughout  his  whole  Book. 
Yet  both  this  and  fecond  Sight  are  fprung 

from 
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from  one  and  the  fame  Stock,  which 
I  fuppofe  to  be  very  ancient,  as  they  are 
Children  of  Credulity ,  who  was  begotten 
by  Superjiition ,  who  was  the  Offspring  of 
Craj't ;  but  you  muff  make  out  the  next 
Anceftor  yourfelf,  for  his  Name  is  torn 
off  from  the  Pedigree,  but  I  believe  he 
was  the  Founder  of  the  Family. 

In  looking  upwards  to  what  I  have 
been  writing,  I  have  paufed  a  while  to 
confider  what  it  was  that  could  induce 
me  to  detain  you  fo  long  about  this  tri¬ 
fling  Matter  ;  and  at  laft  I  have  refolved 
it  into  a  Love  of  Truth,  which  is  natu¬ 
rally  communicative,  and  makes  it  pain¬ 
ful  to  conceal  the  Impofitions  of  Falfe- 
hood.  But  thefe  Iflands  are  fo  remote 
and  unfrequented,  they  are  a  very  pro¬ 
per  Subject  for  Invention  ;  and  few,  I 
think,  would  have  the  Curiofity  to  vifit 
them,  in  order  to  difprove  any  Account 
of  them,  however  romantick. 

I  can  make  no  other  Apology  for  the 
Length  of  this  Detail,  becaufe  I  might 

have 
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have  gone  a  much  fhorter  Way,  by  only 
mentioning  the  Book,  and  hinting  its 
Character  ;  and  fo  leaving  it  to  your 
Choice,  whether  to  take  Notice  of  it, 
or  reject  it. 

This  Letter  will  bring  you  the 
Conclufion  of  our  Correspondence,  fo  far 
as  it  relates  to  this  Part  of  our  Illand  ; 
yet  if  any  Thing  fliould  happen  hereaf¬ 
ter  that  may  be  thought  qualified  to  go 
upon  its  Travels  five  hundred  Miles 
Southward,  it  will  be  a  Pleafure  to  me 
to  give  it  the  neceflary  Difpatch. 

I  have  called  it  Correfpondence  from 
the  Remarks  I  have  received  from  you, 
upon  fuch  Paflages  in  my  Letters  as  gave 
you  the  Occafion  ;  and  I  wifh  my  Sub¬ 
ject  would  have  enabled  me  to  give  you 
Opportunities  to  increafe  their  Number. 

$ 

Writers,  you  know,  for  the  moft 
Part  have  not  been  contented  with  any 
thing  lefs  than  the  Charadters  and  Add¬ 
ons  of  thofe  whom  Birth  or  Fortune 
Vol.  II.  U  had 
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had  fet  up  to  publick  View  ;  or  the  Po- 
licy  or  Weaknefs  of  publick  Councils. 
The  Order  and  Event  of  Battles,  Sieges, 
and  fuch  like,  in  great  Meafure  drefled 
up  in  Habits  cut  out  by  themfelves,  but 
the  Genius  of  a  People  has  been  thought 
beneath  their  Notice. 

This,  forfooth,  is  called  fupporting 
the  Dignity  of  Hiftory.  Now  in  this 
Cafe,  who  fhall  condefcend  to  give  a  De¬ 
tail  of  Circumftances,  generally  efteemed 
to  be  low,  and  therefore  of  little  Con- 
fequence,  and  at  the  fame  Time  efcape 
the  Character  of  a  Trifler  ? 

But  I  am  unwarily  fallen  into  an  Apo¬ 
logy  to  you,  and  not  as  if  I  was  writing 
en  Confidence  to  a  Friend,  but  openly  to 

the  whole  Kingdom. 

'  .  \ 

For  my  own  Part  (who  have  already 
lived  too  long  to  be  dazzled  with  glitter¬ 
ing  Appearances)  I  fhould  be  as  well 
pleafed  to  fee  a  Shepherd  of  Arcadia 
(free  from  poetical  Fidion)  in  his 

ru  flick 
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ruftick  Behaviour  and  little  Oeconomy  j 
or  a  Burgher  of  ancient  Rome  in  his 
Shop,  as  to  know  the  Character  of  a 
Conful ;  for  in  either  Cafe,  it  is  the 
Comparifon  of  pafs’d  Ages,  and  foreign 
Countries  oppofed  to  our  own,  that  ex¬ 
cites  my  Curiofity,  and  gives  me  Sa¬ 
tisfaction. 

As  we  are  now  about  to  fettle  our  Ac¬ 
counts  to  this  Time,  I  fhall  acknowledge 
(as  every  honeft  Man  would  do)  the 
Value  of  an  Article,  which,  it  is  likely 
you  make  little  Account  of,  as  the 
Indians  are  faid  to  have  done  of  their 
Gold,  when  they  gave  it  away  for  Bau¬ 
bles.  And  that  is,  the  agreeable  Amufe- 
ment  you  have  furnifhed  me  with  from 
Titne  to  Time,  concerning  fuch  Pafla- 
ges  as  could  not,  for  good  Reafons,  be 
admitted  to  the  publick  Papers.  This 
to  one  almoft  excluded  the  World  may, 
in  fome  Meafure,  be  faid  to  reftore  him 
to  his  native  Home. 

U  2  Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  when  all  the  Arti- 
cles  in  your  Favour  are  brought  to  Ac¬ 
count,  I  think  the  Balance  will  be  on 
your  Side ;  and  yet  I  make  no  Doubt  you 
would  chearfully  go  on  to  increafe  the 
Debt,  tho’  I  ihould  become  a  Bankrupt, 
and  there  did  not  remain  to  you  the  lealt 
Expectation  of  Payment  from,  &c. 
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Concerning  the  new  Roads,  & c. 

*73 — 

T  is  now  about  eight 
Years  fince  I  fent  you 
the  Conclufion  of  my 
rambling  Account  of 
the  Highlands  ;  and 
perhaps  you  would 
not  have  complained,  if  in  this  long  In¬ 
terval,  you  had  been  perfectly  free  of  fo 
barren  a  Subjedl. 

Monsieur  Fontenelle ,  I  remember,  in 
one  of  his  paftoral  Dialogues  makes  a 

Shepherd  objedl  to  another.  Quoi  !  tou- 

U  3  jours 
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jours  de  l  Amour  ?  And  I  think  you  may 
as  well  a  Ik - What?  always  High¬ 

lands  ?  But  in  my  Situation,  without 
them,  I  Ihould  be  in  the  forrowful  Con¬ 
dition  of  an  old  Woman  in  her  Coun¬ 
try  Cottage,  by  a  Winter-Fire  ;  and  no¬ 
body  would  hearken  to  her  Tales  of 
Witches  and  Spirits ;  that  is,  to  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  to  fay,  But  now  I  am  a 
perfedl  Volunteer,  and  cannot  plead  my 
former  Excufes, '  and  really  am  without 
any  Apprehenlions  of  being  thought  of- 
xicious  in  giving  you  Ibme  Account  of 
tne  Roads,  which  within  thele  few 
Weeks  have  been  compleatly  finiiked. 

These  new  Roads  were  begun  in  the 
i  ear  1726,  and  have  continued  about 
eleven  Tears  in  the  Prolecution  j  yet, 
long  as  it  may  be  thought,  if  you  were 
to  pals  over  the  whole  Work  (for  the 
Borders  of  it  would  Ihew  you  what  it 
was)  I  make  no  Doubt  but  that  Num¬ 
ber  or  i  ears  would  diminilh  in  your 
Imagination  to  a  much  Iborter  Tradt  of 
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Time,  by  Comparifon  with  the  Diffi¬ 
culties  that  attended  the  Execution. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  Defcriptions  of  them,  I  ffiall  inform 
you  how  they  lie,  to  the  End  you  may 
trace  them  out  upon  a  Map  of  Scotland. 
And  firft  I  ffiall  take  them  as  they  are 
made,  to  enter  the  Mountains,  •viz. 

One  of  them  begins  from  CrieJ ,  which 
is  about  fourteen  Miles  from  Sterling. 
Here  the  Romans  left  off  their  Works,  of 
which  fome  Parts  are  vifible  to  this  Day  ; 
particularly  the  Camp  at  Ardocb,  where 
the  Veffiges  of  the  Fortifications  are  on 
a  Moor,  fo  barren,  that  its  whole  Form 
has  been  fafe  from  Culture,  or  other 
Alteration  befides  Weather  and  Time. 

The  other  Road  enters  the  Hills  at 
Dimheld  in  Athol ,  which  is  about  ten 
Miles  from  Perth. 

The  firft  of  them,  according  to  my 
Account,  tho’  the  laft  in  Execution, 
proceeds  th  uugh  Glenalmond  (which  For 

U  4  its 
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its  Narrownefs  and  the  Height  of  the 
IMountains,  I  lemember  to  have  mention¬ 
ed  formerly)  and  thence  it  goes  to  Aber- 
faldy.  There  it  croffes  the  River  Tay, 
by  a  Bridge  of  Free-Stone,  confining  of 
five  fpacious  Arches;  (by  the  Way,  this 
military  Bridge  is  the  only  Paffage  over 
that  wild  and  dangerous  River)  and  from 
thence  the  Road  goes  on  to  JD ulna- 
chardoch. 

The  other  Road  from  Dunkeld  pro¬ 
ceeds  by  the  Blair  of  Athol ,  to  the  faid 
ID  alna  chardoch . 

Here  the  two  Roads  join  in  one,  and 

a  fingle  Road  it  leads  on  to  IDahvhinnv , 
where  it  branches  out  again  into  two ; 
of  which  one  proceeds  toward  the  North- 
Wbft,  through  (jarva-Moor,  and  over 
the  Coriarach  Mountain  to  Fort  Augujlus , 
at  Ktlhchumen,  and  the  other  Branch 
goes  due  North  to  the  Barrack  of  Ruth - 
veil  in  Radenoch ,  and  thence  by  Deltna- 
gary  to  Invernefs.  From  thence  it  pr°- 
cceds  fomething  to  the  Southward  of 
the  Weft  acrofs  the  Ifland5  to  the  afore=* 

faid 
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faid  Fort  Augustus,  and  fo  on  to  Fort- 
JVilliam  in  Lochabber. 

% 

The  Length  of  all  thefe  Roads  put 
together,  is  about  250  Miles. 

I  have  fo  lately  mentioned  Glenal- 
mond  in  the  Road  from  Crief  Northward, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  a  Digreffion,  tho* 
at  my  firft  fetting  out,  in  relation  to  a 
Piece  of  Antiquity,  which  happened  to 
be  difcovered  in  that  Vale,  not  many 
Hours  before  I  palled  through  it,  in  one 
of  my  Journeys  Southward. 

A  small  Part  of  the  Way  through 
this  Glen  having  been  marked  out  by  two 
Rows  of  Camp-Colours  placed  at  a 
good  Diftance  one  from  another,  where- 
by  to  defcribe  the  Line  of  the  intended 
Breadth  and  Regularity  of  the  Road,  by 
the  Eye,  there  happened  to  lie  diredtly 
in  the  Way  an  exceeding  large  Stone  ; 
and  as  it  had  been  made  a  Rule  from  the 
Beginning  to  carry  on  the  Roads  in 
ftreight  Lines,  as  far  as  the  Way  would 

permit. 
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permit,  not  only  to  give  them  a  better 
Air,  but  to  fhorten  the  Paflenger’s  Jour¬ 
ney,  it  was  refolved  the  Stone  fhould  be 
removed,  if  poffible,  tho’  otherwife  the 
Work  might  have  been  carried  along  on 
either  Side  of  it. 

The  Soldiers,  by  vaft  Labour,  with 
their  Leavers  and  Jacks,  or  Hand-fcrews, 
tumbled  it  over  and  over,  till  they  got 
it  quite  out  of  the  Way,  altho’  it  was 
of  fuch  an  enormous  Size,  that  it  might 
be  Matter  of  great  Wonder  how  it  could 
ever  be  removed  by  human  Strength  and 
Art ;  efpecially  to  fuch  who  had  never 
feen  an  Operation  of  that  Kind.  And 
upon  their  digging  a  little  Way  into  that 
Part  of  the  Ground,  where  the  Centre 
of  the  Bafe  had  flood,  there  was  found 
a  finall  Cavity  about  two  Feet  fquare, 
which  was  guarded  from  the  outward 
Earth  at  the  Bottom,  Top,  and  Sides, 
by  fquare  flat  Stones. 

This  Hollow  contained  fome  Allies, 
Scraps  of  Bones,  and  half-burnt  Ends 

of 
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of  Stalks  of  Heath  ;  which  laft  we  conclu¬ 
ded  to  be  afmall  Remnant  of  a  Funeral- 
Pile.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  there  is 
no  Room  to  doubt,  but  it  was  the  Urn  of 
fome  confiderable  Roman  Officer,  and 
the  beft  of  the  Kind  that  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  their  military  Circumftance ; 
and  that  it  was  fo,  feems  plainly  to  ap¬ 
pear  from  its  Vicinity  to  the  Roman 
Camp,  the  Engines  that  muft  have 
been  employed  to  remove  that  vaft  Piece 
of  a  Rock,  and  the  Unlikeiinefs  it  fhould, 
or  could  have  ever  been  done  by  the  Na¬ 
tives  of  the  Country.  But  certainly  the 
Delign  was,  to  preferve  thofe  Remains 
from  the  Injuries  of  Rains,  and  melting 
Snows,  and  to  prevent  their  being  pro¬ 
faned  by  the  facrilegious  Hands  of  thofe 
they  called  Barbarians,  for  that  reproach¬ 
ful  Name  you  know  they  gave  to  the 
People  of  aimoft  all  Nations  but  their 
own. 

Give  me  leave  to  finifh  this  Disjef- 

O 

fion,  which  is  grown  already  longer 
than  I  lorefaw,  or  intended. 


As 
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As  I  returned  the  fame  Way  from 
the  Lowlands,  I  found  the  Officer  with 
his  Party  of  working  Soldiers  not  far 
from  the  Stone,  and  afked  him  what 
was  become  of  the  Urn  ? 

To  this  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  preferve  it  in  the  Condition 
I  left  it,  till  the  Commander  in  Chief 
had  feen  it  as  a  Curiolity •  but  that  it 
was  not  in  his  Power  fo  to  do,  for  foon  af¬ 
ter  the  Difcovery  was  known  to  the  High¬ 
landers,  they  aflembled  from  diftant 
Parts,  and  having  formed  themfelves 
into  a  Body,  they  carefully  gathered  up 
the  Relics,  and  marched  with  them  in 
iolemn  Proceffion  to  a  new  Place  of  Bu¬ 
rial,  and  there  difcharged  their  Fire- 
Arms  over  the  Grave,  as  fuppoling  the 
Deceafed  had  been  a  military  Officer. 

You  will  believe  the  Recital  of  all 
this  Ceremony  led  me  to  afk  the  Reafon 
of  fuch  Homage  done  to  the  Afhes  of 
a  Perfon,  fuppofed  to  have  been  dead  al- 

mofl 
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moft  two  thoufand  Years.  It  did  fo ; 
and  the  Officer,  who  is  himfeif  a  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Hills,  told  me,  that  they 
(the  Highlanders)  firmly  believe,  that 
if  a  dead  Body  fhould  be  known  to  lie 
above  Ground,  or  be  difinterred  by  Ma¬ 
lice,  or  the  Accidents  of  Torrents  of 
Water,  ©V.  and  Care  was  not  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  to  perform  to  it  the  proper 
Rites,  then  there  would  arife  fuch  Storms 
and  ■  Tempefts  as  would  deftroy  their 
Corn,  blow  away  their  Huts,  and  all 
Sorts  of  other  Misfortunes  would  follow, 
till  that  Duty  was  performed.  You  may 
here  recoiled;  what  I  told  you  fo  long 
ago  of  the  great  Regard  the  Highlan¬ 
ders  have  for  the  Remains  of  their  Dead  j 
but  this  Notion  is  entirely  Roman. 

But  to  return  to  my  main  Purpofe  : 
In  the  Summer  Seafons,  500  of  the  Sol¬ 
diers  from  the  Barracks,  and  other  Quar¬ 
ters  about  the  Highlands,  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  thofe  Works  in  different  Stations, 
by  Detachments  from  the  Regiments 

and  Highland  Companies. 
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The  private  Men  were  allowed  Six¬ 
pence  a  Day,  over  and  above  their  Pay 
as  Soldiers :  A  Corporal  hadEight-pence, 
and  a  Serjeant  a  Shilling ;  but  this  Extra- 
Pay  was  only  for  working  Days,  which 
were  often  interruptd  by  violent  Storms 
of  Wind  and  Rain,  from  the  Heights 
and  Hollows  of  the  Mountains. 

These  Parties  of  Men  were  under 
the  Command  and  Direction  of  proper 
Officers,  who  were  all  Subalterns,  and 
received  two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  per 
Diem,  to  defray  their  extraordinary  Ex¬ 
pence  in  building  Huts,  making  necef- 
fary  Provifion  for  their  Tables  from  dif- 
tant  Parts  ;  unavoidable,  tho  unwelcome 
Vifits,  and  other  Incidents  arifing  from 
their  wild  Situation. 

I  should  have  told  you  before,  that 
the  non-commiffioned  Officers  were  con- 

ftant  and  immediate  Overfeers  of  the 
Works. 


The 
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The  Standard-Breadth  of  thefe  Roads,, 
as  laid  down  at  the  firft  Projection,  is 
fixteen  Feet ;  but  in  fome  Parts,  where 
there  were  no  very  expensive  Difficul¬ 
ties,  they  are  wider. 

In  thofe  Places  (as  I  have  faid  before) 
they  are  carried  on  in  ftraight  Lines, 
till  fome  great  Neceffity  has  turned  them 
out  of  the  Way ;  the  reft  which  run 
along  upon  the  Declivities  of  Hills,  you 
know,  muft  have  their  Circuits,  Rifings, 
and  Defcents  accordingly. 

To  flop  and  take  a  general  View  of 
the  Hills  before  you,  from  an  Eminence, 
in  fome  Part  where  the  Eye  penetrates 
far  within  the  void  Spaces,  the  Roads 
would  appear  to  you  in  a  Kind  of  whim- 
fical  Diforder  ;  and  as  thofe  Parts  of 
them  that  appear  to  you,  are  of  a  very 
different  Colour  from  the  Heath  that 
chiefly  cloaths  the  Country,  they  may 
by  that  Contraft  be  traced  out  to  a  con- 
fiderable  Diftanee, 


Now 
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Now  let  us  fuppofe,  that  where  you 
are,  the  Road  is  vihble  to  you  for  a  fhort 
Space,  and  is  then  broke  off  to  the  Sight, 
by  a  Hollow  or  Winding  among  the 
Hills ;  beyond  that  Interruption  the  Eye 
catches  a  fmall  Part  on  the  Side  of  ano¬ 
ther  Hill,  and  fome  again  on  the  Ridge 
of  it ;  in  another  Place  farther  off  the 
Road,  appears  to  run  Ziczag,  in  Angles, 
up  a  fteep  Declivity.  In  one  Place,  a 
fhort  horizontal  Line  fhews  itfelf  below, 
in  another  the  Marks  of  the  Road  feem 
to  be  almoft  even  with  the  Clouds,  &£. 

It  may  here  be  obje&ed  —  How  can 
you  fee  any  Part  of  the  flat  Roof  of  a 
Building,  when  you  are  below?  The 
Queftion  would  be  juft,  but  the  Edges 
of  the  Roads  on  a  Precipice,  and  the 
broken  Parts  of  the  Face  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  behind,  that  has  been  wrought  into, 
to  make  Room  for  the  Road ;  thefe  ap¬ 
pear,  and  difeover  to  thofe  who  are  be¬ 
low,  the  Line  of  which  I  have  been 
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Thus  the  Eye  catches  one  Part  of  the 
Road  here,  another  there,  in  different 
Lengths  and  Pofitions  ;  and  according 
to  their  Diftance  they  are  diminished  and 
rendered  fainter  and  fainter,  hy  the  lineal 
and  airial  Perfpedlive,  till  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  loft  to  Sight.  And  I  need  not  tell 
you,  that  as  you  purfue  your  Progrefs, 
the  Scene  changes  to  new  Appearances. 

The  old  Ways  (for  Roads  I  fhall  not 
call  them)  confifted  chiefly  of  ftony 
Moors ,  Bogs,  rugged  rapid  Fords,  De¬ 
clivities  of  Hills ;  entangling  Woods  and 
giddy  Precipices.  You  will  fay  this  is  a 
dreadful  Catalogue  to  be  read  to  him  that 
is  about  to  take  a  Highland  journey. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  Valleys, 
for  they  are  few  in  Number,  far  divided 
afunder;  and  generally  the  Roads  through 
them  were  eaffly  made. 

My  Purpofe  now  is  to  give  you  fome 
Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  particular 
Vol.  II.  X  Parts 
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Parts  abovementioned,  and  the  Manner 
how  this  extraordinary  Work  has  been 
executed,  and  this  I  fhall  do  in  the  Or¬ 
der  I  have  ranged  them  as  above. 

And  fir  ft,  the  Stony  Moors  thefe  are 
moftly  Tradts  of  Ground  of  feveral  Miles 
in  Length,  and  often  very  high,  with 
frequent  lefier  Rifings  and  Defcents,  and 
having  for  Surface  a  Mixture  of  Stones 
and  Heath.  The  Stones  are  fixed  in  the 
Earth,  being  very  large  and  unequal, 
and  generally  are  as  deep  in  the  Ground 
as  they  appear  above  it,  and  where  there 
are  any  Spaces  between  the  Stones 
there  is  a  looie  fpungy  Sward,  perhaps 
not  above  live  or  fix  Inches  deep,  and 
incapable  to  produce  any  thing  but  Heath, 
and  all  beneath  it  is  hard  Gravel  or  Rock. 

I  now  begin  to  be  apprehenfive  of 
your  Memory,  left  it  fhv.uld  point  out 
fome  Repetitions  of  Defcriptions  contain¬ 
ed  in  my  former  Letters  ;\  but  I  have 
been  fhus  particular,  becaufe  I  know  the 
Extent  of  your  journeys,  and  that  with 

you 
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you  a  Morafs  is  called  a  Moor ;  yet  Hills 
that  are  fomething  of  this  Nature  are 
called  Moors  in  the  North  of  England. 

I 

Here  the  Workmen  fir  ft  made  room 
to  fix  their  fnftruments,  and  then,  by 
Strength,  and  the  Help  of  thole  two  me¬ 
chanic  Powers,  the  Screw  and  the  Leaver 
they  raifed  out  of  their  ancient  Beds  thofe 
maffive  Bodies,  and  then  filling  up  the 
Cavities  with  Gravel,  fetthem  up  moftiy 
endways  along  the  Sides  of  the  Road,  as 
Directions  in  time  of  deep  Snows,  being 
fome  of  them,  as  they  now  (land,  eight 
or  nine  Feet  high.  They  ferve  likewife 
as  Memorials  of  the  Skill  and  Labour  re- 
quifite  to  the  Performance  of  fo  difficult 
a  Work. 

*  *  /  v  # 

In  fome  particular  Spots  where  there 
was  a  proper  Space  belide  the  Stones, 
the  Workmen  dug  Hollows,  and,  by 
undermining,  dropt  them  in,  where  they 
lie  buried  fo  fecurely  as  never  more  to 
retard  the  Traveller’s  Journey  ;  but  it 
was  thought  a  moot  Point,  even  where 

X  2  it 
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it  was  luccefsful,  whether  any  Time  or 
Labour  was  faved  by  this  Pradice  ;  for 
thofe  Pits,  for  the  moft  part,  required  to 
be  made  very  deep  and  wide,  and  it 
could  not  be  forefeen  without  continual 
boring  whether  there  might  not  be 
Rock  above  the  neceflary  Depth,  which 
might  be  a  Difappointment  after  great 
Labour. 

The  Roads  on  thefe  Moors  are  now 
as  fmooth  as  Conjlitution  Hill ,  and  I  have 
galloped  on  fome  of  them  for  Miles  to¬ 
gether  in  great  Tranquility,  which  was 
heightened  by  Refledion  to  my  former 
Fatigue,  when,  for  a  great  Part  of  the 
Way,  I  had  been  obliged  to  quit  my 
Florfe,  it  being  too  dangerous,  or  im- 
pradicable  to  ride,  and  even  hazardous 
to  pafs  on  Foot. 

The  Bogs. 

There  be  two  Species  of  them, 
viz.  Bogs  and  thofe  the  Natives  call 
Peat-Moffes,  which  yield  them  their 

Firing, 
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Firing,  many  of  the  former  are  very 
large,  and  fometimes  fill  up  the  whole 
Space  between  the  Feet  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  :  They  are  moftly  not  much, 
if  any  thing,  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea, 
but  I  don’t  know  that  any  Part  of  the 
Road  is  carried  through  them,  or  think 
it  prafticable  j  yet,  as  any  Defcription  of 
them  may  be  new  to  you,  I  fhall  flop  a 
while  to  give  you  fome  Account  of  my 
trotting  one  of  them,  which  is  reckoned 
about  a  Mile  over. 


My  Affairs  engaging  me  to  refide  for 
fome  time  among  the  Hills,  I  refolved, 
and  was  preparing  to  make  a  diftant 
Vifit,  but  was  told,  that  a  Hill,  at  the 
Foot  of  which  I  lived,  was,  in  the  De- 
fcent  from  it  exceeding  fteep  and  ftony  ; 
I  was  therefore  prevailed  with  to  have 
my  Horfes  led  a  round-about  Way,  and 
to  meet  me  on  the  other  Side. 

In  lieu  of  that  difficult  Way  I  was  to 
be  ferried  over  a  Lake,  and  to  traverfe 
the  Bog  abovementioned,  over  which  a 

X  3  High- 
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Hignlandei  undertook  to  condudf  me  3 
him  I  followed  clofe  at  the  Heels,  be- 
caufe  I  boon  oblerved  he  ufed  a  Step  un-. 
like  to  what  he  did  upon  firm  Ground, 
and  which  I  could  not  prefently  imitate, 
and  ado  that  he  chofe  his  Way,  here  and 


theie,  as  ii  he  knew  where  was  the 
leaf!  Danger,  although,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  Surface  of  the  Part  we  were  going- 
over  feemed  to  me  to  be  equally  indif¬ 
ferent  in  refpedt  to  Safety  and  Danger. 

Our  Weight  and  the  Spring  of  Mo¬ 
tion  in  many  Parts,  caufed  a  Shaking  all 
round  about  us,  and  the  Comprefiion 
made  the  W  ater  rile  through  the  Sward, 
which  was  in  fome  Parts  a  kind  of  fhort 
flaggy  Grafs,  and  in  others  a  fort  of  mofiy 
Eieath  ;  but  wherever  any  Rufhes  grew, 
I  knew,  by  Experience  of  the  Peat-Mof- 
fes  I  had  gone  over  before,  that  it  was 
not  far  to  the  Bottom. 


This  Rifing  of  Water  made  me  con¬ 
clude  (for  my  Guide  was  not  intelligible 
to  me)  that  we  had  nothing  but  a  Liquid 
3  under 
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under  us,  or  at  moft,  fomething  like  a 
Quick-fand,  and  that  the  Sward  was 
only  a  little  toughned  by  the  Intwining 
of  the  Roots,  and  was  fupported,  like 
Ice,  only  by  Water,  or  fomething  near 
as  fluid. 

'  I  shall  give  you  no  Particulars  of  my 
Vifit,  further  than  that  the  Laird  treated 
me  in  a  very  handfome  and  plentiful 
manner,  and,  indeed  it  was  his  Interefl 
fo  to  do.  But  poor  Poke-pudding  was  fo 
fatigued,  and  fo  apprehenfive  of  Danger 
on  the  Bog,  that  he  could  not  be  per- 
fuaded  to  go  back  again  the  fame  W ay. 

The  Mosses. 

Of  thefe  I  formerly  gave  you  fome 
fuperficial  Account,  but  now  that  I 
am  about  to  let  you  know  how  the 
Roads  were  made  through  them,  I 
iliall  examine  them  to  the  Bottom. 
When  I  firfl:  law  them,  I  imagined  they 
were  formerly  made  when  Woods 
were  common  in  the  Hills,  but  flnee, 

X  4  by 
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by  feveral  repeated  Laws,  deftroyed  to 
take  away  that  Shelter  which  affifted  the 
Highlanders  in  their  Depredations;  I 
fay,  I  have  fuppofed  the  Leaves  of  Trees 
were  driven  by  Winds  and  lodged  in 
their  P aiTage,  from  time  to  time  in  thofe 
Cavities  till  tney  were  filled  up.  One 
thing  among  others  that  induced  me  to 
this  Belief  is,  that  the  muddy  Subftance 
of  them  is  much  like  the  rotted  Leaves 
in  our  Woods  ;  but  fince  that  time  I 
have  been  told,  that  when  one  of  them 
has  been  (|uite  exhaufied  for  Fuel,  it  has 
grown  again,  and  in  the  Courfe  of  twenty 
Years  has  been  as  fit  to  be  dug  for  Firing 
as  before.  This  I  can  believe,  becaufe 
I  have  feen  many  imall  ones,  far  from 
any  Inhabitants,  fwelled  above  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Ground  that  lies  all  round 
about  them,  and  chiefly  in  the  Middle, 
ib  as  to  become  a  Protuberance,  and 
therefore  by  Strangers  the  lefs  fufpedted, 
though  the  deeper  and  more  dangerous. 

Ai.l  beneath  the  Turf  is  a  fpungy 
Hu  th  interwoven  with  a  (lender  fibrous 

Vegetable, 
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Vegetable,  fomething  like  the  fmalleft 
Roots  of  a  Shrub,  and  thefe  a  little 
toughen  it,  and  contribute  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  it  good  Fewel ;  but  when  they  are 
quite,  or  near,  dug  out,  the  Pit  is  ge¬ 
nerally  almoft  filled  with  Water.  This, 
I  fuppofe,  arifes  from  Springs  which 
may,  for  ought  I  know,  have  been  the 
firft  Occafion  of  thefe  Moffes,  which  are 
very  deceitful,  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
are  not  accuftomed  to  them,  being  moftly 
covered  with  Heath,  like  the  reft  of  the 
Country  ;  and  in  time  of  Rains  become 
foft,  and  fometimes  impaffable  on  Foot. 

Now,  that  I  have  no  further  Occa¬ 
fion  for  any  Diftindtion,  I  fhall  call  every 
foft  Place  a  Bog,  except  there  be  Occafion 
fometimes  to  vary  the  Phrafe. 

When  one  of  thefe  Bogs  has  crofted 
the  Way  on  a  ftony  Moor,  there  the  loofe 
Ground  has  been  dug  out  down  to  the 
Gravel  or  Rock,  and  the  Hollow  filled 
up  in  manner  following,  viz. 

First 
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First  with  a  Layer  of  large  Stones, 
then  a  fmaller  Size  to  fill  up  the 
Gaps  and  raife  the  Caufey  higher,  and, 
laftly,  two,  three  or  more  Feet  of  Gra¬ 
vel  to  fill  up  the  Interfaces  of  the  fmall 
Stones,  and  form  a  fmooth  and  binding 
Surface.  This  Part  of  the  Road  has  a 
Bank  on  each  Side  to  feparate  it  from  a 
Ditch  which  is  made  without-fide  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Water  from  the  Bog,  and,  if 
the  Ground  will  allow  it,  to  convey  it  by 
a  Trencn  to  a  Slope,  and  thereby  in  fome 
meafure  drain  it. 

In  a  rocky  Way,  where  no  Ioofe  Stones 
were  to  be  found,  if  a  Bog  intervened, 
and  Trees  could  be  had  at  any  portable 
Diftance,  the  Road  has  been  made  folid 
by  Timber  and  Fafcines,  crowned  with 
Gravel  dug  out  of  the  Side  of  fome  Hill. 

This  is  durable,  for  the  Faggots  and 
Trees  lying  continually  in  the  Moillure 
of  the  Bog  will,  inftead  of  decaying,  be¬ 
come  extremely  hard,  as  has  been  for- 

■mer  ly 
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merly  obferved  of  Trees  that  have  been 
plunged  into  thofe  Sloughs  and  lain  there, 
in  all  Probability,  for  many  Ages.  This 
Caufey  has  likevvife  a  Bank  and  a  Ditch 
for  the  Purpofes  abovementioned. 

There  is  one  Bog  I  paffed  through 
(literally  fpeaking)  which  is  upon  the 
Declivity  of  a  Hill ;  there  the  Mud  has 
been  dug  away  for  a  proper  Space,  and 
thrown  upon  the  Bog  on  either  Side, 
and  a  Paffage  made  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Hill  for  the  Water  to  run  down  into  a 
large  Cavity,  infomuch,  that  by  continual 
draining,  I  rode,  as  it  were,  in  a  very 
fhallow  Rivulet  running  down  the  Hill 
upon  a  Rock  (which  was  made  fmooth 
by  the  Workmen)  with  the  Sides  of  the 
Bov  high  above  me  on  both  Sides,  like 

O  o 

one  of  the  hollow  Ways  in  England. 

I  must  defi re  you  will  confider,  that 
the  aforegoing  Defcriptions,  as  well  as 
thefe  that  are  to  follow  are,  and  will  be, 
only  Specimens  of  the  Work,  for  it 

Would  be  almofl  without  End  to  give  you 

all 
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all  the  Particulars  of  fo  various  and  ex- 
tenlive  a  Performance. 

\ 

Fords. 

No  Remedy  but  Bridges  has  been 
found  for  the  Inconveniencies  and  Ha¬ 
zards  of  thefe  rugged  and  rapid  Paffages, 
for  when  fome  of  them,  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  were  cleared  from  the  large  loofe 
Stones,  tne  next  Inundation  brought 
down  others  in  their  Room,  which  elfe 
would  have  been  flopped  by  the  Way, 
u  fome  of  thofe  were  of  a  much  larger 
Size  than  the  Stones  that  had  been  re¬ 
moved. 

• 

This  was  the  Cafe  (among  others) 
of  a  fmall  River,  which,  however,  was 
exceeding  dangerous  to  ford,  and  for 
that  reafon,  the  firA  Bridge  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  built  over  it ;  but  it  gave  me 
a  lively  Idea  how  fhort  is  human  Fore¬ 
fight,  efpecially  in  new  Proje&s  and  un¬ 
tried  Undertakings. 
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The  Spring  of  tlie  Arch  was  founded 
upon  Rocks,  and  it  was  elevated  much 
above  the  higheft  Water  that  had  ever 
been  known  by  the  Country  People ; 
yet,  fometime  after  it  was  finifhed,  there 
happened  a  fudden  Torrent  from  the 
Mountains,  which  brought  down  Trees 
and  Pieces  of  Rocks,  and  by  its  being 
placed  too  near  the  I  flue  of  Water 
from  between  two  Hills,  though  firmly 
built  with  Stone,  it  was  cropt  off  not 
far  beneath  the  Crown  of  the  Arch,  as 
if  it  had  neither  Weight  nor  Solidity. 

Decli  vities. 

Bv  thefe  I  mean  the  hoping  Sides  of 
the  Plills  whereon  the  new  Roads  are 
made. 

The  former  Ways  along  thofe  Slopes 
were  only  Paths  worn  by  the  Feet  of 
the  Highlanders  and  their  little  Garrons. 
They  ran  along  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  one  above  another,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner 
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nei  ns  was  found  mod:  convenient  at  the 
fn it  tracing  them  out;  this,  I  think,  I 
have  obferved  to  you  formerly. 

To  tbefe  natrow  Raths  the  Pailen^er 
was  confined  (for  there  is  ieldom  any 
Choice  of  the  Way  you  would  take  in 
the  Highlands)  by  the  Impaffibility  of 
the  Hollows  at  the  Feet  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains,  becaufe  thofe  Spaces,  in  fome  Parts 
are  filled  up  with  deep  Bogs,  or  fallen 
Rocks,  of  which  laid  I  have  feen  many 
as  big  as  a  middling  Houfe,  and  looking 
up,  have  obferved  otners  at  an  exceed- 
ing  Height,  in  fome  Meafure  parted 
iiom  the  main  Rock,  and  threatenin'7- 
the  Crufh  of  fome  of  thofe  below. 
In  other  Parts  there  are  Lakes  be¬ 
neath,  and  fometimes,  where  there 
wcie  none,  it  was  only  by  thefe  Paths 
you  could  afcend  the  Hills,  ftill  proceed¬ 
ing  round  the  Sides  of  them  from  one 
to  another. 


There  the  new  Roads  have  been 
carried  on  in  more  regular  Curves  than 

the 
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the  old  Paths,  and  are  dug  into  the  Hills 
which  are  doped  away  above  them  ;  and 
where  any  Rocks  have  occurred  in  the 
Performance,  they  have  been  bored  and 
blown  away  with  Gunpowder. 

Above  the  Road  are  Trenches  made 
to  receive  Rains,  melting  Snows, 
and  Springs,  which  laft  are  in  many 
Places  continually  ilTuing  out  of  the  Sides 
of  the  Hills,  being  drained  away  from 
large  Waters  colledted  in  Lakes  and 
other  Cavities,  above,  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains. 

From  the  abovementioned  Trenches 
are  proper  Channels  made  to  convey  the 
Water  down  the  Hills  ;  thefe  are  fecured 
by  firm  Pavement  from  being  gulled  by 
the  Stream,  and  in  Places  that  required 
it,  there  are  Stone  Walls  built  behind  the 
Road  to  prevent  the  Fall  of  Earth  or 
Stones  from  the  broken  Part  of  the 
Declivity. 


W  o  O  3?  S 
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Woods. 

These  are  not  only  rare  in  the  Way 
of  the  new  Roads,  but  I  have  formerly 
given  you  fome  Defcription  of  the  In¬ 
convenience  and  Danger  of  one  of  them, 
and  therefore,  I  fhall  only  add  in  this 
Place,  that  the  Trees,  for  the  necelfary 
Space,  have  been  cut  down  and  grub’d 
up ;  their  fibrous  Roots  that  ran  about 
upon  the  Surface  deftroyed,  the  boggy 
Part  removed  ;  the  Rock  fmoothed,  and 
the  Crannies  firmly  filled  up,  and  all 
this  in  fuch  manner  as  to  make  of  it  a 
verv  commodious  Road. 

J 

Steep  Ascents. 

As  the  Heights,  for  the  moft  Part, 
are  attained,  as  I  have  been  faying,  by 
going  round  the  Sides  of  the  Hills  from 
one  to  another,  the  exceeding  fieep  Af- 
cents  are  not  very  common  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Paflages,  but  where  they  are,  the 
Inconvenience  and  Difficulties  of  them 
have  been  removed. 


I  SHALL 
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I  shall  only  inftance  in  one,  which, 
indeed  is  confefled  to  be  the  word;  of 
them  all.  This  is  the  Coriarack  Moun¬ 
tain ,  beforementioned,  which  rifes  in 
the  Way  that  leads  from  Dalwhinny  to 
Fort  Augujlus.  It  is  above  a  Quarter  of 
a  Mile  of  perpendicular  Height,  and 
was  paffed  by  few,  befides  the  Soldiery 
when  the  Garrifons  were  changed,  as 
being  the  neared:  Way  from  one  of  the 
Barracks  to  another ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Conveniency  of  that  Com¬ 
munication,  this  Part  of  the  new  Roads 
had  never  been  thought  of.  - 

This  Mountain  is  fo  near  the  Per¬ 
pendicular,  in  fome  Parts,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Paflenger,  after 
great  Labour,  fhould  get  upwards,  or 
return  much  quicker  than  he  advanced. 

The  Road  over  it,  not  to  mention 
much  Roughnefs  (which  I  believe  you 
have  had  enough  of  by  this  time,  and 

Vol.  II.  Y  are 
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are  lixely  to  have  more)  is  carried  on 
upon  the  South  Declivity  of  the  Hill 
bv  feventeen  Traverfes  (like  the  Courfe 
of  a  Ship  when  fhe  is  turning  to  Wind¬ 
ward)  by  Angles  Rill  advancing  higher 
and  higher  ;  yet  little  of  it  is  to  be  feen 
below,  by  Reafon  of  Flats,  Hollows 
and  Windings  that  intercept  the  Sight, 
and  nothing  could  give  you  a  general 
View  of  it,  unlefs  one  could  be  fuppofed 
to  be  placed  high  above  the  Mountain 
in  the  Air.  This  is  much  unlike  your 
Hills  in  the  South,  that  in  fome  con¬ 
venient  Situation  of  the  Eye  are  feen 
in  one  continued  fmooth  Slope  from  the 
Bottom  to  the  Top. 

Each  of  the  abovementioned  Angles 
is  about  feventy  or  eighty  Yards  in 
Length,  except  in  a  few  Places  where 

the  Hill  would  not  admit  of  all  that 
Extent. 

These  Traverfes  upward,  and  the 
Tuinings  of  their  Extremities  are  fup- 

ported 
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ported  on  the  Out-fide  of  the  Road  by 
Stone  Walls  from  ten  to  fifteen  Feet  in 
Height. 

Th  us  that  fteep  Afcent,  which  was 
fo  difficult  to  be  attained,  even  by  the 
Foot-paffenger,  is  rendered  every  where 
more  eafy  for  Wheel-carriages  than  High * 
gate  Hill. 

On  the  North  Side  of  this  Mountain* 
at  a  Place  named  Snugburgb,  from  its 
Situation,  there  is  a  narrow  Pafs  be¬ 
tween  two  exceeding  high  and  fteep 
Hills.  Thefe  are  joined  together  by 
two  Arches  fupported  by  Walls,  to  take 
off  the  Sharpnefs  of  the  fhort  Defcent, 
which  otherwife  could  not  have  been 
practicable  for  the  lighted;  Wheel-car¬ 
riage  whatever,  for  it  was  difficult  even 
for  Horfe  or  Man. 


Y  2 
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Precipices. 

I  shall  fay  nothing  in  this  Place 
of  fuch  of  them  as  are  any  thing  to¬ 
lerable  to  the  Mind,  in  paffing  them 
over,  though  a  falfe  Step  might  ren¬ 
der  them  fatal,  as  there  would  be  no 
flopping  till  dallied  againft  the  Rocks. 
I  lhall  only  mention  two  that  are  the 
rnoft  terrible,  which  I  have  gone  over 
feveral  Times,  but  always  occafionally, 
not  as  the  Ihortefl  Way,  or  by  Choice, 
but  to  avoid  extenfive  Bogs,  or  fwell- 
ing  Waters  in  Time  of  Rain,  which  I 
thought  more  dangerous  in  the  other 
Way. 

One  of  thefe  Precipices  is  on  the 
North  Side  of  the  Murray  Frith ,  where 
no  Roads  have  been  made ;  the  other 
is  on  a  Mountain,  fouthward  of  this 
Town. 


Both 
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Both  thefe,  as  I  have  faid  above, 
were  ufeful  upon  Occafion  ;  but  the 
latter  is  now  rendered  unnecelfary,  as 
the  old  round  -  about  Way  is  made 
fmooth,  and  Bridges  built  over  the 
dangerous  Waters,  and  therefore  no¬ 
thing  has  been  done  to  this  Precipice. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  thought  practicable 
to  widen  the  Path,  by  Reafon  of  the 
Steepnefs  of  the  Side  of  the  Hill  that 

rifes  above  it. 

I  think,  the  ordinary  Proverb  was 
never  more  manifeftly  verified,  than 
it  now  is,  in  thefe  two  feveral  Ways  ; 
viz.  That  the  fartheft  Way  about,  &c. 
Yet,  I  make  no  Doubt,  the  Generality 
of  the  Highlanders  will  prefer  the  Pre¬ 
cipice  to  the  Gravel  of  the  Road,  and  a 
greater  Number  of  Steps. 

Not  far  from  this  fteep  Place,  I 
once  baited  my  Horfes  with  Oats,  car¬ 
ried  with  me,  and  laid  upon  the  Snow 

Y  3  in 
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in  the  Month  of  July .  And  indeed  it 
is  tiLere,  inftead  of  Rain,  Snow  or  Sleet 
frll  the  Year  round. 

Thus  far  I  have,  chiefly,  in  general 
Terms  defcribed  the  Difficulties  that 
attended  the  making  new  Roads,  and 
the  Methods  taken  to  furmount  them, 
which  was  all  I  at  firft  intended  •  but  as 
fome  of  the  greateft  Ob  ft acles,  which  yet 
remain  undefcribed,  were  met  with  in 
the  Way  between  this  Town  and  Fort 
W 1  Hi  am.  I  fhall,  previous  to  any  Ac¬ 
count  of  them,  endeavour  to  give  you. 
iome  Idea  of  this  Faflage  between  the 
Mountains,  wherein  lies  no  fmall  Part 
of  the  Roads  ;  and  this  I  fhall  the  ra¬ 
ther  do,  became  that  Hollow,  for 
Length  and  Figure,  is  unlike  any  Thing 
of  the  Kind  I  have  feen  in  other  Parts 
of  the  Highlands 5  and  I  hope  to  ac- 
eomplifh  all  that  I  have  to  fay  of  it, 
before  I  leave  this  Town,  being  very 
fhortly  to  make  a  Northern  Progrefs 
gmong  the  Hills,  wherein  I  /hall  find 
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none  of  thofe  Conveniencies  we  now 
have  on  this  Side  the  Murray  Frith. 

This  Opening  would  be  a  furprizing 
Profpeft  to  fuch  as  have  never  feen  a 
high  Country,  being  a  Mixture  of  Moun¬ 
tains,  Waters,  Heath,  Rocks,  Piecipi- 
ces,  and  fcattered  Trees;  and  that  for 
fo  long  an  Extent,  in  which  the  Eye  is 
confined  within  the  Space.  And  there¬ 
fore,  if  I  fliould  pretend  to  give  you  a 
full  Idea  of  it,  I  (hould  put  myfelf  in  the 
Place  of  one  that  has  had  a  ftrange  prepof- 
terous  Dream,  and  becaufe  it  has  made  a 
ftrong  Impreffion  on  him,  he>  fondly 
thinks  he  can  convey  it  to  others  in  the 
fame  Likenefs,  as  it  remains  painted  on 
his  Memory  ;  and  in  the  End  wondeis 
at  the  Coldnefs  with  which  it  was  re¬ 
ceived. 

This  Chafm  begins  about  four  Miles 
Weft  of  Invernefs,  and  running  acrofs 
the  Ifland,  divides  the  northern  from  the 
fouthern  Highlands.  It  is  chiefly  taken 

Y  4  »P 
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up  by  Lakes  bounded  on  both  Sides  by 
high  Mountains,  which  almoft  every 
where  (being  very  fteep  at  the  Feet) 
run  down  exceeding  deep  into  the  Wa- 
tei.  The  firfi:  of  the  Lakes,  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  Eafi,  is  Locb-Nefs,  which 
I  have  formerly  mentioned.  It  lies  in  a 
Line,  along  the  Middle  of  it,  as  aired 
as  an  artificial  Canal.  This  I  have  ob- 
ferved  myfelf  from  a  rifing  Ground  at 
the  Eaft  End,  by  direding  a  fmall  Te- 

lefcope  to  Fort  Augujlm ,  at  the  other 
Extreme. 

I  have  faid  it  is  firaight  by  the  Mid¬ 
dle  only,  becaufe  the  Sides  are  irregular, 
being  fo  made  by  the  jutting  of  the  Feet 
of  the  Hills  into  the  Water  on  either 
Side,  as  well  as  by  the  Spaces  between 
them ;  and  the  various  Breadths  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  of  the  Lake. 

The  Depth,  the  Nature  of  the  Water, 
and  the  remarkable  Catarads  on  the 
South  Side,  have  been  occafionally 

mentioned 
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mentioned  in  former  Letters  ;  and 
I  think  I  have  told  you,  it  is  one 
and  twenty  Scots  Miles  in  Length,  and 
from  one  to  near  two  Miles  in  Breadth. 

It  has  hardly  any  perceptible  Cur¬ 
rent,  notwithftanding  it  receives  a  vafl: 
Conflux  of  Waters  from  the  bordering 
Mountains,  by  Rivers  and  Rivulets  that 
difcharge  themfelves  into  it  ;  yet  all  the 
Water  that  vifibly  runs  from  it,  in  the 
greatefl:  Rains,  is  limited  in  its  Courfe 
by  the  River  Nefs ,  by  which  it  has  its 
Iflfue  into  the  Sea,  and  that  River  is 
not  in  fome  Places  above  twenty  Yards 
wide,  and  therefore  I  think  the  greatefl: 
Part  of  the  Superfluity  mull  be  drained 
away  by  fubterraneous  Paflages. 

I  have  told  you  long  ago,  that  it  ne¬ 
ver  freezes  in  the  calmeft  and  feverefl: 
Frofl: ;  and  by  its  Depth  (being  in  fome 
Parts  360  Yards)  and  by  its  Breadth, 
and  the  violent  Winds  that  pafs  through 

the 
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the  Opening,  it  often  has  a  Swell  not 
much  inferior  to  the  Ocean. 

In  feveral  Parts  on  the  Sides  of  the 
Lake,  you  fee  Rocks  of  a  Kind  of 
coarfe  black  Marble,  and  I  think  as 
hard  as  the  belt ;  thefe  rife  to  a  confi- 
derable  Height,  which  never  till  lately 
were  trod  by  human  Foot,  for  the  old 
Way  made  a  confiderable  Circuit  from 
this  Lake,  and  did  not  come  to  it,  but  at 
the  Weft-End.  In  other  Places  are 
Woods  upon  the  fteep  Declivities,  which 
ferve  to  abate  the  Deformity  of  thofe 
Parts  ;  I  fay  abate,  for  the  Trees 
being,  as  I  faid  above,  confufedly 
/battered  one  above  another,  they  do 
not  hide  them.  All  the  reft  is  Heath 
and  Rock. 

Some  Time  ago,  there  was  a  Veffel  of 
about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  Tons 
Burthen  build  at  the  Eaft  End  of  this 
Lake,  and  called  the  Highland  Gaily. 


She 
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She  carries  fix  or  eight  Pattereroes, 
and  is  employed  to  tranfport  Men,  Pro- 
vifion,  and  Baggage  to  Fort  AugujluSy 
at  the  other  End  of  the  Lake. 

The  Mafter  has  an  Appointment  from 
the  Government,  to  navigate  this  Vefiel, 
and  to  keep  her  in  Repair. 

When  fhe  made  her  firft  Trip,  fhe  was 
mightily  adorned  with  Colours,  and  fired 
her  Guns  feveral  Times,  which  was  a 
ftrange  Sight  to  the  Highlanders,  who 
had  never  feen  the  like  before ;  at  leaft, 
on  that  in-land  Lake. 

For  my  own  Part,  1  was  not  lefs 
amufed  with  the  Sight  of  a  good  Num¬ 
ber  of  Highland  Men  and  Women  up¬ 
on  the  higheft  Part  of  a  Mountain  over- 
againft  us  ;  I  mean  the  higheft  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  our  View. 

These  People,  I  fuppofe,  were  brought 
to  the  Precipice,  from  fome  Flat  behind, 

3  by 
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by  the  Report  of  the  Guns  (for  even  a 
Angle  Voice  is  underftood  at  an  incredi¬ 
ble  Height)  And  as  they  flood,  they 
appc  ared  to  the  naked  Eye,  not  to  be  a 
Foot  high  in  Stature  :  But  by  the  Af- 
fiflance  of  a  pretty  long  Glafs,  I  could 
,  plainly  fee  their  Surprize  and  Admira¬ 
tion.  And  I  muft  confefs  I  wondered, 
not  much  lefs,  to  fee  fo  many  People 
on  fuch  a  monftrous  Height,  who  could 
not  inhabit  there  in  Winter  ;  till  I  re¬ 
flected  it  was  the  Time  of  the  Year 
for  them  to  go  up  to  their  Sheelings. 
And  I  was  told  that  they,  like  us,  were 
not  far  from  a  fpacious  Lake,  tho’  in 
that  elevated  Situation. 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  a  De- 
fcription  of  the  other  two  Waters  and 
their  Boundaries,  there  being  but  little 
Difference  between  them  and  the  former  j 
only  here  the  old  Ways,  fuch  as  they 
were,  ran  along  upon  the  Sides  of  the 
Hills,  which  were  in  a  great  Meafure 
rocky  Precipices,  and  that  thefe  Lakes 
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are  not  quite  fo  wide,  and  incline  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  the  Southward  of  the  Weft, 
than  the  other. 

The  next  Lake  to  Loch-Nefs  (which 
as  I  have  faid  is  21  Miles  in  Length)  is 
Loch  Oick  ;  this  is  four  Miles  long,  and 
Loch  Lochy,  the  laft  of  the  three  is  nine, 
in  all  34  Miles,  Part  of  the  48,  which 
is  the  whole  Length  of  the  Opening, 
and  at  the  End  thereof  is  Fort  William 
on  the  Weft  Coaft,  to  which  the  Sea 
flows,  as  it  does  likewife  to  Invernefs  on 
the  Eaft.  Thus  the  whole  Extent  of 
Ground  between  Sea  and  Sea,  is  but 
fourteen  Miles. 

Here  I  muft  flop  a  little  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  Spot  of  Ground,  which  I 
take  to  be  fomething  remarkable.  This 
I  had  pafled  over  feveral  Times,  with¬ 
out  obferving  any  Thing  extraordinary 
in  it,  and  perhaps  fhould  never  have 
taken  Notice  of  it,  if  it  had  not 

been 
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been  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  the 
Natives. 

About  the  Middle  of  the  Neck  of 
Land,  that  divides  the  Lakes  Oick  and 
Lochy,  (which  is  but  one  Mile)  not  far 
from  the  Center  of  the  Opening,  there 
defcends  from  the  Hills,  on  the  South- 
Side,  a  Burne  or  Rivulet,  which  as  it 
falls  upon  the  Plain,  divides  into  two 
Streams,  without  any  vifible  Ridge 
to  part  them.  And  one  of  them 
runs  through  the  Lakes  Oick  and  Nefs 
into  the  Eaft-Sea,  and  the  other  takes 
the  quite  contrary  Courfe,  and  pafles 
through  Loch  Lochy,  into  the  V^eftern 
Ocean. 

This,  and  the  fhort  Space  of  Land 
abovementioned,  have  given  Birth  to 
feveral  Projects  for  making  a  naviga¬ 
ble  Communication  acrofs  the  Ifland ; 
not  only  to  divide,  effectually,  the 
Highlands  by  the  Middle,  but  to  fave 
the  tedious,  coftly,  and  hazardous  Voy- 
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ages  through  St.  George’s  Channel,  or 
otherwife  round  by  the  Hies  of  Orkney. 

This  Spot  the  Projectors  fey  is  a 
Level  between  the  two  Seas,  pointed 
out  as  it  were  by  the  Hand  of  Na¬ 
ture  ;  and  they  pretend  the  Space  of 
Land  to  be  cut  through  is  practicable. 

But  it  would  be  an  incredible  Ex¬ 
pence  to  cut  fourteen  navigable  Miles 
in  fo  rocky  a  Country,  and  there  is 
yet  a  ftronger  Objection,  which  is, 
that  the  whole  Opening  lies  in  fo  di¬ 
rect  a  Line,  and  the  Mountains  that 
bound  it,  are  fo  high,  the  Wind  is 
confined  in  its  Paflage  as  it  were  in 
the  Nozel  of  a  Pair  of  Bellows  ;  fo 
that,  let  it  blow  from  what  Quarter 
it  will,  without  the  Opening,  it  never 
varies  much  from  Eaft  or  Weft  within. 

This  would  render  the  Navigation 
fo  precarious,  that  hardly  any  Body 
would  venture  on  it,  not  to  mention 

the 
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the  violent  Flurries  of  Wind  that  rufh 
upon  the  Lakes  by  Squalls  from  the 
Spaces  between  the  Hills,  and  alfo  the 
rocky  Shores,  want  of  Harbour,  and 
Anchorage ;  and  perhaps  there  might 
appear  other  unforefeen  Inconveniences 
and  Dangers,  if  it  were  poffible  the 
Work  could  be  compleated. 

There  are  three  Garrifons  in  this 
Line,  which  reaches  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  viz.  Fort  George  at  Invernefs , 
Fort  Augujlus  at  Killichumen,  and  Fort 
William  in  Lochabber ,  and  every  one  of 
them  pretty  equally  diftant  from  one 
another  ;  and  the  Line  might  be  made 
yet  more  effectual  by  Redoubts,  at 
proper  Diftances  between  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  ,the  fudden  joining  of  Numbers, 
ill  affedted  to  the  Government. 

Having  given  you  fome  Account 
of  this  Chafm,  I  fhall,  in  the  next 
Place,  fay  fomething  of  the  Road  that 
lies  quite  through  it,  together  with  fome 

Diffi- 
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Difficulties  that  attended  the  Work,  of 
which  all  that  Part  which  runs  along 
near  the  Edges  of  the  Lakes,  is  on  the 
South  Side  ■,  but  as  I  have  already  be¬ 
llowed  fo  many  Words  upon  Subjects 
partly  like  this,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf 
to  very  few  Particulars,  and  of  the  reft 
which  may  come  under  thofe  former 
Defcriptions,  I  need  fay  no  more,  if  I 
have  been  intelligible. 

I  shall  begin  with  that  Road,  which 
goes  along  above  Loch-Nefs. 

This  is  entirely  new,  as  I  have 
hinted  before,  and  indeed  I  might  fay 
the  fame  of  every  Part,  but  I  mean 
there  was  no  Way  at  all  along  the 
Edge  of  this  Lake,  till  this  Part  of  the 
Road  was  made. 

It  is,  good  Part  of  it,  made  out  of 
Rocks,  but  among  them  all  I  fhall 
mention  but  one,  which  is  of  a  great 
Length  ;  and,  as  I  have  faid  before,  as 
hard  as  Marble. 

Vol.  II.  Z  There 
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T  here  the  Miners  hung  by  Ropes  from 
the  Precipice  over  the  Water  (like  Shake- 
Jp  ear's  Gatherers  of  Samphire  from 
Dover  Cliffs)  to  bore  the  Stone,  in  order 
to  blow  away  a  neceffary  Part  from  the 
Face  of  it,  and  the  reft  likewife  was  chiefly 
done  by  Gunpowder  ;  but  when  any  Part 
was  fit  to  be  left  as  it  was,  being  flat 
and  fmooth,  it  was  brought  to  a  Rough- 
nefs  proper  for  a  Stay  to  the  Feet, 
and  in  this  Part,  and  all  the  reft  of 
the  Road,  where  the  Precipices  were 
like  to  give  Horror  or  Uneafinefs  to 
fuch  as  might  pafs  over  them  in  Car¬ 
riages,  tho’  at  a  good  Diftance  from  them 
they  are  fecured  to  the  Lake-flde  by 
Walls,  either  left  in  the  Working,  or 
built  up  with  Stone,  to  a  Height  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  Occafion. 

Now,  for  the  Space  of  twelve  Miles, 
it  is  an  even  Terrafs  in  every  Part, 
from  whence  the  Lake  may  be  feen 

from 
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from  End  to  End,  and  from  whence 
the  romantick  Profpedt  of  the  rugged 
Mountains  would,  I  dare  fay,  for  its 
Novelty,  be  more  entertaining  to  you, 
than  it  is  to  me  ;  I  fay  it  might  be 
agreeable  to  you,  who  not  having  thefe 
hideous  Productions  of  Nature  near 
you,  wantonly  procure  even  bad  Imi¬ 
tations  of  them  in  little  artificial  Rocks, 
and  diminutive  Cataradh  of  Water.  But 
as  fome  Painters  travel  to  Italy ,  in  or- 
der  to  iludy  or  copy  the  moil;  admi¬ 
rable  Performances  of  the  great  Maf- 

ters,  for  their  own  Inftrudtion,  fo  I 

% 

would  advife  your  Artifans,  in  that 
Way,  to  vifit  this  Country  for  their 
better  Information. 

The  next  Part  of  this  Road,  which 
I  am  about  to  fpeak  of,  is  that  which 
lies  along  the  Side  of  the  Plills,  arifing 
from  the  Edge  of  Locb-Oick. 

4 

The  Dangers  of  this  Part  of  the 
old  Way  began  at  the  Top  of  a  deep 

Z  2  Afcent, 
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Afcent,  of  about  fifty  or  fixty  Yards 
from  the  little  Plain  that  parts  this 
Lake  and  Loch-Nefs  j  and  not  far  from 
the  Summit  is  a  Part  they  call  the 
Maiden  s  Leap ,  of  which  they  tell  a 
flrange  romantick  Story,  not  worth  the 
Remembrance.  There  the  Rocks  pro¬ 
ject  over  the  Lake,  and. the  Path  was 
fo  rugged  and  narrow,  that  the  High¬ 
landers  were  obliged,  for  their  Safety, 

to  hold  by  the  Rocks  and  Shrubs  as 
they  paffed,  with  the  Prolpedl  of  Death 
beneath  them. 

This  was  not  the  only  •  dangerous 
Part,  but  for  three  Miles  together. 
Part  of  the  four  (which  I  have  faid  is 
the  Length  of  this  Lake)  it  was  no 
where  faie,  and  in  many  Places  more 
difficult,  and  as  dangerous,  as  at  the 
Entrance ;  for  the  Rocks  were  fo  fleep 
and  uneven,  that  the  Paffenger  was 
obliged  to  creep  on  his  Hands  and 
Knees. 
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These  Precipices  were  fo  formidable, 
to  fome  that  they  chofe  rather  to  crofs  the 
Plain  abovementioned,  and  wade  a  Ri¬ 
ver  on  the  oppofite  Side  of  the  Open¬ 
ing,  which  by  others  was  thought 
more  hazardous  in  its  Kind,  than  the 
Way  which  their  Fear  excited  them 
to  avoid  ;  and  when  they  had  paffed 
that  Water,  they  had  a  wide  Circuit  to 
make  among  deep  and  rugged  Hills, 
before  they  could  get  again  into  the 
Way  they  were  to  go. 

The  lad  Part  of  the  Road  along 

% 

the  Lakes  (as  I  have  divided  it  into  three, 
runs  along  on  the  Declivities  of  Loch 
Lochy ,  and  reaches  the  whole  Length 
of  that  Lake,  which,  as  I  have  faid 

before,  is  nine  Miles. 

/ 

'Phis  was  much  of  the  fame  Nature 
as  the  lad,  exceeding  deep,  with  Rocks 
in  feveral  Places,  hanging  over  the 
Water,  and  required  a  great  Quantity  of 

Z  3  Gun- 
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Gunpowder;  but  both  this  and  the 
other  two,  are  now  as  commodious  as 
any  other  of  the  Roads  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  which  every  where  (bating  Ups 

and  Downs)  are  equal  in  Goodnefs  to 
the  beft  in  England. 

I  shall  lay  nothing  of  the  Way 
from  the  End  of  this  Lake  to  Fort 
William ,  any  more  than  I  have  done 
of  the  Road  from  Invernefs  to  Loch 
Nefs,  or  the  Spaces  between  the  Lakes  ; 
becaufe  they  may  be  comprehended  in 
tiic  ordinary  Difficulties  already  de- 
fcribed. 

But  I  might  acquaint  you  with  many  - 
other  Obftacles  which  were  thought 
at  nrft,  to  be  infurmountable ;  fuch  as 
Slock  Moach,  between  Ritthven  and  In¬ 
ver  nefs  ,  the  rocky  Pafs  of  Killicranky 
in  Lit  hoi,  between  Dunkeld  and  the 
Blair,  &c. 
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I  shall  only  fay,  that  I  have  for¬ 
merly  given  you  fome  Defcription  of 
the  firft,  but  without  a  Name,  in  the 
Account  of  an  Incurfion  I  made  to  the 
Hills  from  Invernefs  j  but  both  this 
and  the  other,  which  were  very  bad, 
are  now  made  eafily  paffable. 

The  Name  of  Slock  Moach  is  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Natives,  a  Den  of  Hogs, 
having  been,  as  they  fay  it  was  for¬ 
merly,  a  noted  Harbour  for  Thieves  ; 
who,  in  Numbers,  lay  in  wait  with- 

f 

in  that  narrow  and  deep  Cavity,  to 
commit  their  Depredations  upon  Cat¬ 
tle  and  Paffengers.  I  fuppofe  this 
Name  was  given  to  it,  when  Swine 
were  held  in  Abomination  among  the 
Highlanders. 

The  firft  Defign  of  removing  a  vaft 
fallen  Piece  of  a  Rock,  was  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  Country  People  with  great 

Z  4.  Derifion  j 
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Oenfion  j  of  which  I  faw  one  Inftancc 
myfelf. 

v’j.r  v  old  wrinkled  Highland  Wo¬ 
man,  upon  fuch  an  Occafion,  Handing 
ever  again  ft  me,  when  the  Soldiers 
were  fixing  their  Engines,  feemed  to 
Ineer  at  it,  and  faid  fomething  to  an 
Officer  of  one  of  the  Highland  Com¬ 
panies.  I  imagined  fhe  was  making  a 
Jeft  or  the  Undertaking,  and  afked  the 
Officer  what  file  faid  ?  I  will  tell  you 
her  Words,  faid  he  : 

What  ar<?  the  Fools  a  doing  ?  That 
Stone  will  lie  there  for  ever  for  all 
them.  But  when  fhe  faw  that  vaft 
Bulk  begin  to  rile,  though  by  flow  De¬ 
grees,  flie  fet  up  a  hideous  Irijh  Yell, 
took  to  her  Heels,  run  up  the  Side 
of  a  Hill  juft  by,  like  a  young  Girl, 
ajid  never  looked  behind  her,  while 
file  was  within  our  Sight.  I  make  no 
Ij>oubt  file  thought  it  was  Magick,  and 
th?  Workmen  Warlocks. 
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This,  indeed,  was  the  EfFed  of  an 
old  Woman’s  Ignorance  and  Superfti- 
tion  5  but  a  Gentleman,  efteemed  for 
his  good  Underflanding,  when  he  had 
feen  the  Experiment  of  the  firft  Rock 
above  Loch  Nejs,  he  faid  to  the  Officer 
that  direded  the  Work,  “  When  firft 
“  I  heard  of  this  Undertaking,  I  was 
“  ftrangely  fcandalized  to  think  how 
“  ffiamefully  you  would  come  off 
but  now  I  am  convinced  there  is 
“  nothing  can  hand  before  you  and 
“  Gunpowder.” 

Notwithstanding  there  may  be 
no  Remains  of  my  former  Letters,  I 
believe  your  Memory  may  help  you  to 
re  fled;  what  wretched  Lodging  there  was 
in  the  Highlands,  when  thofe  Epiftles 
were  written.  This  Evil  is  now  reme¬ 
died,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  and  in 
that  Road,  where  there  were  none  but 
Huts  of  Turf  for  a  hundred  Miles 
together,  there  now,  are  Houfes  with 

Chimneys , 
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Chimneys ,  built  with  Stone  and  Lime, 
at  ten  or  twelve  Miles  Diftance  one 
from  another  ;  and  tho’  they  are  not 
large,  yet  are  they  well  enough  adapted 
to  the  Occafion  of  Travellers,  who 
are  feldom  many  at  a  Time  in  that 
Country,  uut  I  would  not  be  under- 
ftood,  that  there  is  any  better  Accom¬ 
modation  than  before,  befides  warm 
Lodging.  Another  Thing  is,  there  are 
Pillars  fet  up  at  the  End  of  every  five 
Miles,  moftly  upon  Eminencies,  which 
may  not  only  amufe  the  Palfenger,  and 
leflen  the  Tedioufnefs  of  the  Way,  but 
prevent  his  being  deceived  in  Point  of 
Time,  in  Rain,  Snow,  Drift  or  ap¬ 
proaching  Night. 

But  the  lafl,  and  I  think  the  great- 
eft  Conveniency,  is  the  Bridges  ;  which 
prevent  the  Dangers  of  the  terrible 
Fords. 

Of  thefe  I  /hall  fay  but  little,  be- 
caufe  to  you  they  are  no  Novelty.  They 
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are  forty  in  Nnmber,  fome  of  them 
Angle  Arches  of  forty  or  fifty  Feet  dia¬ 
meter,  moftly  founded  upon  Rocks, 
others  are  compofed  of  two  j  one  of 
three,  and  one  of  five  Arches.  This 
laft  is  over  the  Fay,  and  is  the  only 
Bridge  upon  that  wild  River,  as  has 
been  faid  before.  It  is  built  with  Aft- 
ler-Stone,  and  is  370  Feet  in  Length. 
The  middle  Arch  is  60  Feet  Diameter, 
and  it  bears  the  following  Infcription, 
made  Latin  from  the  English,  as  I  have 
been  told,  by  Dr.  Friend ,  Mafter  of 
Wejiminfier  School. 

Mirare 

Viam  hanc  Militarem 
Ultra  Romanos  Ferminos 
M.  Pajfuum  CCL.  hac  iliac  ext  enfant 
Fefquis  .&  Paludibus  infultantem 
Per  Rapes  Montefque  patefaclam 
Et  indignanti  Favo 
Ut  cernis  inftratam 
Opus  hoc  arduutn  fua  folertia 
Et  decennali  Militum  Opera 
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Anw  /Er.ChriJlce  1733,  perfecit  G.  Wade. 
Copiarum  in  Scotia  Presfeclus. 

Ecce  quantum  vale  ant 
Ixcgia  Georgii  Secundi  jlufpicia  f 

The  Objedions  made  to  thefe  new 
Roads  and  Bridges,  by  fome  in  the 
ieveral  Degrees  of  Condition  among  the 

Highlanders,  are  in  Part,  as  follow, 

viz. 

i.  I  hose  Chiefs  and  other  Gentle¬ 
men  complain,  that  thereby  an  eafy 
Railage  is  opened  into  their  Country 
for  Strangers,  who,  in  Time,  by  their 
Suggeltions  of  Liberty,  will  deftroy  or 
weaken  that  Attachment  of  their  Vaf- 
fals,  which  it  is  fo  neceflary  for  them 
to  iupport  and  preferve. 

That  their  Faftnelfes  being  laid 
open,  tney  are  deprived  of  that  Secu- 

rJty  hom  Invalion,  which  they  formerly 
enjoyed. 


That 
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That  the  Bridges,  in  particular,  will 
render  the  ordinary  People  effeminate, 
and  lefs  fit  to  pafs  the  Waters  in  other 
Places,  where  there  are  none. 

And  there  is  a  pecuniary  Reafon, 
concealed,  relating  to  fome  foreign 
Courts,  which,  to  you,  I  need  not  ex¬ 
plain. 

II.  The  middling  Order  fay,  the 
Roads  are  to  them  an  Inconvenience, 
inftead  of  being  ufeful,  as  they  have 
turned  them  out  of  their  old  Ways ; 
for  their  Horfes,  being  never  fhod,  the 
Gravel  would  foon  whet  away  their 
Hoofs,  fo  as  to  render  them  unfervice- 
able.  Whereas  the  Rocks  and  Moor- 
Stones,  though  together  they  make  a 
rough  Way,  yet  confidered  feparately, 
they  are  generally  pretty  fmooth  on 
the  Surface  where  they  tread,  and  the 
Pleath  is  always  eafy  to  their  Feet.  To 
this  I  have  been  inconfiderately  afk- 

ed. 
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ed,  why  then  do  they  not  (hoe  their 
Horfes  ? 

This  Queftion  is  eafily  put,  and 
cofts  nothing  but  a  few  various  Sounds. 
But  where  is  the  Iron,  the  Forge,  the 
Farrier,  the  People  within  a  reafonable 
Diftance  to  maintain  him  ?  And  laft- 

ly,  where  is  the  principal  Requijite , 
Money  ? 

III.  The  lowed;  Clafs,  who,  many 
of  them,  at  fome  Times,  cannot  com- 
pafs  a  Pair  of  Shoes  for  themfelves, 
they  alledge,  that  the  Gravel  is  into¬ 
lerable  to  their  naked  Feet  ;  and  the 

Complaint  has  extended  to  their  thin 
Brogues. 

It  is  true  they  do  fometimes,  for 
thefe  Reafons  go  without  the  Road, 
and  ride  or  walk  in  very  incommodi¬ 
ous  VV  ays.  This  has  induced  fome  of 
oui  Countrymen,  efpecially  fuch  as 
have  been  at  Minorca  (where  Roads  of 

this 
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this  Kind  have  likewife  been  made) 
to  accufe  the  Highlanders  of  Spanijh 
Obftinacy,  in  refilling  to  make  Ufe  of 
fo  great  a  Conveniency  ;  purely,  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  Novelty  introduced  by  the 
Englijh.  But  why  do  the  black  Cat- 
tie  do  the  fame  Thing  ?  Certainly  for 
the  Eafe  of  their  Feet. 

Nor  can  I  believe  that  either  High¬ 
landers  or  Spaniards  are  fuch  Fools  as 
to  deprive  themfelves  of  any  conftdera- 
ble  Benefit,  upon  a  Principle  fo  ridi¬ 
culous.  But  I  fear  it  is  our  own 
Pride  that  fuggefts  fuch  contemptuous 
Thoughts  of  Strangers  ;  I  have  been 
a  great  deal  of  it,  and  have  often  thought 
of  Locharf s  Accufation  in  a  Book 
that  goes  under  the  Name  of  his  Me¬ 
moirs  ;  where  he  fays  — -  The  Englijh 
defoife  all  Nations  but  their  own,  for 

X 

which  all  the  World  hates  them ;  or 
to  that  Purpofe.  But  whether  his  Ob- 
fervation  be  juft  or  not,  it  is  in  the 
Breaft  of  every  one  to  determine  for 

himfelf. 
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himfclf.  For  my  own  Part,  ever  lince 
I  have  known  the  Highlands,  I  ne- 

% 

ver  doubted  but  the  Natives  had  their 
Share  of  natural  Underftanding,  with 
the  reft  of  Mankind. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  finifhed 
my  Account  of  the  Roads,  which  was 
all  I  at  firft  intended  ;  and  although 
this  Letter  is  almoft  grown  into  a 
Volume,  yet  like  other  great  Talkers,  I 
cannot  conclude  it  with  Satisfaction 
to  myfelf,  till  I  have  told  my  Tale 
jquite  cut. 

Fort  Augujlus  at  Killichumen  is  not 

only  near  the  Middle  of  the  Opening, 
of  which  I  have  faid  fo  much,  but  is- 
likewife  reckoned  to  be  the  moft  cen¬ 
trical  Point  of  the  habitable  Part  of 
the  Highlands. 

The  old  Barrack  was  built  in  the 
Year  1716  ;  I  need  not  tell  you  upon 
what  Occafion.  If  ftands  upon  a  ri¬ 
ling 
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iing  Ground  at  about  two  or  three 
hundred  Yards  Diftance  from  the  Head 
of  Loch  Nefs,  and  the  new  Fort  is 
juft  upon  the  Border  of  that  Water. 
Before  there  was  any  great  Progrefs 
made  in  building  that  Fortrefs,  it  was 
propofed  to  make  a  covered  Way  of 
Communication  between  both  ;  and 
that  it  fhould  be  the  principal  Garri- 
fon  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  RefiU- 
dence  of  a  Governor,  who  was  like- 
wife  to  command  the  other  two  in. 

I  \ 

that  Line,  viz.  Fort  George  at  Inver - 
nefs,  and  Fort  William  in  Lochabber, 
which  two  laft  were  to  be  under  the 
Command  of  Lieutenant-Governors  ; 
this  was  the  military  Scheme.  But  be- 
fides,  there  was  a  civil  Project  on  Foot, 
which  was,  to  build  a  Town  after  the 
Englifi  Manner,  and  procure  for  it  all 
the  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  a  royal 
Borough  in  1 Scotland. 

\ 

These  Advantages,  it  was  faid,  would 
invite  Inhabitants  to  fettle  there,  not 
only  from  the  Lowlands,  but  even  from 
Vol.  II.  A  a  England , 
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England,  and  make  it  the  principal 
Mart  of  the  Highlands,  by  which  Means 
the  Natives  would  be  drawn  thither  as 
to  the  Center  ;  and  by  accuftoming 
themfelves  to  Strangers,  grow  defirous 
of  a  more  commodious  Way  of  living 
than  their  own,  and  be  enabled  by 
Traffick  to  maintain  it.  And  thus  (it 
was  faid)  they  would  be  weaned  from 
their  barbarous  Cuftoms.  But  furely 
this  Scheme  was  as  wild  as  the  High¬ 
landers,  whom  it  was  propofed  to  tame 
by  it,  yet  it  was  entertained  for  fome 
Months  with  Fondnefs.  But  Anger 

O 

blinds  and  deceives  the  Judgment  by 
the  promifed  Sweets  of  Revenge,  as 
Avarice  does  by  the  pleafing  Thoughts 
of  Gain,  though  unlawful.  And  I 
think  I  may  premife  to  what  I  am 
about  to  fay,  that  fuccefsful  Revenge 
is  wicked ;  but  an  impotent  Defire  of 
it  is  not  only  wicked,  but  ridiculous. 
Perhaps  you  will  fay  I  moralize,  and 
you  do  not  yet  fee  the  Application,  but 
you  will  hardly  believe,  that  this  Uto¬ 
pian  Town  had  no  other  Foundation 

than 
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than  a  Pique  again  ft  two  or  three  of 
the  Magiftrates  of  Invernefs  ;  for  whofe 
Tranfgreffion  their  Town  was  to  be 
humbled  by  this  Contrivance. 

I  shall  wave  all  Confiderations  of 
the  Intent  to  punifh  a  whole  Commu¬ 
nity  upon  a  Prejudice  taken  againft  two 
or  three  of  them  ;  and  only  lhew  you 
how  improbable  the  Succefs  of  fuch 
an  Undertaking  would  have  been.  And 
if  it  had  been  likely,  how  diftant  the 
Prolpedt  of  the  Pleafure  propofed  by  it. 

A  Town  of  any  Manner  of  Confi- 
deration  would  take  up  all,  or  moft 
Part  of  the  Country  (for  fo  the  High¬ 
landers  call  every  little  arable  Flat  that 
lies  between  the  Mountains)  and  the 
Place  is  not  above  five  and  twenty 
Miles  (including  the  Lake)  from  In¬ 
vernefs,  which  is  a  Sea-port  Town, 
and  well  fituated  for  Improvement  of 
foreign  Trade,  and  home  Manufactures. 
But  the  inner  Parts  of  the  Highlands 
will  not  admit  even  of  Manufadto- 

A  a  2  ries, 
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ries,  for  the  Inhabitants  are  few  that 
can  be  fpared  from  their  Farms,  which 
though  they  are  but  fmall,  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  Life  ;  and  they  are 
fcattered  among  the  Hills  at  great  Dif- 
tances,  and  the  habitable  Spaces  are 
generally  not  large  enough  to  contain 
any  confiderable  Number  of  People, 
or  the  whole  Country  within  reach  all 
round  about,  fufficient  to  furniih  them 
with  necelfary  Provifions.  And  laftly. 

Strangers  will  not  be  admitted  amono- 
the  Clans.  & 

Br  the  Way  I  have  been  told,  the 
W 'eljh  are  not  much  lefs  averfe  than  the 
Highlandeis  to  any  Settlement  of  Stran¬ 
gers  among  them,  though  extremely 
hofpitable  to  Vifitants  ;  and  fuch  as 
have  fome  temporary  Bulinefs  to  tranf- 

aft  in  their  Country.  But  to  return  to 
my  Purpofe  : 

As  to  the  Corn  received  by  the  Lairds 
from  their  Tenants,  as  Rent  in  Kind, 
and  the  Cattle,  when  marketable  ;  the 

hr  ft 
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firft  has  always  been  fold  by  Contrail 
to  Lowland-Merchants,  and  the  Cat¬ 
tle  are  driven  to  fuch  Fairs  and  Mar¬ 
kets  of  the  Low  Country  as  are  near- 
eft,  or  otherwife  commodious  or  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  Drovers  and  their  Em¬ 
ployers.  And  therefore  there  is  no 
Manner  of  Likelihood,  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  fhould  be  brought  to 
any  Highland  Market. 

I  have  told  you  in  a  former  Letter 
what  Kinds  and  Quantities  of  Mer¬ 
chandise  were  ufually  brought  by  the 
Highlanders,  to  the  Fairs  at  Invernefs. 

It  was  a  Suppofition  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  fuppofe,  that  any  Lowlanders 
who'  could  fubiift  in  another  Place, 
would  fhut  themfelves  up  in  fuch  a 
Prifon,  without  any  reafonable  Pro- 
fpeil  of  Advantage  ;  and  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  not  an  Engiijhnan ,  when 
he  knew  the  Country,  but  would  think 
of  a  Settlement  there  with  more  Hor¬ 
ror  than  any  Ruffian  would  do  of  Ba- 
nifhment  to  Siberia. 

A  a  1 
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But  laftly,  if  it  were  poffible  to 
fuppofe  there  were  none  of  thefe  Ob- 
ftacles,  how  long  a  Time  mud  have 
been  required  to  people  this  new  Colony , 
and  to  render  it  capable  to  rival  an  old 
eftablithed  Town  like  Invernejs  ?  I 
need  not  recite  the  Proverb  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  Grafs  ;  it  is  too  obvious. 

Yet  if  the  Inhabitants  of  the  new 
Settlement  propofed,  could  have  lived 
upon  Air,  I  verily  believe  they  would 
have  been  fed  with  better  Diet,  than  at 
Montpelier. 

Thus  am  I  providing  Work  for  my- 
felf,  but  am  not  fo  lure  it  will  be  En¬ 
tertainment  to  you  ;  for  now  I  have 
happened  to  fpeak  of  the  Healthfulnefs 
of  the  Spot,  I  muft  tell  you  whereupon 
I  found  my  Opinion. 

The  Officers  and  Soldiers  garri- 
foned  in  that  Barrack,  for  many  Suc- 
ceffions  have  found  it  to  be  fo  ;  and 
feveral  of  them  who  were  fallen  into 

a  vale- 
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a  valetudinary  State  in  other  Parts,  have 
there  recover’d  their  Plealth  in  a  fhort 
Time.  Among  other  Pittances,  I  fhall 
give  you  only  one,  which  I  thought  al- 
moft  a  Miracle. 

*  » 

A  certain  Officer  of  the  Army, 
when  in  London,  was  advifed  by  his 
Phyficians  to  go  into  the  Country  for 
better  Air,  as  you  know  is  cuftomary 
with  them,  when  mere  Shame  deters 
them  from  taking  further  Fees  ;  and 
likewile  that  the  Patient  may  be  hid 
under-ground,  out  of  the  Reach  of  all 
reflecting  Obfervation,  within  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  of  their  Practice.  But  the  Corps 
he  belonged  to,  being  then  quartered 
in  the  Highlands,  he  refolved  by  gen¬ 
tle  Journeys  to  endeavour  to  reach  it, 
but  expeCted  (as  he  told  me)  nothing 
but  Death  by  the  Way ;  however  he 
came  to  that  Place,  one  Evening,  un¬ 
known  to  me,  though  I  was  then  in 
the  Barrack,  and  the  next  Morning 
early,  I  faw  upon  the  Parade  a  Stran¬ 
ger,  which  is  there  an  unufual  Sight. 

A  a  4 
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He  was  in  a  deep  Confumption,  fadly 
emaciated,  and  with  Defpair  in  his 
Countenance,  lurveying  the  Tops  of 
the  Mountains.  I  went  to  him,  and 
after  a  few  Words  of  Welcome,  &c. 
his  uppermoft  Thoughts  became  audi¬ 
ble  in  a  Moment.  Lord  !  fays  he,  to 
what  a  Place  am  I  come  ?  There  can 
nothing  but  Death  be  expedted  here  ! 
I  own  I  had  conceived  a  good  Opinion 
of  that  Part  of  the  Country,  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  well  as  in  common  Complai- 
iance,  fhould  in  Courfe,  have  given 
him  lome  Encouragement  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  how  it  was.  I  happened  at 
that  Infant  to  be,  as  it  were,  infpired 
with  a  Confidence  not  ordinary  with 
me,  and  told  him  peremptorily  and 
pofitively  the  Country  would  cure  him  ; 
and  repeated  it  feveral  Times,  as  if  I 
knew  it  would  be  fo.  Plow  ready  is. 
Hope  with  her  Affiftance !  Immedi¬ 
ately  I  obferved  his  Features  to  clear 
up,  like  tiie  Day,  when  the  Sun  begins 
to  peep  over  the  Edge  of  a  Cloud. 
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To  be  fhort,  he  mended  daily  in 
his  Health,  grew  perfectly  well  in  a 
little  Time,  obtained  Leave  to  return 
to  England ,  and  foon  after  married  a 
Woman  with  a  confiderable  Fortune. 

I  know  fo  well  your  Opinion  of  the 
Do&or’s  Skill  that,  if  I  Ihould  tell  you, 
there  was  not  a  Phyfician  in  the  Country, 
you  would  fay,  it  was  that  very  Want 
which  made  the  Airfo  healthy,  and  was 
the  Caufe  of  that  wonderful  Cure. 

This  poor,  but  vvholfome  Spot  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  Quack  that  mounted  a 
Stage  in  Wejlminfter,  but  wa 4  there  very 
unfuccefsful  in  the  Sale  of  his  Packets  : 
At  the  End  of  his  Harangue  he  told  his 
Mob-audience  (among  whom,  being  but 
a  Boy,  myfelf  was  one)  that  he  Ihould 
immediately  trufs  up  nis  Baggage  ana  be 
gone,  becaufe  he  found  they  had  no 
Occalion  for  Phyfick  ;  for,  lays  he,  you 
live  in  an  Air  fo  healthy,  that  where  one 
of  you  dies,  there  are  twenty  that  run 

away, 
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But  to  proceed  to  a  Conclufion,  which 
I  forelee  is  not  far  off. 

At  Fort  TVidiunij  which  is  not  above 
three  or  four  and  twenty  Miles  Weft- 
ward  of  Fort  Augujius ,  I  have  heard  the 
People  talk  as  familiarly  of  a  Shower 
(as  they  call  iO  of  nine  or  ten  Weeks, 
as  they  would  do  of  any  thing  elfe  that 
was  not  out  of  the  ordinary  Courfe  ;  but 
the  Clouds  that  are  brought  over  Sea  by 
the  Wefterly  Winds  are  there  attracted 
and  broke  by  the  exceeding  high  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  moftly  exhaufted  before  they 
reach  the  Middle  of  the  Highlands  at 
Fort  Auguftus  j  and  nothing  has  been 
more  common  with  us  about  Invernefs , 
on  the  Eaft  Coaft,  than  to  ride  or  walk 
;.o  recreate  ourfelves  in  Sun-fhine,  when 
we  could  clearly  fee  through  the  Open¬ 
ing  for  Weeks  together,  the  Weft  Side 
of  the  Illand  involved  in  thick  Clouds. 
This  was  often  the  Occafion  of  a  good - 
natured  ft  riumph  with  us  to  oblerve 
what  a  Fickle  our  oppofite  Neighbours 


were 
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were  in.  But  I  am  told  the  Difference, 
in  that  Particular,  between  the  Eaft  and 
Weftern  Part  of  England  near  the  Coaft 
is  much  the  fame  in  Proportion  to  the 
Height  of  the  Hills. 

I  have  but  one  Thing  more  to  take 
Notice  of  in  relation  to  the  Spot  of  which 
I  have  been  fo  long  a  fpeaking  ;  and 
that  is,  I  have  been  fometimes  vexed 
with  a  little  Plague  (if  I  may  ufe  the 
Expreffion)  but  don  t  you  think  I  am 
too  grave  upon  the  Subject;  tneie  aie 
great  Swarms  of  little  Flies  which  the 
Natives  call  Malhoulakins  ;  Houlack,  they 
tell  me,  fignifies,  in  the  Country  Lan¬ 
guage  a  P/r,  and  TJoulakin  is  aic  Dimi¬ 
nutive  of  that  Name.  Thefe  are  fo  very 
fmall,  that  feperately,  they  are  but  juft 
perceptable,  and  that  is  all,  and  b^iiig  os 
a  blackifh  Colour,  when  a  Number  of 
them  fettles  upon  the  Skin,  they  make, 
it  look  as  if  it  was  dirty  ;  there  they  foon 
bore  with  their  little  Augers  into  the 
Pores,  and  change  the  Face  from 

black  to  red. 

1  HEY 
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They  are  only  troublefome  (I  fhould 
fay  intolerable)  in  Summer,  when  there 
is  a  profound  Calm,  for  the  leaf  Breath 
of  Wind  immediately  difperfes  them, 
and  the  only  Refuge  from  them  is  the 
Houfe,  into  which  I  never  knew  them 
to  enter.  Sometimes  when  I  have  been 
talking  to  any  one,  I  have  (though  with 
the  utmoft  Self-denial)  endured  their 
Stings  to  watch  his  Face,  and  fee  how 
long  they  would  fuffer  him  to  be  quiet, 
out  in  three  or  four  Seconds  he  has  flap¬ 
ped  his  Hand  upon  his  Face,  and  in  o-reat 
Wrath  curfed  the  little  Vermin  •  but  I 
have  found  the  fame  Torment  in  fome 
other  Parts  of  the  Highlands  where 
Woods  were  at  no  great  Dirt ance. 

Here  I  might  fay,  if  it  did  not  fome- 
thing  favour  of  a  Pun ,  that  I  have  re¬ 
lated  to  you  the  mold  minute  Circum- 
flance  of  this  long  and  freight  Opening 

of  the  Mountains. 

As  my  former  Letters  relating  to  this 
Country  were  the  Effed  of  your  Choice, 

I  could 
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I  could  then  apologize  for  them  with  a 
tolerable  good  Grace,  but  now  that  I 
have  obtruded  myfelf  upon  you,  with¬ 
out  fo  much  as  adding  your  Confent,  or 
giving  you  the  lead;  Notice,  I  have  di¬ 
verted  myfelf  of  that  Advantage,  and 
therefore  I  fhall  take  the  quite  contrary 
Courfe,  and  boldly  juftify  myfelf  in 
what  I  have  done. 

You  know  there  is  no  other  Rule  to 
judge  of  the  Quality  of  many  Things 
but  by  Comparifon  ;  and  this  being  of 
that  Nature,  I  do  affirm  with  the  laft 
Confidence  (for  I  have  not  been  here  fo 
long  for  Nothing)  that  the  following 
Subjedls  are  inferior  to  mine  either  for 
Information  or  Entertainment,  viz. 

lft.  The  Genealogy  of  a  particular 
Family,  in  which  but  very  few  others 
are  interefted.  And,  by  the  by  (for 
you-  know  I  am  apt  to  digrefs)  it  mu  ft 
be  great  Good -nature  and  Chriftian  Cha¬ 
rity  to  fuppofe  it  impoffible  that  any  one 
of  the  auxiliary  Sex  fhould  ftep  out  of 

the 
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the  Way  to  th e.  Aid  of  fome  other  in  the 
many  Succefiions  of  five  hundred  Years  ; 
and  if  that  fbould  happen,  I  would 
know  what  Relation  there  then  is  be¬ 
tween  him  that  boafts  of  his  Anceftry 
and  the  Founder  of  the  Family  ;  certain¬ 
ly  none  but  the  Eftate,  and  if  that  which 
is  the  main  Prop,  fbould  fail,  the  high 
Family  would  foon  tumble  from  its  Emi¬ 
nence,  but  this  is  but  very  little  of  that 
juft  Ridicule  that  attends  this  kind  of 
Vanity. 

.  m  ' 

We  are  told  that  none  are  Gentlemen 
among  the  Chinefe  but  fuch  as  have  ren¬ 
dered  themfelves  worthy  of  the  Title. 

2dly.  Tedious  Collections  of  the  Sen¬ 
timents  of  great  Numbers  of  Authors 
upon  Subjeds  that,  in  all  Likelyhood 
had  never  any  Being — but  this  is  a  Pa¬ 
rade  of  Reading. 

3dly.  Trifling  Antiquities  hunted 
out  of  their  mouldy  Recelfes,  which 
ferve  to  no  other  Purpofe  but  to  expofe 
the  injudicious  Searcher. 

4thly. 
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4thly.  Tiresome  Criticifms  upon  a 
Angle  Word,  when  it  is  not  of  the  leafl: 
Confequence  whether  there  is,  or  ever 
was,  any  fuch  Sound. 

5thly.  Diflertations  upon  Butterflies, 
which  would  take  up  almoft  as  much 
Time  in  the  Reading  as  the  whole  Life 
of  that  Infedt ;  cum  multis  aliis. 

Th  is  fmall  Scrap  of  Latin  has  efcaped 
me,  and  I  think  it  is  the  only  Air  of 
Learning  (as  they  call  it)  that  I  have 
given  to  any  of  my  Letters  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  to  this  Time,  and  even  now  I 
might  have  exprefled  the  Senfe  of  it  in 
homely  Englijh  with  as  few  Words,  and. 
a  Sound  as  agreeable  to  the  Ear.  But 
fome  are  as  fond  of  larding  with  Latin 
as  a  French  Cook  is  with  Bacon,  and 
each  of  them  makes  of  his  Performance 
a  kind  of  Linfey-woolfey  Compolition. 

As  this  Letter  is  grown  too  bulky 
for  the  Poft,  it  will  come  to  your  Hands 

by 
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by  the  Favour  of  a  Gentleman,  Major 

- ,  who  is  to  fet  out  for  London 

to-morrow  Morning,  upon  an  Affair  that 
requires  his  Expedition. 

I  can  juftly  recommend  him  to  your 
Acquaintance,  as  I  have  already  referred 
him  to  yours ;  and  I  do  allure  you,  that 
by  his  ingenious  and  cheerful  Converfa- 
tion,  he  has  not  a  little  contributed,  for 
a  Twelve-month  paffed  to  render  my 
Exile  more  tolerable.  It  is  true,  I  might 
have  fent  the  Sheets  in  Parcels,  but  I 
have  chofen  rather  to  furprife  you  with 
them  all  at  once,  and  I  dare  fay,  bating 
Accidents,  you  will  have  the  laft  of 
them  fooner  by  his  Means  than  by  the 
ordinary  Conveyance. 


FINIS. 


